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CHAPTER I. 

£XT£NT AND PHrSICAL CIKCDMSTANG£S OF Tfi£ DISTRICT. 

SECTION I.-NAME AND EXTENT. 

1. NcOM. — The term Vizogapatam is properly Visakha-pafta- 
oam, the city of Yisakbs or Eartikeya, the Hindu Mara. Tradition 
etatea that, about five hundred yeara ago, KulottOnga CholA — not 
the original Sorei^gn of tfaat name, but one of the Andhni dynasty 
at Bajahmnndiy, serraal (A whom asanmed the title — encamped on 
the site of tiie present tovn of Tizagapatam, on his way to Benares. 
He waa pleased with the place, and built a pagoda for Virakha, tite 
iavorite god of \aa caste, on a aite called Tlrthaputallu, on the south 
of Lawson'B Bay. From the encroachments of the sut£ this edifice has 
long since disappeared, but at such seasons as Uieir astrologers direct 
them to bathe in the sea, the Hindus of Yizagapatam go through the 
ceremony near the supposed site of VisSkhaswftmi's temple. About 
the middle of the Beventeenth century, the Company's Factory was 
established at Yizagapatam, and there, on the cession of the Circors, 
the Chiefs in Council were placed; the town therefore naturally gave 
its name to the district. 

2. Figv/re and Extent. — The figure of the district may be 
described as an octagon — first, an irregular wavy line, some ninety 
miles long, bounded by the RakapiUi Zamindary of the Nizam's 
dominions and the Rumpah and Toonee taluqs of Bajahmundiy, may 
be drawn &om a point a little south of Moat, where tiie SiMru joins 
the Saveri (about twenty miles from the confluence of tliat rirer with 
the Godavari), to the sea near the town of Toonee. The second side 
is the sea coast from the point last specified to the right bank of the 
Chicacole river as it disembc^ues at Maphnz Bunder, a distance of 
110 miles. The third side runs nearly at ri^toogleB to the second, 
extending about sixty miles north, and forming the boundary tine 
between tius district and Oanjnm. The fourth side branches from 

1 
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the third to a distance of some twenty-five miles eastwards, having 
the Puria Kimedy hill country to the south. The fifth side extends 
eighty miles in a north-west direction to the Ealahundy frontier, 
marching for twenty miles with Fedda Kimedy, and for the rest of its 
course witli Chinna Kimedy. From the Kalahundy frontier the 
sixth side runs south-west for sixty miles, when the seventh side 
meets it and runs north-west for upwards of 100 miles to Sandhi 
Rayf^arh, the northernmost point of Jeypore. The country between 
the sixth and seventh sides is the Kalahundy Baj with its depen- 
dencies, except that the seventh side for thirty miles from Sandhi 
Rayagarh marches with the Bendra Nowagarh territory, the whole 
being subordinate to the Commissioner of the Chutteesgarh Division, 
Central Provinces, at Raipoor. From the north end of the seventh 
side, the eighth side is carried in a south-west direction for 180 
miles, to Moat, where this description commenced. This eighth side 
is the bonndaiy line between the Jeypore Zamindaiy and Bustar, a 
Raj subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner, Upper Oodavan 
District, Central Provinces, at Sironcha, 

3. The greater portion of the Jeypore Zamindaiy still remains to 
be mapped, as well as the whole of the Oolgonda hill tracts, west- 
ward of Nursipatam. Parties of the Ganjam and Orissa Survey 
under Colonel Saxton, Madras StafT Corps, last year ent«red upon this 
this work. Until their operations are completed, it will be impossible 
to give correctly the area of the district, but it is roughly estimated 
at about 19,000 square milea 

SECTION II.-DE8CRIPTI0N, PHYSICAL AND GENERAL. 
1. The chain of ghauts, which extend in a line parallel to the 
sea coast from the Mahanadi river to the Godiivari, is carried 
through the centre of this district. 

"The higher peaks of this range reach an elevation of more than 

Cftptain Bweri's, Royil ^fiOOteet above the sea; the eastern and western 

Engineen, Bepoit on e. glopes Bxe clothed with tall tree jungle, while 

rsconnoiBUice of « por ^ ■ ,i ■ ai. i. 

tioa of the Jeypora Teiri- the bamboo grows luxuriantly m the valleys. 
^'"^' This range forms as it were the back-bone of 

the country, all the drainage on the east side being carried off into 
the sea, by numerous nullahs between Calingapatam and Cocanada, 
while the drainage to the west &lla into t^e Qodavaii, either by the 
Indrawatti, or by the Saveri and Sil^ru rivers." Along the north of 
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the Jeypore couDtry runs another vaterehed, separating the drainage 
between the Mahanadi and Godavari ; the sources of several tribu- 
taries of the former, particularly the Tel, its chief tributary, being 
found there. 

2. The Golconda hill taluqs, and four out of the six tsluqs into 
which Jeypore has been divided for administrative purposes — the 
whole including some 9,000 sqiiare miles — lie to the west of the 
ghauta ; to the east lie the two remaining t&luqs of Jeypore, which 
are pierced throughout with ridges of hills branching &om the main 
range ; and the plain of the Vizagapatam district 

3. The ' plain' portion of the district comprises from 5 to 6,000 
square miles. It is everywhere a fertile well cultivated tract : the 
principal rivers are, (1) the KigRvali, with two important feeders, 
the Makkuva and Sal6r branches, which disembogues at Chlcacole ; 
(2) the Ooaiani, which disembogues at Konodah ; (3) the Bimlipatam 
river; (i) the Shibwl&uadi, and (5) the Yarfthanadi, which both empty 
themselves into the sea at Watt&da, about thirty-five miles south of 
the town of Vizagapatam. The whole of this tract was settled in 
1802 on the Zamindary tenure ; in the south-western portion several 
estates have subsequently been purchased by the Oovenunent at 
sales for arrears of revenue, and now form the two small ryotwany 
t&luqs of ' Oolgonda' and ' Sarvasiddhi'. In the north-east of the 
same tract, the P^conda and Honzeram t&Iuqs — the one paasiug to 
Government by purchase, the other by confiscation — are leased for a 
term to Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co. In another part of this Manual 
will be found a succinct account of each family and estate. 

4. In ordinary seasons, the country presents a highly prosperous 
condition. The export trade at Bimlipat«un and Calingapatam haa 
probably doubled the land under cultivation in the course of the last 
twenty or thirty years. The whole plain to the foot of the ghauts 
is one sheet of cultivation ; not only paddy-fields, but considerable 
gardens of sugar-cane and tobacco. The ryots seem on the best 
terms with the ancient Zamindars ; it is only in the south of the 
district, where a few estates have fallen into the hands of money- 
lenders and usurers, that anything like aji ill-feeling prevails between 
the landlord and tenant 

As to the habits of the ^mindars, there are hopeful indications of 
advancement and progress. They still indulge in much feudal pomp 
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in their retinues, but thoy no longer shut themselves up in their forts. 
These ancient buildings are either entirely deserted, or oonverted 
into commodiouB, suhBtttntial, modem houses. Some of the chie& 
succeeded to their estates as minors, and were brought down to 
Vizagapatam to be trained up under the eye of the Governor's Agent, 
[RieBe all speak English, after a fashion, and mention with unfailing 
gratitude the pergonal kindness of an Arbuthnot, a SmoUet, and a 
Robertson. They seem little solicitous however to secure a superior 
education for their sons. There is an excellent Anglo- Vernacular 
School at Vizagapatam, supported by the Native gentry of the district 
with a Orant-in-aid from Qovemment, and under the management of 
a Committee of Hindus ; when stirred up to avail themselves of this 
institution, promises are readily made by the Zamindars, and excuses 
as readily found for breaking them. 

6. The great w^t of the district is BoADS. From 1825 to 1850 

nothing was done, or next to nothing ; the 
IfKimall^o. by Su- annual outlay on conataiiction and repairs 

during that period averaging little more than 
1,800 Rupees. At the close of 1849, the Collector was desired to 
rep<nt on the roads of the Yizagapatam district Mistaking, as well 
he might, the drift of the requisition, he submitted a carefully com- 
piled statement of the roads available for shipping at the principal 
ports. On being set right, he explained that there were no internal 
communications whatever. " There is not a mile of road in the 
district along which you can drive a gig or a pig." Such were Mr. 
Smollett's ipiaaima verba, 

7. A commencement was made in 1851 by the Maharajah of 
Viaanagram, who undertook ihe eonstructaon of a road bom Yiziana- 
gram to Bimlipatam (1 6 miles) ; the large bridge across the Chittivalasa 
river on that line being built by Government The cross-road con- 
necting it with Vizagapatam was then taken in hand, after which 
little or nothing was done during Uie years 1853-54-55, with the 
exception of the expenditure of about 50,000 Rupees on earth- work 
for roads, which have not since been completed. 

From P&lconda to Fftrvatipur, and from F£lconda to Chipurapilli, 
and the very valuable link between Ankapilli and Vizagapatam were 
next undertaken, and were well advanced towards completion when 
stopped in 1857-&8. To keep in good order what has already been 
done, munteuance grants are yearly assigned for these roads. 
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During the next four years very little was done ; estimates were 
samctio&ed, but funds were not to be gob 

In 1862, a little more activity b^an to be displayed. The 
Maharajah having contributed 68,500 Rupees for the purpose, the 
roads from Yiz^apatam and Viziaoagram to Ksaipur were under- 
taken, and are still in progress ; and in 1862-63 funds were allotted for 
the construction of the coast road northwards &om Chittivalasa to 
Chicacole— forty miles, of which one half has been completed — and 
for the road between ChipurapiUi to Yizi&nagram. 

The out-turn of the thirteen yeara' work is about 200 miles of fair 
road at a cost of three and a half lacs of Rupees ; these 200 miles of 
road are kept in order by an annual outlay of 2,700 Rupees. 

8. To put the communications of tiie District on a moderately 
good footing, there remain, according to ihs Superintending Engi- 
neer's computation, still upwards of 320 miles of road below the 
ghauts to be made and bridged, the probable cost of which will be 
six lacs of Rupees — ^besides which, two good communications with 
Jeypore will have to be estabhshed at a cost of three lacs more. Of 
the 320 miles below the ghauts remaining to he done, seventy-eight 
are already sanctioned and in pn^resa. The new " Road Cess Act" 
will add, it is believed, one lac annually to the grants that may be 
made by Qovemment for the purpose. 

9. Id fair weather, carts can travel, though with some difficulty, 
to the base of the ghaut«. The rise from the Coast is about 300 feet 
Proceeding from the plains to the Jeypore country, we will first visit 
the Qunapur and Rayagadda taluqe, which lie to the east of the 
main chain of hills. 

10. The village of Gunapur may be reached in two ways ; first, 
by the Sitajnp^ta Pass into Parla Kimedy of Oanjam, and so along the 
high road through Buttalee, the frontier village of the Farla Kimedy 
Estate; second, through Kurup&m and Goomah Lakshmipuram, 
direct, without leaving the Vizagapatam district. 

First — ^The Sitimip^ta Paaa is a natural defile through the range 
of hills which divide Gai^jam from Viaagapatam, and aa, with the 
exception of the coast line, ii is the only direct conmiunication 
between the two districts, the importance of opening it out for traffic 
i« obvious. In 1835, aft«r the diatDrbaneee whichled to the confis- 
cation of the I^conda Zamindaiy, amd before the estate was leased 
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out to Measis. Arbutbuot and Co., four and twenty of the ueighbour- 
iog Mokhasadars conttacted vitb the Collector to clear the jungle 
on «ach side of the road ; they were to enjoy the clearings free for 
five years, and then to hold the land on a favorable quit-rent Thia 
was done and the pass has long ceased to be dangerous either from 
wild beasts or robbers. An excellent road, made at the expense of 
the Farla Kimedy Estate, which is under the Collector of Ganjam as 
Agent to the Court of Wards, runs at right angles to it from the 
Ganjam coast to Buttalee, and the moiety of the pass which lies 
in Ganjam has now, through the same agency, been pierced with 
another road. The importance of completing the entire line was 
pressed upon the notice of Government by the Compiler in his first 
Hill Report, March 1863, and estimates were ordered to be prepared 
by the Department Public Works. Even this much, however, has 
not been done, and during the present season. Major Grove, the Seiaor 
Assistant, who was formerly employed in Public Works, has under- 
taken to open it out, as well as he can, with a small sum placed at 
his disposal out of a grant of 10,000 Rupees which has been assigned 
by Government for expenditure in roads and jungle-clearing by the 
Ofiicers of the Governor's Agency. 

Second. — The other approach to Gunapur is through Kurupam, 
which is easily reached either from P41coQda or ParvaUpur. From 
Kurup&m to Goomah Lakshmipuram, a distance often miles; the path 
lies through a very heavy jungle, in some places approaching to 
forest ; but some awkward ravines apart, the path is tolerably even. 
From Lakshmipuram to Gunapur is fifteen miles. To the eleventh 
mile the pass is stony, full of ravines and broken groimds ; it then 
opens out. The Yams&dhara river is crossed one and half miles 
north of Buttalee. Major Grove is engaged in clearing this road also. 
11. From Eurupam, to the north and east, the distinctive physi- 
ognomy of the country is the mountaina The whole of these hills 
are steep, cra^y, and covered with a heavy jungle, which ia usually 
thickest about the gullies and at the ttaae. On the plain the jungle 
assumes more the character of a forest in some places, though very 
large timber is not commonly met with. In other places it is mixed 
with a great deal of bamboo and thorns, which renders it difficult to 
penetrate. During the tains a quantity of long coarse grass grows 
on the sides and summits of the hills, which is annually burnt by 
the inhabitants, and may in some d^ree be the reason why there is 
not very tiiick underwood out of the valleys and gullies. 
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12. To the east and north-east of Qunapur lies the ' Satira' hill 
countiy. It was never visited by the Meriah Agency, the Sauras, it 
was supposed, not being addicted to the practice of human sacrifice 
or iuianticide. The space occupied by this tract is very imperfectly 
given in the Maps of the Suiv^eyor General of India (Nos. 107 and 1 08), 
the Officers of the Department never having been able to penetrate 
into these mountains, owing to the lawless character of the people, 
and the impossibility of quieting their apprehensions as to the object 
of the Survey. Nor was the Vizagapatam Agency in a position to 
assist them, owing to the long enforced policy of non-interference 
in the affairs of the Jeypore Zamindary, a policy which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, was relaxed in the year 1863 only. Up to that time, 
therefore, little or nothing was known of it, except that the popula- 
tion, like other mountaineers in a primitive state, contained a lai^e 
element of the predatory classes. Burglary by night in small parties 
of two or tiiree, and cattle-liflin^ (both with the abetment of the low- 
land Pariahs) were the principal crimes. These were commonly car- 
ried out by stealth ; but the thieves were always armed, and readily 
used their weapons to effect a safe retreat with their plunder to the 
hiUa. Early in 1863, a guard of twenty Constables was posted at 
Jalteru, a village at the foot of tJie hills about eight miles irom Qun- 
apur, and a weekly fair established. The next year, by a reduction 
in the Police budget, these twenty men dwindled into twelva There 
is a strong clannish feehng amongst these Sauras and, unlike the 
Ehonds, they nuutage their own afllaira without the intervention of 
Hindu " Patros." In the absence of all intermediate agency between 
ourselves and these savages, a collision was brought about in Joly 
1864,* which has led to a strong increase in the Police force of the 
district, and to the occupation of a post at Wadasaul in the centre of 
the hills. 

13. The country is about 200 square miles in extent. It is divid- 
ed into two plateaus ; the lower plateau containing the Tolana and 
Wadasaul valleys, and the upper the PuttasingU valley. Puttasin- 
ghi is about six miles north of Callicote and the same distance west 
of Noagudda, both of the Qanjam disbict Tolana is nine miles 
from Gunapur, and Wadasaul is two miles from Tolana. The lower 
plateau is reached through a long but inconsiderable ghaut from the 
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village of Jalteru, and hy another from Toramftul. To ascend still 
further to the upper plateau, there is also a flhoice of ghaute, Hhe 
' Regintollah' opposite Tolana, and the ' KittJngi' near Wadasaul, 
both are long and steep, but the latter is the least formidable of 
the two. 

14. On the north the countjy is bounded partly by the Khond 
tract of Sird&rpur of Jeypore, and partly by Pedda Kimedy of Oan- 
jam ; on the east entirely by Pedda Kimedy ; and on the south partly 
by Parla Kimedy, partly by Jeypore, and on the west by Jeypore 
Some of the Saura villages at the head of the passes leading up from 
the Qanjam district acknowledge the ' Bissoyes' of Pedda. Kimedy 
and Parla Kimedy, but all the rest of the b-act, including Futtasin- 
ghi, is subordinate to Jeypore, though, successive R&jahB of Jeypore 
have done little else beyond repressaing the raids of these hillmeu 
into tlie low country. There are some seventy or eighty villages in 
the tract, and savage as they are in many respects, there is ample 
evidence of patient and laborious husbandry among the people. The 
valleys are aU terraced to catch and distribute the torrents that flow 
jrom the mountain sid.es ; when the season is prosperous, their coun- 
try is a perfect granary of paddy ; while the maogo, the tamarind, 
the sago palm and ' Ippa' trees* of their jungles furnish an unfiul- 
ing supply of iiruit, oil and liquor. 

15. North of Gunapur, the Jeypore R&j runs up in a wedge-Hke 
shape to a distance of seventy miles, between Kalahundy of the Cen- 
tral Provinces on the west, and Chiima Eimedi on the east, reaching 
very nearly 20° latitude. In the centre of this wedge-shap^ area 
stands out the very remarkable mass of hiUs named "ITeemgiris'' 



* The Ipp» tr«e (Basraa latifolia) or HuIkkA. " Ths products of tlua ti«e are ot tiaga- 
lar Hid genend oae ; the flowers «r« of a tuitura very extnoidinaiy, difl'eriiig essefltjallf 
froBi aknoat erary other pbuit^ not hning in tof r«spect the umal tppetitaeB ot auoh, 
but rather resembling benieB, fallisg aptmtanwusljt u tLsf ripen. Thej are ^thared 
and dried by a fev days' espoaire to the aun ; when ihax prepared, they VB17 much 
reeemble a dried grape both in taste and flavour. Either eaten raw or dreued, they 
tford a wholeeome BtrengtheDing food, but they are often appUed to a lees hnidable p\ir- 
pose ; for, being fvniented, ttiBj yield by distiUatum a Bbroag apint, Which ia said bo 
«hB^, that an English pint of it may be purchaaed for a half penny. The fruit yields 
an oil, which io mnch reaemblea ghee, or clarified butter, that btnng cheaper, it is often 
poized with- that oammodi^, and oaad in TiotuBll^ bunad. in. lamps, and a^ipliad 
extremely as a remedy for wounds and nil cutaneous eruption," — Malcolm's Central 
India, u, *T. 
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which rise to 5,000 feet,* quite sep&r&ted by vaUejs of not more tliaa 
l,2O0 feet irom the nrages of ^aatB od west and east Tlw draia- 
ag« from the Neemgiris and the nei^bomiDg country flows directly 
in a south-east direction to the sea, forming the river at Calingapa- 
tajn (the ' Vaws&dhara' from the bamboo (vamaa) growing on its 
banks) and that at Chicacole (the NSgBivali.) 

16. Eizclnsive of large tracts held by BMni-ind^)endettt Ehonda, 
the upper portion is ocou^d by three powerful ohiefe, one at Qodairy , 
one at Bissemcuttack, and the tlord nt Singapore, feodatoriea of Jey- 
pore, while the lower talnqa are managed by the R&jah of Jej^re 
directly. The Officers of the Meiiab Agency indicated aeven Khond 
HuttSs as addicted to human saorMce ; tiiey 
^i^'' are noted in the mai^iin. The first, Svrdarpur, 

B^nr. consist of some twenty Tillages ; the chief vil- 

lUyabij^' ^P" li®s twenty miles nortii-east of Qunapur ; 

^JJ^^***^' it is in a very wild part of ihe country, sur- 

xoimded with lofty bills covered with dense 
jungle. The second, Godmcry, has its dhief village on the banks of the 
Vams&dbftra river. It was first visited by General Campbell soma 
fifteen years ago, and finding it very ceotral as well as tolerably 
healthy, be constnioted a guard-house and a small bungalow for the 
occasional visits of im officer, with other conveniences. The countfy 
betweeen Godairy and Gunapur is perfectly open. The Qodairy 
chief, Chaitan Deo, is a member of the Rsjah's family ; he holds this 
taluqaad-Uiatoflfaorangpur on the east of the ghauts. TheGodaiiy 
t&luq, comprising the four Muttaa of Dippsgudda, Navera, Jalanidhi 
and BuFukndu, consists of 150 villages ; seventy of these are in the 
occupation of Khonda, whose payments are nominal ; his income from 
the rest comes to 5,850 Rupees a year in money besides twenty*one 
garce of grain. The villages are rented for three or five years to one 
qS the principal ryots ; and the renter, whoever he is, is always con- 
.sidered the Patco or Ma^i (Headman) of the village, performing the 
duties witbout extra emoluments. The office is frequently held for 
generations by the same fftmily, for there is a di^>oaiUon not to dis- 
turb those once in, if it can be avoided. Each village too has its serf 
or vet^, but in very few cases is there any land attached to the office, 
which is remunerated by fees in grain by the general community. 



* H«igb( iKCrtaiiMd b; Coloiisl Suton. 
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Third, Bijipur. Soon after leaving Godiary, we aacead an incon- 
sideiable ghaut, at Qie foot of which lies a fine valley about four 
miles long; after this the road is bad and heavy jungle to Fonkfila 
(nine miles) the first stage. From Poukftla to Bijipur is almost one 
dense unbroken Sdl jungle (nine mileeV The MnttA consiflte of 
twelve villages and is included in the Godaiiy t&luq. There is a 
P&tro here, an TTriya peon, who superintends th^ villages ; each vil- 
lage paying a trifling annual tribate to the P&tro, who again pays 
something to Chaitan Deo, Fourth, Chamdrapur. After passiog 
the village of Eillidi, three miles from Bijipur, we ascend a steep and 
stony gbant ; it is followed by a plateau, a mile and a half long to the 
village of Chotragam, when an extenuve valley is crossed, then the 
river ' Dimuru Noi,' a feeder of the Tamsftdh&ra, on the right bank 
of which stands Chandrapur. The village itself is a small Hindu 
colony. Some twenty-five years ago, the Jeypore K&jah sei^t one of 
his peons up here, with permission to cultivate free of rent as much 
grouod as he' cared to clear, and to take ajiy tribute he could extract 
from the neighbouring Khonds. The man came up with a dozen 
adherents and their families, tmd the village is now a very thriving 
one ; but nothing has been got &om the Khonds, who continue in all 
their ancient independence. They acknowledge the Jeypore Kajah 
and respect his local representative; but they contribute nothing to 
the flsc, unless it be a few chickens and bunchee of plantains at the 
Dasaharft. There are twelve villages here, and it was formerly a very 
troublesome Uutta. They had the audacity to turn out in great force 
and attack General Campbell's camp ; but fifteen yeaj« have made 
a great change ; they now come in willingly enough to viait the 
officers of Government when summoned by the Pfttro for that pur- 
pose. Fifth. — Sayabiji lies in a south-west direction from the last, 
distance ten miles ; the track is tolerably level, through a jungle in 
great part bunboa Bayabiji is an important place as the centre of 
the most considerable of the Khond hill tracts of Jeypoi^ It com- 
prises 106 purely Khond villages, divided into six MuttOs. There 
are twelve other villages in the hands of Hindu P&tros, one Pfttro to 
each Khond Muttft. Sixth. — BisseTnotUtack is e^teeu miles west 
of Rayabiji, is a direct line, but from the ranges of ghaut lying 
between, it is necessary to approach it by a bend round to the north, 
halting at Dongasurada and Kotraghur, both on the bankB of the 
Vams&dbSra; the distance is twenty-five miles. The Jungle is 
lighter ; near BiswemmittHi-k the villa^s lie- pvetty closely together ; 
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«ultivatioQ appears to be carried on vitt great industry, and several 
fine mango topes oome into view. In fine, we have left the Kotiya 
or mountaineeF Khonds behind us, and are now in the country ol 
the Detiiya or outer Kbonds. The town of Bissemcuttack is the 
c^tel of the ' Tut B&jah/ or the feudatory at the head of the mili- 
tary force of Jeypore. The family has been here for aevea or eight ' 
gsnentions ; the condition of feudal service is now commuted into 
ao annual payment of 5,000 Bupeea By caste, the Tftt R&jah is 
a Srishti Kafnam, a race which in this part of the country is 
extremely warlike, though in imahmundry and even in the lower 
taluqa of Vizagi^tam, they are known only as good accountants and 
busUiog tra<Iers. He is a man of good addreae ; he reads and writes 
Urya and speaks fluently in Telugn. His fort is a tumble -down 
construction of mud. The town contains some 400 houses, and is 
supplied with artizans of all kinds. The martial element is very 
perceptible amongst the town's-people. Eveiy third man is one of 
the R&jah's servants and swaggers about with a sword. In the 
centre of the town is a good sized gymnasium, where these fellows 
wrestle and box and perform feats of " Ehusrut" generally. The 
country is divided into eight KuttSs comprising 149 villages, as 

noted in the maigin. With but few exceptions, 

1. Euukakdi 24 the village conmiunities are entirely Khond, 

a! 8og»t»!!..........."! s but there are but eighteen Kotiya Khond vil- 

\ ^^Z':".':Z 88 '*'«^' '■^^ ^^^ aU lie in the AmbodaU 

?■ ^"^T^ *^ Mutt&. All these villages pay a certain m&miU 

8. SutngodA. _ 10 sum of money to tiieir respective F&tros, who 

are invariably renters under the Zamindar. 
Besides this, each village contributes a sheep, and each householder a 
Rupee at Dasahara to the B^ah direct At the head of each Mutt& 
is a Patro, responsible for the whole. He has lands conditioned 
for feudal service ; and is expected to pay his respects to the Tat 
Rftjah once a year with hia peons, when he presents a Nuzzur, and 
gets a cloth in return. The produce of the t&luq includes paddy, 
turmeric, oil seeeds of idl kinds, tobaeco and sugar-cane. The lastis 
grown by a race of thrif^ Urya cultivators, called ' M!lli' The jag- 
gery, together with grain and oil seeds, is sent as &r as PSrvatipur 
and even BobbiK to the south, or rather Banyans and Urya Brah- 
mins ccone from thence and eiqtort it on pack bollocks. In the same 
way tobacco is exported to the Nagpore country. A great deal of 
businesB is done by barter. The Nagporeans bring vton ; and the 
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southemen, dotha and salt. A measure of a&lt will here fetcb fire 
meaflnres of produce. Seventh. — Dii/rgi. This a Bnt&ll Mutt& of 
thirty-six villages, twenty-six of these, Khond. The country, bow- 
etBT, contains no Kotvya Khonds, and in other respects the remaxka 
made on the Bissemcuttack tilaq are ^plioable to this. It is pr&- 
sided over by an Urya Rajpat, the hereditaty P&tro ; he pays a 
moderate tribute to the Jeypore R&jah> The villages being so few, 
he looks after them all himself, each village making up the costomary 
sum without the intervention of & renta. Durgi is fourteen miles 
south of Bissemcuttack. There is a track from Ddi^ to Qodaixy, 
through Dippagudda, about mDet«en miles, but it lies through a series 
of very bad (^lauts and heavy forest From Bargi to Qunapur direct 
it is twenty-seven miles through R&managuda ; road often stony 
with some bamboo jungle. The heights of the foregoing places above 
the level of the sea is aa follows : — Quoapur 276 feet ; R&mauaguda^ 
725 ; Durgi, 1,315 ; Dippagudda, 603 ; Godairy. 341 ; Ponkala, 791 ; 
Bijipnr, 1,123; Chandrappur, 1,028; Bayabiji, 838; Dongasurada 
819 ; Kotraghur, 933 ; Bissemcuttack, 1,123, These were noted by 
Captain Tennant, Deputy Inspector General of Police, with an 
Aneroid, in his tour with the Governor's Agent in 1863-64 ; but the 
heights ot the surrounding mountains, as recorded by the Survey 
Officers, go up to 6000 feet 

Sirdaipur.. 3,066 Peaks of the Neempris 3,096 

Kuttak(nearChaiidn^pur}.3,728 „ 4,161 

Bamani (near Bayabiji) 2,488 „ 4,379 

Damnee (near DOrgi) 3,89-5 „ 4,972 

17. In another section of this lianual, a particular description 
of Khond usages will be found, together with some account of the 
operations of the late Special Agency for the suppression of human 
sacrifices. We will now therefore pass on to the lUlyagadda t&luq, 
which lies to the west of the tract we have just traversed. 

18. Singapore may be reached from Bissemcuttack through the 
P&pekonna Kannama, a goige in the Neem^ri range; distance 
twenty-one miles. The town is surrounded on three sides by the 
river N&g&vali, and is entirely shut out from view by a dense jungle 
of bamboo. It is the residence of a ' Bajab,' a relative of the Jeypore 
Chief. Like other feudatories, he has heretofore held on condition 
of keeping up a huge force of armed peons, but this service is now 
commuted into a yearly payment of 5,000 Rupees. Here, as in the 
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Bigsemcuttack t&Iuq, tiie gie&t bulk of the population is Ehond, bat 
Btill fttrt^r rfflDoved txom barbiirism. There are 105 Khoad vills^jieat 
six of Mslis, aud aeveo of other Ui7aB, besides eight held iree by 
Brahmins, and thirfy-three rated as Mfikh&sas. The JEtevenue Bystem 
is taofh the same as ia BiseemcuUack. ' Meriah' practices are never 
knoTn to have prevailed amongst the Singapore Khonda. This is 
admitted by the officers of the late Special Agency. Indeed, the 
aspect of this valley ia in all respects of a highly promiung charac- 
ter. It is a favorite route of Brinjarries &om Nagpore, o>riDg to the 
open level nature of t^e country. 

19. }tdyaga44^ ia nearly thirty miles from Singapore. Here too 
the population is almost entirely Rhond, and a more industrious 
people it would be impossible to meet irith. The place itself is a 
thriving village, being the emporium of the local trade. Five gene- 
rations ago it waa the capital of the Jeypore Rajah, BiswanEth 
Deo, who bnOt an enormous mud fort here, the ruios of which are 
still visible. He was a very great potentate, and in emulation of the 
god Kriebna, thought proper to marry one hundred and sixteen 
wives. The site of the self-immolation of these ladies, who ascended 
the funeral pyre in a body on the occurrence of his death, is still 
pomted out. From Bayagad4» to Pteratipur, the frontier town of 
the 'plain' portion of the Vizagapatam district, is thirty-three milea 
south. 

50. There are five principal Faraee over the chain of the ^airia 
into the plateau beyond : — 

From Parvatipur, by the Bijaya ghaut. 

„ „ by the Lakshmipuiam ghaut 

From 8&ll!ir, by the P&nchipenta ghaut. 
From Eteipur, by the RHyavalasa ghaut. 
From Madgole, by the Tati^)arty ghaut. 

51. The compiler has travelled by all these routes, as well as by 
Pass from B&yagujda due west, and over the OolgondaJi hills into 
Malkiipri taluq erf Jeypore. The Rayaga^da route he took in his 
first tour; in all his subsequent ones, the Quarter Master General 
has obligingly lent him the services of a Naick and two ILascars 
■with a Perambulator. He has thus been abje to record the exact 
distances ; these, with a few brief remarks descriptive of the routes, 
have been annually tabulated for the use of the District Officers. 
The head of tiie Fasa generally rises to 3,000 feet, the ascent being 1 
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in 20. " From* the suiumitfi of theae PasBes to the level of the 
plateau are slopes on an average of 350 feet in perpendiculw bei^i, 
and little less steep than th^opposite asc^it. The plateau has a 
tolerably gentle fall to the westward, and is terminated abruptly 
by a range of steep hills which sever it from the plain country of 
JeypOTe, and through which to the same are several Passes averaging 
700 feet in height. The plateau is extremely undulating and 
broken up by numerous longitudinal and traosvefse valleys, the 
several directions of which are respectively at right angles and 
parallel to the bounding chain of hills. The hills generally recede 
in height as we proceed westward, and aie comparatively Imre or 
covered with low jungle. The soil commonly met with on the plateau 
is red, containing often, indeed generally, a large admixture of gravel 
and admirably adapted for road-making. In many places a red 
indurated clay is observed, which strongly resembles laterite, 
except that it does not seem of so cellular a structure. In the 
bottKHDS of the valleys the soil is in a great measure black cotton, 
the most fertile and best suited for wet cultivation. The red soil seems 
however to be more iavorable to the growth of trees both fruit- 
bearing and otherwise, of which the most commonly met with, the 
mango and jack, grow most luxuriantly and without any artificial 
irrigation." There are numerous villages, and considerable cultiva- 
*tion is carried on ; the water-courses being everywhere terraced for the 
growth of paddy. There are a few Uryas, but the bulk of the 
population belongs to a branch of the same family as the Khond ; 
this is the case all over Jeypore. They call themselves " Prajas" or 
subjects, wherever by the invasion of Hindu conquerors they have 
lost their distinctive character as an independent race. Within this 
plateau the rivers Saveri (called at Jeypore the ' Kotah") and Sil^ru 
take their rise ; they fall through the western wall of the 
plateau into the Malkfigiri t&luq of Jeypore ; at Moat the frontier 
village to the south-west, they join their waters, which then flow 
into the QodSvari, twenty-five miles distant, at Konarem opposite 
BudramkoUah in the Hyderabad country. At the head of the Mad- 
gole and Fanchipenta ghauts are small tracte belonging to the 
Zamindaries so named; they are retained tinder the agency and 
subordinated with the rest of the plateau to the Sub-Uagistracies 
of Aurada and Mahadeoputti re^ectively. The Jeypore villages 

* C&pUin VarUie, B. E. 
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under Atirada an 297 in number; tiuwe under Uahsdeoputti 
243. The revenue deriTed from tiie Triiole by the Bftjab is set i 
down at 20,000 Rupaea. 

22. The town of Jeypors lies seven miles north of the northern 
wall of the plateau. It has neither manu&cture nor trade and is of 
importance only as the residence of the R&jah and the head-quarters 
of the Assistant Agent and the Superintendent of Police. North of 
the town, the Jeypore Raj extends about 100 miles. The country 
comprises the Eot^)ad t&luqs so long claimed by Bnstar,* and 
Naorangpur. The level of the tcact is about 2,000 feet ; the soil 
generally black ; so much of it aa lies near tiie Indranatti river, 
which, risiog in Thooamool, flows for fifty miles through Jeypore 
in its course to the Qod&vari, is as fine a country as one would 
desire to see, being one sheet of paddy-flelda (unirrigated) with 
patches of sugar-cane, wheat, and Bengal gram ; but to the north of 
the Indrawatti it is jungle or S&l forest, and is veiy sparsely inhabited- 
There is a Sub-Magbtrat« at Jeypore, and anothw at Naor&ngpur. 
The jurisdiction of the first includes the Malkiigiri t&luq and is very 
exteuiive, comprising 790 villages, but the Assistant Agent is for a 
great port of tiie year at Jeypore, and takes direct cognizance of all 
serious cases. The jurisdiction of the Naorangpur Sub-Magistrate 
includes 223 villagea The revenue derived by the B^ah of Jeypore 
from the whole is about 30,000 Rupees. The fertile t&luq of 
Naorangpur is the appanage of his uncle, Chaitan Deo. 

23. South-west of the town of Jeypore, Comes, first, the R&mgiri 
tBluq, divided off from the Malk&giri t&luq by a lofty range of 
hills, called the Tulasi Dungiri, which is carried across the river 
Saveri, and stretches far into Bustar. Crossing irom the EAmgiri to 
the Malkfgiri t&luq, we descend a long ghaut 1,200 feet and up- 
wards, the country gradually falling still further towards the QodS- 
varL The south-west boundary of Jeypore, as already observed, is 
the village of Moat, at the confluence of the rivers Saveri and 
Sil^m, thirty miles from the Qod&vari. The distance from Jeypore to 
Moat is 160 miles, and the town of MalHgiri is about halfway. 

24. As &r south as Ualk&giri, the country is covered with a 

dense forest of S&l, which after that is seldom 
M^^«!"^*°'"^****' °^*- ^*^ '^^ prevailing trees are— the 
Nalla* Maddi and Telia Maddi, and occasional 
• See Cltnptm VH, Section I, Jeypow. 
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tpecimeiia of the Teak, witii ewry 'vluae, an undergrowtlt of tall 
rank gawa. 

26. There &re some 225 villages ia the Mi^4giri t&luq. The 
C!hie& and -their immediate ret^ers are Uiyaa, bat the people are 
principally Koyis and Khonds, xritb a mixture of Frajaa (the com- 
mon laboring class of 3eypor6) and Telngna llie E(^ bear the 
strongest resemblance to the Ehonds of tiie Gunapur highlands ; 
the Ehonds, both from their appearance and language, aTC clearly a 
distinct tribe. The manners and customs of all are pretty much Uie 
same. No Brahmins ever p^tetrated into the country. Each village 
has a Zanni or priest, who is generally brother to the Naick or 
headman, and at seed-time and harvest, at births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, he conducts the worship of the village goddess, propitiating 
her with the sacrifice of a fowl or a kid, whioh is followed by a 
general feast. There is little or no money in l^e country ; every 
thing is bartered. The staple cultivation is rice ; there is neither 
sugar-cane nor wheat. Tobacco in small patches is seen occasionally, 
and a beginning is being made with oil seeds. A. good deaJ of 
the rice is carried westwards ; cattle are exported, and the wilder 
tribes trade in the same way with dammer, honey and wax The 
return load is generally salt and cloths ; there are no weavers 
in the country, nor is cotton grown. 

26. The t&luq abounds with every kind of game, bison, elk, &&, 
and by consequence, beasts of piey abound alsa Every man goes 
about armed, with bows and arrows or a hatchet ; but on the whole 
it is a peaceable and tractable population. The prevalence of Meriah, 
or human sacrifices, within the memory of living men, the people 
uniformly deny, but the officers of the late Meriah Agency, writing 
in 1855, received information, which they credited, that four 
children were, up to that year, annually sacrificed, at the doors of 
the Malk&giri fort, besides other sacrifices triennially, in the out- 
lying districts ! The only description of offences which have come 
to our notice at present consists of cases of extortion committed by 
the leading TJiya Chiefs, and of homicides committed in a state of 
intoxication. There is a good deed of drunkenness amongthe people, 
the wild sago palm and the beny of the Ippa or Mhowa tree (which 
grows everywhere) both affording a veiy etrong liquor. Indeed, 
throi^^hout the mouth of March, when this beny ripens, the whole 
male population continues helplessly drunk. Captain Basevi of the 
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Gruid Tri^nometrical Surrej, pawttd through village after village 
in March 1863, without meeting vith a man sober enough to 
answer a single question. The women do not appeur to join in this 
debaooheiy. 

27. As to the HiSTOfir 07 Ualeaoiri, it appears to be t^t 
" very extensive tract to the southward, alluded to by Mr. Oram 
" in his Report on Jeypore, A.D. 1784, printed in the Precis of Jey- 
" pore papers. He describes it from hearsay as inhabited by a rude 
" and barbarous people, who make the Bajah presents at the Daaahara, 
" owe him Militaty service, and are devotedly attached to him, but 
" over whom he has no real authority." In fact, in process of time, 
^m its distance from the capital, its difficulty of access, and the dis- 
turbed state in which the Jeypore Rnj was kept by the violence of 
contending factions, the Ameens, deputed to the charge of this out- 
lying tract, seem to have made themselves very nearly independ- 
ent. The office was transmitted from father to son, under the title 
of ' T&t R&j,' and the tribute payable to Jeypore was never changed, 
standing always at 750 Rupees. The last T&t Kftj, Param&nando, 
died without male issue thirty years ago. He was succeeded by one 
Bh&vamma, his twin-brother's widow. Thia lady carried on the 
management by a Oewan Dilsi K&z, a relative, for twelve or thirteen 
years, quietly enough, D4si R&z being a capable man, and able to 
hold his own against all intriguers. At the death of Difd R&z, his 
son Yerram R^, became Dewan. He was overthrown in a pitched 
battle with the adverse faction ; but, ultimately procuring the aid 
of a party of Rohillas from the Hyderabad country, he regained the 
upper hand, and signalized his victory by cutting off the noses of 
four of bis principal enemies. Amerced of these features, these four 
men fied Uie country, and found their way down to the Qovemor's 
Agent (Mr. Beade), who happened to be on duty at Nursipatam. 
Mr. Reade sent up a party of the old Sibbundy ; Yerram Raz was 
arrested, brought to trial, and sentenced to transportation for life, 
but he died suddenly in Jail at Vizagapatam (AD. 1859.) 

28. This event was shortly followed by the death of the Tit 
R^ee, Bh&vamma ; she left a daughter, Bangura D^vi ; but the real 
auothrity vested in one Sanyisi P&tro, an illegitimate member of 
the family, a very turbulent character. He not only withheld aJl 
tribute &om Jeypore, but continued, in spite of aU our warnings, to 
levy Mohtuifa and Sayer duties. He extorted four Annas on every 

3 
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pack bullock entering the country ; and a definite complaint having 
been laid against him by a Brinjany ij»der before the AwmHtant 
Agent at Jeypore, that officer sent Inspector Smith with a varrant 
for his apprehension. He came quietly enough, and was sentenced 
to fifteen months' imprisonment and fine. The Kftjah of Jeypore 
then placed a man -of his own in chaige. 

29. Malk^ri has always had the credit of haying a consider- 
able Teak Forest. The traveller sees isolated specimens only, 
though sufficient in number and appearance to show that the tree 
would thrive excellently well. 

30. The Saveri, after its passage through the " Tulasi Dungiri" 
Range, becomes the boundafy line of Jeypore and Sustar, except 
that the S^mi t^uq, on the right bank of the river, belongs to the 
former. Mr Tuke went 132 miles up iia banks, and has given a 
detailed description of his expedition. He pronounces it navigable 
in certain monsoon months, as far as the twenty-fifth mile, or shortly 
below the confluence of the Sil^ru ; but from the perfect chaos of 
current and shoals above that distance, " the river certainly is not 
navigable at any time of the year for boats." From the twenty-fifth 
mile, timber is taken down pretty constantly, but very little, and 
that with the greatest possible difficulty, from places higher up the 
river. Mr. Tuke had no levelling instruments with him, but Captain 
Basevi has given us the following information : — " In the upper 
" country between Kottah (uid the hills, the stream is sluggish, but 
" between Tsunkom and the Ood&veri, the river falls nearly 450 feet. 
" Nearly the whole of this occurs in the firqt fifty miles between 
" Tsunkom and Pettah. The river falls 100 feet between Taunkomi 
" and Jerapilli, a distance of not more than -fourteen miles. Below 
" Pettali its velocity does not exceed three and a half miles an hour, 
" the fall is something less than nine inches per mile, but the bed 
" is much obstructed with rocks." From Tsunkom to the confluence 
of the Sildru, the same officer records the average width, 100 yards ; 
while below that it widens out 200 yards, with very high banks, at 
one place fifty feet above the river. The Sil^ni, which we cross at 
Kondakamru, appears to be no less unfavorable to navigation than 
the Saveri is described to be. 

31. GoLQOMDA Hills.— The old boundary of Jeypore is the 
Sildru river; the Kondakamru t&luq was afterwards added by con- 
quest. A few miles from Kondakamru, the Oolgonda country com- 
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mences, and at Darakonda we ascend a succesaion of passee, and once 
more reach the great undulating plateau lying to the west of the 
great chain of ghauts. From Malkilgui to Darakonda, thirty-two 
miles, the rise is from 669 feet to 1,083. The pans commences at 
Darakonda ; and in two miles, two furlongs, we ascend to a level of 
2,709 feet. From Darakonda to Kursipatam, the residence of the 
Principal Assistant, the distance is fifty-five miles. The names of 
the ten hill &(utt&a and the sums for which they are leased but to 
the hereditary Mokhasadars is given in the 

1. DatMrti. 1,300 margin The amount in each case is that of 

s. ^^^^ZZ'.ZZ'.'.'.'.'.m *^® ancient "Gudikattu Daul," or assessed 
6. a&damiritiiDi^aiuUS67 area. For the history of the ialuq, vide 

fl. AnOda Kott^illf 180 Chap. Ill, Section 14. The hills are covered 

l W^^V.;:::::::::::: II '^*-^ de»«« jungle; in ISeS the Agent re- 

10 ^^F*^" M P*"*®** *^^ '* ^'^ liigtiy expedient they 

should be placed under the Conservator of 
Forests, in view to the preservation and growth of the more valuable 
specimens of timber, The burning and felling of forests is carried 
on so recklessly in all the hill Zamindaries, that it becomes all the 
more necessary to protect and utilize what b our own A small 
experimental establishment has been accordingly sanctioned. The 
number of the hill villages is 253 ; some of them are of consider- 
able size. Amongst other productions of these hills is a particularly 
sweet orange. The trees are in full bearing about January ; the 
ownerd farm out the groves to people of the Chuckler caste from 
Nursipatam, who export the iruit to the low country. 

32. A short account of the progress made in Roads ajid Jungle- 
CLEARIHO in the hills will conclude this section. When it was 
determined that the Governor's Agent should take up the adminis- 
tration of Jeypore, it became necessary to improve one or other of 
the lines of ghaut between that country and the coast ; the Rayava- 
lasa ghaut leading up irom Kasipuram waa selected, and it wa^ 
decided to carry the road right over Qalikonda, an isolated range of 
mountains towering over Bayavalasa to the vest, and at that time 
in great favor as a proposed saoitarium. The line from Rasiputam 
over Qalikonda to the head of the (Pettah) ghaut, twelve miles shtot 
of tie town of Jeypore, was first traced by tiie old Sibbundy Force 
onder lieutenants Dobree and Qordon, and tiien improved by a 
Company of Sappers, under Lieutenant Irvine, who further coq- 
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Btmcted a portion of the trace, marked out by Captain Shaw 
Stewart, down the Fettah ghaut, when in Februaty 1863, owing to 
great sickness and mortality amongst the Sappeis, the Government 
recalled them. Nothing more waa done to tlie line, till February 
1864 ; the Qovemment then sanctioned a aum of Rupees 12,500, 
when Lieutenant Smith, Assistant Agent, took the work in hand ; 
and in a few months hfby-six miles south from tiie town of Jeypore 
had been roughly bridged, drained, and formed into an excellent 
bullock track, and the difficulties of the Fettah ghaut, four miles in 
length, had been overcome. The expenditure was 11,000 Rupees, 
tiie balance having lapsed at the close of the officii year 186^64. 
The line was given out on contract to the headmen in the vicinity, 
with Hudi marked success as to dispel all doubt of the future work- 
ing of similar undertakings in Jeypore under the same supervision. 
During 1864-65, no grant waa made for this road ; but Rupees 5,000 
have been allowed for expenditure during 1866-67. 

33. In 1863-64, Rupees 2,000 were assigned for Junole-clxab- 
INQ, and expended in opening out a track of from thirty-five to 
forty feet in breadth through the Ehond hills. In 1864-6o no 
money for this purpose was supplied, but with 700 Rupees obtained 
from the Local Funds, the Agent managed to clear 102 miles in the 
Qolgonda hills, the Police of which was taken up in March 18G4. 
In 1866-66 the sum allowed was 5,000 Rupees ; of this 600 Rupees 
were expended in smoothing down a short but very stiff ghaut near 
the village of RElyaga^^o. Some years ago the Department Public 
Works constructed a bullock track from P&rvatipur to R&yaga<Jda ; 
the present improvement removes the principal obstacle to toiffic 
between the two places, by carts. Rupees 1,500 were spent in clear- 
ing about 150 additional miles in the Qolgonda hills and in going 
over the previous clearings. These roads now connect all the Fohce 
stations with one another. Under the Principal Assistant's directions, 
this grant waa worked by the Tabsildar of Qolgonda, through the 
agency of the villagers through whose limits the line passes ; when 
there is no cultivation going on, they are glad to he ao employed in 
their own immediate neighbourhood. The rest of the grant, 3,000 
Rupees, was expended under Lieutenant Smith, Assistant Agent, in 
opening out a road from Mahadeoputti, on the upper plateau of the 
Jeypore country, to Cheptambo, on the lower. The old Brinjarry 
route OTCff the ghaut passed over some very rocky ground, goin„ 
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atiBight ov«r the spurs of hills and croesing the ' Tellingoni' river no 
les9 thfUL seven times. The new trace avoids these difficulties. It 
haa an average descent of about 1 in 20, uid is from five to eight 
yards wide all the way. It is ten miles, seventy-six yards in length, 
uid has five strong wooden bridges, and four drains, while the banks 
of fonr large, and two small nullahs have been sloped down. There 
were 2,010 yards of cutting from the slope of hills, 1,360 yards of 
stone wall revetment work, 1,510 yards of rocky ground, off which 
stone had to be dug out and removed. The road is well gravelled 
throughout. Towards the close of 1865-66, the Qovemment granted 
another sum of 5,000 Rupees for the special purpose of opening out 
the Saura hiUs ; this money ia in course of expenditure. For 1866-67, 
Rupees 10,000 have been assigned. 



SECTION III .•-SEA COAST AND SEA PORTS. 

The sea-coast of the Vizagapatam district, measured in a direct 
line from Tuni of the Godftvui district on the south, to the right 
bank of the Chicacole river as it disembogues at Maphuz Bunder on 
the north, extends about 110 miles. The following description of 
the coast and ports has been compiled for this Manual by Captain 
W. L. Pascal, Master Attendant at Vizagapatam ; It begins from the 
soath. 

PENTACOTTA- 

Fentacotta, a small sea-port in latitude 17°, 19' north longitude, 82° 
35' SO* east, beajs from Cocanada nearly north-east^ distant about 
thirty-one miles. The land between this and Cocanada is low and 
interspersed with sandy hillocks. It has an open roadstead, and 
during the south-west monsoon, towards which quarter it is more 
exposed than to the north-east, a heavy sea rolls in and the surf on 
the beach is very rough. Moreover, as the river or backwater is 
closed for ten months out of the year, the shipments on the beach 
are attended with great deUy and risk ; hence the trade of the port 
during the south-west monsoon is rather slack. But during the 
north-east monsoon the exports are great ; Pentacotta being nearly 
surrounded with some very rich and fertile villages, the produce of 
which is during the south-west monsoon, generally taken away to 
Cocanada for shipment. 

* ConmnuuMtMl bj C^tun W. L, PhmI, lUrtw Attendast, ^Im^pirtMn. 
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PeDtacotta may be easily known by two little conical hilla iolimd. 
Tfaey are some three miles apart and bear nearly east and west of 
each other and are called the " Tuni Hilla," but this is a mistake, as 
they are in MungaTorain and not in TunL There is a large pucka- 
buiiding on the beach, and the best anchora^ at Fentacotta is in 
seven £athoms, about a mile off shore, with the pucka-building bear- 
ing about N. W. ^ N. to N. W. by N. and the easternmost conical 
hill about N. i W. to N. W. by-N. 

POLARAM. 
From Fentacotta to Folanun the coast runs about north-east by 
east distance about fourteen miles. Folaram may be known by a 
rock near the sea-side called the " Quoin" rock on which a bungalow 
stands. The trade of this port was so insignificant that on the lOtb 
of December 1863, the Government abolished it as a shipping 
port 

WATTADA. 
From FoUrara to Wattada the coast lies about east north-east; dis- 
tance about a league and a quarter. From WattRda the coast of 
Orissa is sqid to commence, extending as far as the river Hooghly ; 
and the chain of hills or highlands begins irom this place, stretdi- 
ing along the margin of the sea as far as Oanjam. Wattada was 
formerly a small shipping port, end is in latitude 17° 26' north longi- 
tude, 82° 52' east. It is easily recognised by a lai^ bluff-hill on the 
margin of Uie sea, to the southward of which there is a smaller one, 
on which there is a dismantled Travellers' Bungalow with its out- 
houses. The river here runs between these two hills and admite of 
vessels of no more than fifty or sixty tons entering. But as the 
trade here was of little or no consequence, this port also was abolish- 
ed with that of Polaram. 

PUDIMADAKA. 
Fudimadaka in latitude 17° 30* north, and longitude 83° 00' east, 
lies north-east by east, distant three leagues from Watt&da. It has 
a small bay, and is at present a shipping port It has a conspicuous 
land-mark called the Pillar-Bock, which no Mariner can mistake. 
This rock is in about five fathoms of water to the southward of the 
port, ani^wtween this and the shore there is a ledge of rocks which 
serves the purpose of a breakwater, so that vessels during the height 
of the soutii-weBt monaoon or in heavy weather may load and un- 
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load there, whereas at other ports on tiiis coast (Cocaoada excepted) 
they would be unable to maintain their communication witii the 
shore. In ftict it jaa,y be said with safety that Fudimadaka is one of 
tlie safest sea-porta on the coast of Orissa. Thia port could be 
brought to some note, were there proper bnuuih roads leading 
to it 

The proper anchonge is in six fathoms of water about a mile off 
Bhore. Hllax-rock bearing about S. S. W. i W. to S. W. by S. godowns 
on shore 'S^. i N. to W. by. N. But during the strength of the north- 
east monsoon or during the months of October and November, they 
shotild lie a little further out in about seven fatiioms to give the 
pillar a wide berth, in case of parting or being compelled to stand 
to sea. 

PIGEON ISLAND. 

This island, so called from the niunber of pigeons that roost and 
breed on it, bears from Watt&da about north-east by east half east ; 
distance about seven or eight leagues. It is situated close to the 
mainland and is not discernible unless you burrow quite dose to the 
shore. The coast opposite this island has a barren and sandy appear- 
ance, by iritich one is enabled to distinguish it at a moderate 



VIZAQAPATAif. 
In giving a description of Vizagapatam too much cannot be said 
of the grandeur of the natural features by which it is distinguished. 
The scenery is beauti&l, and the buildings in the Fort with those on 
the hiUs and along the beach are highly picturesque. 

Vizagapatam is one of the principal sea-ports on the coast of Orissa, 
and is situated in latitude IT 42' half north, and longitude 83° 26' 
east, and is distant about ten leagues north-east half east from Wat- 
i&da. The coast "between them is slightly convex with middling 
high bjid near the sea, and safe to approach to ten or twelve fathoms 
or within about two miles off shore. 

Vizagapatam is very easily recognised by that conspicuous head- 
land or promontory called the " Dolphin's Nose," on the summit of 
which stand the remains of an old castle with a flag-staff in its 
centre. At the northern put of the foot of this hill are the ruins 
of an old battery, to the eastward of which there is a cave which is 
said to run some miles inland, but owing to its being infested 
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with bata, froga, snakes, and such like vennin, it has not been 
diligently explored. 

The best anchorage in Vizagapatam roads is with the follow- 
ing bearings : castle on the Dolphine T^oae, S. W. J W. to S. S. W. 
Sugar Loaf Hill from N.K i N. to N.N.E. Mosque on Dooi^ hill 
fttim W. by N. to W-N-W. or the two mosques in one. Fort flag 
fltafl" from N.W. to W.N.W. with the mouth of the river open. 
Depth of water six and a half to eight fethoms. These bearings will 
answer in either monsoon. 

Between the Dolphin's Nose and the Fort or town of Yizagapatam 
runs the river which is deep enough to admit vessels of 250 to SOO . 
tons only, during spring tides, owing to the impediment of the Bar. 
If this were removed, it would be a great advantage to the shipping, 
as they could then come in and land or discharge cai^ in the river. 
The cost of the work would be about 50,000 Rupees. There are 
about thirty Native craft belooging to this port, measuring from 50 
to 250 tons. These vessels go to sea eight months in the year, vix., 
frvm September to April, which period is considered fine weather, 
and they are laid up in dock the other four months, repairing, as 
they are tot^y unable to contend with tho south-west monsoon 
which then prevails with all iti force. 

During the eight months that they are at sea, the smaller crafr 
are kept on the coast and the laiger ones sent over to (he eastward; 
these latter are navigated by Uahomedan " Mftlims" who make use 
of the Quadrant and dead reckoning ; while the smaller crafl ar« 
handled by Hindoo " Syrangs," who avail themselves oi the land and 
sea breeze in running up and down the coast, except during the 
months of March and April, when they are obliged to get a few 
degrees off the land to make their southing. 

The Docks here are about a mile and a half up the river and are 
similar to those on the coast generally (mud,) but the stratum here 
being of a more snbstantial nature, the docking operations are very 
much fiunlitated. 

We may insert in this place a brief notice of some contrivances 
pnuitised by the Native Mariners of the Goromaitdel Coast, in navi- 
gating, sailing and repairing their vessels. We extract it from page 
101, in No. 37, Madras Journal of Literature and Science, 1860. It 
was contributed by Captain Congreve of the Artillery. 
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No. 1. — Deaei-iptimi of an InatrvmeiU uaeA by thtm for Jvnding 
their latUvdinal position of the Coast. 

The principle of tliis simple though ingenioiu instrument, the only 
oiie, I apprehend, oaed by the Native Mariners of these porta for 
ascertaining their latitude frhen out of soundings, is as follows. A 
piece of thin hoard, ohlong in shape, three inches long by one and a 
half vide, is furnished with a string suspended from its centre, 
eighteen inches long. A number of knttts axe made in this string, 
indicative of certain previously observed latitudes ; in other worda, 
coinciding with the positions of certain well known places on the 
coast The position of these knots is obtained in the following 
manner. The observer elevates the board in his left hand, its 
longest side being upwards, and draws it backwards and forr 
wards in front of his eye until ite upright length exactly corres- 
ponds with, or covers the space included between the polar star 
end the horizon With his right hand he next cat^es bold of the 
string and brings it to his noae, he makes a knot at the point where 
it touches that feature ; and if he at the time be abreast of Point 
Falmiras, an undeviating index is afforded, which will in future 
show him when he is off that point, the north star's elevation being 
always fixed, and therefore all the parts of the triangle formed by 
his line of sight, the string, and the distance between the polar st^r 
and the horizon or the length of the board, equally as constant. To 
make the thing as clear as possible, suppose the observer find when 
out at sea, that the knot which measured the former coincidence of 
his position with Point Palmiras, agaia impinges on bis nose, he is 
satisfied, on this occasion, he is in the same latitudinal line, as he 
was on that, or that he is off Point Falmiras. 

He makes similar observations at, and a knot is fixed opposite 
each conspicuous pla«e, on the length of the string, as far as Dondra 
Head in Ceylon generally. Thus by a simple observation at any 
future time the Mariner is enabled to ascwtain his positioa witii 
sufficient accuracy for his purposes, anywhere on the coast between 
Calcutta and the south point of Ceylon. 

No. 2. — To aacertain the rate of Sailing. 

By previous practice the native sidlor knows his rate of walking; 
in other words he has instructed himself to tell how many miles an 
hour he is walking, at different d^rees of celerity. He throws a 
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piece of wood overboard forwards, and w&lks aft, keeping pace with 
the wood floating past, then ho remembers his rate of walking, to 
which the progress of the vessel mu»b necessarily be equal 

No. 3. — To Odcertain the direction of the C'wrrent. 
This ia performed by throwing into the sea during the prevalence 
of a calm, a ball of ashes kneaded together by water. As it slowly 
sinks it separates, leaving a long broad tail, like a comet's, behind it, 
which ia wafled away va. the nm of the current, making a line of 
direction apparent to an observer standing a littie over the surface. 

No. 4, — Deacri^ition, Ac, of the Mud Docks. 
In Uie first instance, when a ship is to be docked, she is floated 
into a basin direct from the sea or inlet ; then the entrance is closed. 
The baain is surrounded by a high mud bank which forms it. The 
level of the water in the baain upon which the vessel now floats ia 
raised by scraping the mud from the banks into the basin, levelling 
it at the bottom of the water, and so raising the bottom of the basin 
which must of consequence elevate its contained water. This 
process is carried on until the ship is considerably higher than the 
level of the contiguous sea or inlet, the water is then sufiered to run 
ofT, two beams B,re placed transversely under the ship, stem and 
stem, resting on the new and exposed bottom of the basin. Perpen- 
dicolar shores are then put to her, and the earth levelled until she is 
on the same plane as the adjoining ground. 

No, 5. — Uiidocking the- Ship from her elevated poaiHon. 
Four sets of cables are used, each one is coiled into the shape of a 
solid cone, one fake or coil not touching the one beneath it, soft mud 
aad aand being interposed between each layer .as well as smeared all 
over it. One cone is placed under the starboard bulge forward, and 
another under Hie same bulge idl, a third and fourth correspond in 
position on the larboard side ; thus the four solid cones of rope sup- 
port the ship. She ia now gradually lowered by withdrawing from 
the base of each cone simultaneously a coil or fake, by which tJie 
four cones bodily subside, and the vessel along with them, resting as 
she does upon them. It might be conjectured that by removing the 
lower coil the superstructure would tumble down, but this is obvi- 
ated by the solidity of the mass, each layer consisting of a solid flap 
coil of rope, one circle round witliin another. 
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BIULIPATAM. 

ThiB port ifl in latitude 17°. 53', N., and longitude 87°, 26', E., and 
bears K.EL about five and a half leagues from Tizagapatam. The 
coast between them is very bold, having fifteen to siKteen fathoms 
within two or three miles off the shore. About four and a half 
miles north-eaat of Yizagapatam is Waltair point, on which an upper 
roomed bungalow is built; and about a cable's length to the south- 
ward stajids the boundary pillar of the northern limits of the port of 
Yizagapatam. " Sugar Loaf Hill," that remarkable land mark which 
affords an infallible guide to ships making either of the ports of 
Yizagapatam or Bimlipatam, is about three or four miles to the 
north-eajst of Waltair point Between them there is a fine bay called 
" Lawson's Bay." In this bay the ship " Nile" grounded some 
fourteen years ago ; she eventually got off, but not before throwing 
overboard a great quaatit}' of her cargo, uid receiving assistance from 
Yizagapatam. 

North-eaatof the " Sugar Loaf" is another bay called by the Katives 
" Oopada Muddak&" This is a magnificent bay, and would be a fine 
place to resort to in heavy weather, but it does not appear to be 
properly known. 

The best anchorage in the roads of Bimlipatam is with the fol- 
lowing bearing ; Pagoda on the Hill of Bimlipatam from W. by S. to 
W.S.W. ; " Sugar Loaf Hill," from S.W. to S.W. by S. ; Flag Staff, 
W. to W. by S. 

The river of Bimlipatam will not admit of vessels of more than 
fifty or sixty tons entering, and that only during certains seasons of 
the year. During the remaining period, the bar is silted up and 
boats then have to load and unload on the beach. 

Bimlipatam c^ late has become a port of considerable trade, both 
aa regards export and import, and it ia frequented by British and 
Foreign vessels of very large tonnage. The exports to Marseilles are 
greater than at any other port on the coast and the revenue of the 
place has increased materially. 

konAhah and the santapilly light. 

From Bimlipatam the coast trends about N.E. ^ N. to KonSdah 

point Two miles to the northward of KonSdah point stands the 

hamlet of Eonad^, and between them there ia a Bungalow, called the 

Konftdab Bnng^ow in the Chart. 
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The anchorage here for native vesBohi is in about five aod a half 
iathotna of water ; but the port is seldom or ever viutedby Bntiah 
vBaaela, and the trade of the place is consequently diverted to Bimli- 
patam. 

Four or five miles north-east of the village of Konldah ia the Santo- 
pilly Light, which is exhibited on the summit of a little hill This li^t 
has been ezhilnted there since 1847- It was put up at the recom- 
motdaiion of the late Captain Biden, Master Attendant at Madras, 
who came up to survey the Santaptily rocks in September 1846, and 
on his return thence, he strongly ui^ed the absolute necessity of a 
light being placed on one of the Santapilly or Eonidah hills, and it 
was accordingly sanctioned by Government The light has heea a 
great boon to ihe merchant services more parUcularly to vessels 
Timlfing the port of Bimlipatam. 

SANTAPILLY HOCKS. 
The position of these rocks has been correctly ascertained ; they are 
ntuated in latitude IT, 59', 30*, N., and longitude 83°, 47', 30', R, and 
bear about S.E. ^ E. from the Light House ; distant about six miles. 
Ab they are right in the track of vessels going up and down the coast, 
and present no indication of danger during fine weather and are not 
visible until you find yourself nearly on them, they comprise one of 
the most dangerous reefs wittiin the whole seaboaid of this Fre- 
sidmcy: But the light by night and the Santapilly peak by 
day, with the lead and good look out will always guide a ship clear 
of them. However in thick squally weather, when no proper land 
mark or light is visible, it becomes absolutely necessary to stand in 
with the coast in the vicinity of these rocks, with great care and 
attention ; they should not be approached from the eastward imdev 
seventeen or eighteen fathoms. 

There is a safe channel between these rocks and the main-land for 
ships and vessels of all classes with sounding of five &thoms within 
a mile of the coast and of nine fathoms within half a mile of the 
rocks, affording a clear apace of about four miles in breadth, quite 
sufficient for a ship to work through with safety. 

We know of only two instances of vessels having grounded on 
these rocks since the light has been exhibited on the Konidah bill ; 
viz., the British Siap " Alfred," belonging io Uessn. Grewi, and the 
French Ship " Madras," bdoaging to Pasteur Freres of ManeiUea ; 
and the yery circamstance of these veiBels havisg floated off imm- 
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di&tely after hftTing takea the rocka, renders it certain that these 
reefs are steep, too, on all sides, uid cannot be approached with too 
much cauUon. 

CHICACOLK RIVER. 
This river, vrhose right bank is the northern limit or boundary of 
the Yizagapatam seaboard, is in latitude 18°, 12', N. It bears 
firom Eonidah point N.E. ^ R, distant six to six and a hdf leagues. 
The coast between them is hi^ and may be approached with safety 
to eleven or twelve fiithoms, about two or three miles off ehoi«. 
There are two little ports between them ; the one to the southward 
is called Cotapalium, and the other to the northward Cooppily, but 
as these ports are never visited by vessels and are of no consequence 
whatever, we shall say nothing regarding them. 

SECTION IV.-GE0L06T. 

1. The hiU touts of Vizagapatam have never been visited by a 
geologist, but in the fifth volume of the " Madras Journal of Litei^- 
ture and Science" are preserved some cursory notes by Dr. Benza, 
on the geological features of that portion of the district which lies 
below the ghauts. Dr. Benza accompained the Governor, Sir 
Frederick Adam, on his tour through the Northern Circars in 1836. 
The party landed at Maaulipatani and marched by easy stages to 
Ganjam. Dr. Benza has catalc^ed the principal rocks, examined 
during the journey, according to their d«^ree of prevalence. 

1. Gametic gneiss, the felspar sometimes chang- 

ing into albite or adulaxia. 

2. Porphyry. 

3. Hornblende slate and rock. 

4. Sandstone. 

6. Kankar, ancient and modem, 

6. Shell limestone. 

7. Common granite. « 

8. Basalt 

9. Lateritic iron ore. 

10. Sienitic granite. 

11. BhwksoiL 

12. Alluvium. 

2. < The district wae mtered finm Toonee, the northern firontier 
town of theOodft-reri Dutiict, travnsedinitsaitiro Iwgth to Chica- 
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cole, and finiJly quitted hy the SHamp^t& pass, betveeo P^conda 
and Farla Eimedy. Dr. Beuza's account ia aa follows : — 

" PaykABOW and Toohee, F^jruary 7- — These two villa^^ are 
divided by a torrent, being situated at the foot of a group of hilla, 
vhich rise in a ridgy form with an east and west direction. Some 
bills of this group attain a height of about one tJiousand feetabove 
tiie plain, and are thickly covered with shrubs and underwood. 
They are formed of gaxnetic gneiss with oocaaional stiata of quartz, 
their direction being that of the ridge itaelf, viz., east and west, and 
nearly all of them are vertical ; at leaat those of the smnmit are 
clearly sa" 

" Kakkafilli, February 9. — The country between Toonee and 
tiua place is interspersed with numerous Mils and knolls, all of them 
of a conical shape, covered with thick shrubby vegetation. They 
are formed of the gametic gneiss ; the only difference between this 
rock and ihat of other localities, is tiiat the felspar has the composi- 
tion of that Tariety called albite or cleavelanyite." 

" Close to our encampment was a hill, about four hundred feet 
above the plain, near whose sumjnit is a kind of grotto, over which 
bang two enormous masses of gneiss, which has been converted into 
a tiny pagoda, dedicated to the goddess Coocooresha, whose devotees 
must have patience to ascend 295 steps cut in the rock, besides pay- 
ing their propitiatory offerings. The view enjoyed from tha pagoda 
is magnificent. The whole hill is gneiss, and, in the large masses on 
the sides and above the pagoda, the stratification ia well marked, the 
strata dipping eastwardly." 

" Ykllamanchili, February 10. — ^The approach to this place is 
very picturesque, the village being surrounded by numerous hills 
rising abruptly to various heights, and assuming the most romantic 
shapes. The rock is gametic gneiss, most of the garnets being 
amorphous, and decomposed into a cancelliform structure.* The 
quartz strata sometimes resemble quartz-rock, and at others they are 
^vided into many smaller strata, conformable to those of the rock. 
The color of quartz is white, except in some few blocks, where it 
becomes of a rose color, (No. 36). 

" Some strata of this, aa well as of the other kinds of gneiss, are 
exclusively formed either of garnets or felspar, which last mineral, 
when decomposed, forms a coarse kind of porcelain earth (No. 37). 

* TobeezpUiBMl«taMlwqii«ntpMiJi»(4tJbiiJounul(Ko.8B.) 
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The strata near our camp had a veHicat position, their diiection, and 
that of the other neighbouring hills, being about north-eaat and 
south-west dipping west These strata are easily separable, and the 
pagoda, in ruins at the summit of tiie hill, is built of this gneiss, 
which is exceedingly well adapted for such purposes, on accouat of 
the great &cility of its cleavage into slabs of any dimensionu and 
form. The felspar has often a laminar structure, and assnmes a 
beautiful scarlet red color (Na 38). 

" EjLSIHKOTA, February 11. — Approaching this place, the hilla are 
composed of the gneiss previously described ; and the garnets are so 
numerous as to form strata exclusively. The direction of this range 
is the same as the preceding, the strata being nearly vertical." 

" The sides of some of the hills presented a chalky color, owing 
to the number of decomposed felspathic strata. I must here parti- 
cularize an observation which occurs in more than one place of my 
note-book, regarding the durability of this gneiss, namely, that quartz 
seems to give a greater compactness to the rock, than when the 
other two minerals are the only ones composing it." 

" Besides the seams of the strata, this gneiss is intersected at all 
angles by many fissures, which divide the strata into rhombs, cubes 
and other angular forma ; which is clearly seen in the two hills close 
to Kasimkota to the north. The usual nodular kankar is frequently 
seen over the soil. The concretionary rock, met everywhere in tho' 
plains of India, and particularly along water-courses, seems of recent 
origin, and, indeed, to be daily forming." 

" Afi^SkSP\5T>i, February 12. — AnkapUU being only three miles 
OD our way to this place, instead of remaining at Kasimkota the 
whole night, some of our party went to visit the residence of Sooria 
Pracasa Row, who has laid out his gardens, and fitted up his houses 
after the European fashion. Some of tis slept at Ankapilli, and 
had scarcely eight miles' journey to Aganampudi, and did not leave 
the former village till past seven in the morning." 

" All the hills on the way had the usual conical shape, and were 
formed of gneiss. Those to the north of our camp, were quite of a 
different outline ^om most seen during this excursion, being of 
a ridgy shape, with spiiy summits and naked precipitous sides. Gose 
to Uie camp was an isolated hill about one thousand feet above the 
plain, of peculiar conformation, being of a conical shape with a ver- 
tical, ridgy projection, some feet thick, down its eaatem sides from 
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apex to base, diTiding the hilt into two halves, a northern and south- 
em portioa The stmta forming both aides have an opposite dip ; 
those to the north dip northward, and those to the south, southward ; 
thus divei^ing from the projecting ridge, as if from an anticUoal line. 
If this vertical ridge had had a black, instead of a whitish grey 
color, as it appeared at a mile distance, I should have taken it for a 
basaltic dyke, bursting through the gneiss, and at the same time 
elevating the mai^in of the fractured strata I then recollected that, 
at the western foot of this mountain, there was a dry deep nullah, 
in the bed of which were implanted large masses of common granite, 
projecting many feet above it (No. 39). From this I conclude that 
the lowest rock is common granite, which Elevated, and intruded 
into, tiie stratified rock." 

" The appearance of the apiry, sharp-peaked mountains to the 
north, seems to countenance the abovementioned surmise ; nor can 
we suppose the enormous blocks in the bed of the nullah to be erra- 
tic boulders ; because many had their extensive convex surface a few 
inches only above the bed of the torrent The other rocks in this 
plain, are loose pieces of laberitic iron ore, and below the soil a thick 
stratum of kankar. Carbonate of soda iocrusts the indurated sandy 
soil in some places (No. 40)." 

"Waltaib, Februa/ry 13. — From the last encampment to this 
place the billy appearance of the district continues ; the rock is gneiss, 
the strata highly inclined, and, in some hills, nearly vertical, and 
traversed in fissures, which, cutting the seams at an angle, the naked 
aides of the hills are thereby marked with lozenge shapes. The 
plain, before reaching Vizagapatam, is covered with a white efflor- 
escence, like hoar-frost, produced l^ the small crystals of muriate of 
soda deposited after the evaporation of the sea vrater, with which 
this soil appears to be impr^;nated. Numerous pit« are dug in the 
soil, close to the hiU of gneiss in the road to Waltair, to obtain the 
shells many feet below, which are burnt for lime ; generally they are 
salt- vrater shells. If my memory does not fail me, a portion of this 
plain has been lately drained, by which the air, before proverbially 
unhealthy, has been rendered pure, and many thousand acres of luid 
have been rechiimed from the sea." 

" The hills about Waltair are gneiss ; some of the strata are exclu- 
sively formed of garnets, sometimes containing more mica than in 
other localitioi, occasionally in nests (No. 41). The way from Yizaga- 
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patam bo Waltaii lies through rocky knoUs, hillocks and i 
heaped one over the other, ajid before reaching Waltair there is an 
uoduUting sandj plain (perhaps not a quarter of a mile broad) of a 
red color, the result of the disiutegiatjon of the gneiss abounding 
with garnets." 

"BiMLiPATAM, Febmary 14. — It seema that the range, or at 
least a branch, of the mountains composed of gneiss terminates in 
' abrupt cliffs and precipices in the sea, a few miles north of Waltair. 
The tide ebbing after midnight, we availed ourselvea of that time to 
start from Waltair, the road which traverses the shore and passes 
over the large masses of rock which jut out into the sea, being at 
that time passable. The spur of the gneiss forms rough tabular 
maaaes, which, in a vertical position, extend some way into the sea ; 
and although the moon shone bright, I could only discriminate the 
position of the strata. The specimens, which I broke off as I passed, 
proved to be the gneiss, which prevails in the road we followed." 

" The hill, at tiie foot of which Bimlipatam stands, is also composed 
of this rock, the strata being in no way contorted, although veiy 
much inclined. This is the case, likewise, with this rock, in other 
localities of the Northern Circars ; differing from other species of 
gneiss common to the table-land of Mysore, and extending as far as 
Errode, which are tortuous and twisted in all directions. The sum- 
mit <A this hill is capped with an enormous tabular mass of a lateritic 
stone, placed horizontally over the bassets of the vertical strata of the 
gneiss (No. 43). This cavernous, ferruginous clay-stone imbeds very 
laige pieces of the subjacent rock, not only near its surface but also 
deep in its substance. The nearly vertical position of the strata ia 
seen better than in any other situation of this hill, in the sides of the 
tAtife dose to the ruined house, which is cut in the hard rock. It 
must be remarked, that, at the points of contact between the gneiss 
and the lateritic rock, the former is very much infiltrated with iron. 

" VIZIANAGHUM, FeWuory 16. — The plain, for many miles round 
Yizianagrum, is sandy, mixed with some pieces of quartz ; below 
the soil, in one or two nullahs, are strata of nodular kankar, 
occasionally imbedding pebbles of bsematitic iron ; the stalactitic 
kind of this ore being also common (No. 44)." 

" Behind the barracks and the bazaar of the Nativ« Regiment, 
quartered here, axe some hillocks quite different, in aspect and form. 
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itom th« gnein rocks we have deacribed. It ia oommon gnaite, 
having the mifia. both disaemiiuited aod in nesta, and containe a good 
deal of qu&riz. Enormous masses of this granite are heaped ap in 
great coniiision, some of them placed, tor-like, one above the other; 
many rest on tho convex surface of others, which axe deeply fixed 
in the ground. On the surface, this granite has a brovnish black 
fjnge, but it ia whitish grey in the fractura When the mica is wanting 
and the felspar scanty, the rock resembles quartz-rock. Close to 
these hillocks some blocks of lateiitic rock are seen, which have the 
same position as the granite, that is, implanted in the soil" 

" The black soil in this locality, as in other places, has a substra^ 
tum of nodular k&nkar, besides tJie tufaceous kind scattered on the 
aoil In the dry bed of a brook, I saw enormous blocks of this last 
mentioned rock jutting forth." 

" CoTAPALTUH, February 18. — We left KonSdah this momiag at half 
past four. I employed about an. hour in examining a hill to th« 
north of the road, not more than two miles &om this placa It is 
rather steep, about four hundred feet from the ground, formed of 
gn«ss abounding in garnete. A.t the summit I looked for lateritic 
ferruginous clay-stone ; but I did not see a trace of it, nor in tho 
declivities, except a few erratic pieces in tiie talus. It is in this 
locality, that I first saw some blocks of gametic gaeise, with strata 
v«iy mucli distorted, their paxallelism being not afiected. Those on 
the summit were vertical ; at least the bassets of vertical strata were 
seen running in a direction north and south, while those on the east- 
em and western sides appeared to divei^ (having the same direc- 
tion as those of the summit) anticlinally, t^e w^tem dipping west, 
the eastern to the east. The hill, and another near, were surrounded 
with a talus at their base, an unusual occurrence in India. The 
kankar is abundant." 

" ChicAOOlS, February 19. — As it was hardly day-light when we 
left Gotapalium, I could not distinguish the character of the rocks, 
projecting here and th^^ close to the road, which appeared of a black 
color, and probably were green-stone, or basalt. On arriving at the 
camp I saw many masses similar in appearance to those passed early 
in the morning. These were hornblende slate, and those previously 
seen were probably the same rock, both being in immense tabular 
tuaaa^ laid one over the other horizontally, or placed in an erect 
(Msition, the "raised extremities leaning against each other, or heaped 
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t<]fetb«r, witboui u^ e^^akrity or order ; 'vhm th^ quarto wm 
soHtty, aba nwk becune eharacterietic hombl«ide date (No. 45)." 

"^« highest liill, about five btmdred feet above the plain of 
OMoacole, is compoaed of gametic gneifis in a state of decompositicni, 
tbe strata nearly Tertical From the nortli side of this hill are aoMt 
^r^ectang along the ^ain, in the mannw of dykea, many blocks of 
hombieoide rock ; and ai the foot, fadng uorUi, is an enormous vein, 
or rather bed, of quartz rook, many yanda thick, whose ontgoinga 
form a kind of ^elfy projection at the baae of the hill ; the direction 
of this bed being east and west. Most of this latter rock consists of 
the intimate a^Intinatioa (No. 46) ; although in some parts they 
are united by a clayey fwru^nons paste, producing a kind of 
ailicious pudding-stone (No. 47), in claysfcone porphyry." 

" Sh'AHPiTA, February 23. — In the middle of the new I^lconda 
Pass. This road, which has lately been constructed, is cut through a 
group of hills, covered to the summit with thick impervious forests of 
gigantic trees, the road lying along the tortuous valleys, and intri- 
cate paths at their base. On account of the thick arboreous vegeta- 
tion, the prevailing rocks are seen now and then only, j uttiug through 
an occasionid avenue, or in the openings between the trees, or, more 
perfecUy, along'the qiace which has been cleared for the road. They 
are all of hornblende slate, the strata ot which axe well defined ; the 
same cock, found near Chicacole, is probably a diramation of this 
centre group, which appears to give off branches in different 
directions." 

" T)u§ achiatons diorite has a bluiah color, on account of the large 
quantity of hornblende enteiing into its composition — ^its fracture is 
splintery and glimmering (No. 48) ; and when t^e felspar predomi- 
nates the cqlor changes into whitish. In most of the places we have 
been journeying all ttwxnigh the lulls, knolls and olevatiosa and! 
projecting rocks of any ^titude, bave been of the class of primitive 
stestified rocks, bub, ^ reader ntust have .remt^rked, that, wherever 
opportumties of observation oceuzred in deep nullahs ti, their base 
ot vx the vidl^rs, common granite formed "the lowest visible ro<^ 
^niis is the case in IVofwda Pass ; the beds of the torrents, which 
occupy the narrow and deep valley amcwg these cloeely crowded 
hills, show blocks of granitic rocks, deep in the ground, composed 
of quartz, felspu* and a few gamete (Na 49), and exfoliating in 
concentric lasninn, u otiierganMta do." 
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VMMsiDatioii have dMie much to keep it alire, but tbow ^vejudiceB 
an feat diBsppeaiing, utd it is boped that the nav Vicciiie £itab- 
luhmeut Till Booa prove that tius is a wholly prorentf^jle disMaa* 

5. Beriberi. — ^This disease is endemic at the sereral statiom &t 
the coast in the northern division ; especially at those which are low, 
damp, and more or less swampy. It is found at all seaaons of the 
year and is said to extend about forty miles inland. 

Tiaa disease, though endemic in many situations, frequently 
appears as an epidemic, after the setting in of the rains, or £rom 
July to the close of the yesj, when fev&is, dysenteric complaints 
uid cholera also break out, to a greater or less extent annually — 
and they would all seem to have a common origin, viz., malarious 
exhalation, though modified in the several forms of the diaesfies 
enumenkted. 

The disease occurs both in an acute and ohKHUC fcffm ; the acute 
form of beriberi, being usually attended by fever of an int^mittent 
type, and of four or five days' dura^on, vrhneeos, the chronio form is 
more frequently the sequela of rheumatism or of fever, either of Mid 
intcffmittent or remittent iorm. 

Daring canvaleat^niw the greatest benefit will be found from the 
efiect of chai^ of climate, which should be resorted to in «v^ 
case in which it may be practicable. 

6. Leprosy. — 5Tus is rather a ecanmon disease ajnongat the Natives 
living near tiie const ; it is believed to be hereditary ukd contagious, 
but tiie prooik are not very aatisfacitoiy. It appears in a variety of 
forms; in some cases the skin and subcutaneous tissues «nly are 
effected ; in others the joints of the extremitieB ulcerate one by one 
and drop off. Probable cause. — Unwholesome and insufficient food, 
Mpecially putrid &4i ; contagion ; the effects of a saline atmosphere. 

7. Elepkantiasia. — The leprosy of the Greeks, although appa- 
rently induced by the same peculiarities of climate, is quite a distinct 
diswse horn the above. It ia very prevalent in Viaigapatam ; it 
appears to be the effect of a low grade of i n fl a mma tion occurring m 
tie flohotrtaneoufl tisBuw. It is a disease of very slow progress and 
peeutiu* in its invasioB — the patient ie attacked frem time to time 
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wi^ f«ver «f aa intennittetLt type, and witii vt^ KtUdc ■ fnah 
deposit takes place in the limb at part a&cted, vMch thus become* 
gradually eatained. 

8. DiarrkcBo. — Not a very prevalent disease, and except when it 
oocois in old people snffering from ezpoeare and &nune, is readily 
unliable to treatment. 

9. Dysentery. — Not of imfireqaent occurrence, but doea not often 
assume an epidemic form. 

10. Shffwmatiam. — ^Rather prevalent but not iu an acute form. 
It is frequently the result of venereal disease. 

11. Venereal Disease. — Does not prevail to a great extent, but 
sufBuently so to render the use of all the means of repression in 
one's power advisable. 

12. JJlcera. — ^Are very prev^ent amongst the poor, and are fre- 
quently very obstinate and difficult to cure. 



SECTION VL-FLOBA. 
{Gom.m.v/aioaUA by Ms. BoswBU., CwU Service, Prvnoipal Aaststami.) 

The best account of the Flora of the Korthem Circars is contained 
in Sir Walter Elliot's " Flora Andhrioa," a vernacular and botanical 
list of jdants, conim<»iIy ntet wit^, in tiie Telugu districts. 

In the report of the Conservator of Forests for 1869-60, in an 
extract from his Diaiy, Dr. Gl^bom says of Tizagapatam : — " This 
is a picturesque station, but the red bmI does not seem stnted for 
tree culture, and the only place where I found fine trees was in the 
gardens of Gode Surya Frakasa Rao and Narraon Baa There were 
numgoes, s^Kxlillas, oruiges, and lagerstroemia regina. The cashew- 
nnt tbrives well at Waltair. On my return a few weeks later, I 
inspected an exceedingly interesting private garden, formed at 
AnkapilU, by the late Gode Surya FtBkasa Bao. This interested me 
exceedingly, uLd I addressed the Agri-Hortiaultural Society on tiiB 
sntiject, thinking the matter deserving of their notice. A silver 
medal and certificate were awarded as heir-looms to the fiunily. The 
toze of a few exotic trees, as mahogany, cayapnti and other Mye- 
TACEJt particularly attracted notice, showing the richness of the soil 
and the comparative humidity of the climate, under the shelter of 
the hills. The greater part of tbis Collectorate is Zamindari. I haive 
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nodiii]^ to remark, save that I hope enlightened proprietors will take 
up the subject of planting on river bonks as a speculation, which will 
probably prove profitable as the present demand for timber is sore 
to continue." 

" BmuPATJJL — In proceeding along the beach I found the Band 
binders Spvnifex aquarroaua and IpoTtiea pea caprce (goat's foot 
creeper) with the addition of Phcenix acavlia (the stemlesa dote) not 
found farther south. The laige sugar bctory at ChittivaUsa 
receives its supply of firewood irom a great distance and experiences 
considerable difficulty in obtaining a sufficient quantity." 

Among the commonest trees of the district are the Aeada 
Arabica, (Tel) Nalla tumma ; Aoada apedoaa, (Tel) Dirisina ; 
Artocarpua integrifolia, (TeL) Panasa ; Azadirachia hidica, C^eL) 
Vepa; Boraaaus Jlahdli formia, (Tel) Tate; Casaia auricuUUa, (Tel.) 
Tangedu ; Caauarina muricata, (Fei.) Sarva, introduced of late 
years ai)d which grows well ; Cocoa nudfera, (TeL) Tenk&ya ; 
Erythrma Indica, (Tel.) Badadi ; Eugema jambolana, (TeL) 
Nerudu ; Feronia elephatUwm (TeL) Velaga ; Fivua Bemgalanaia, 
(TeL) Marri ; Ficua Glemerata Fitms religioea, (Tel.) Rivi ; Pkanix 
aylveatrie, (Tel.) lt» ; Poinciam,a puldierrvma, (TeL) Turangi ; 
Sapindua ffma/rginatua, (Tel.) Konkudu ; Tamarimdua Indica, 
(TeL) Chinta; Zizyphus Jujuba, (TeL) G&ngoregu, &c." 

A list of trees in the valley of the Godivori, prepared by Captain 
Eeddome, will be found in 0eghom's Foresta of South India, p. 264. 

The forests are extensive and possess much large timber. Those 
in the Zamindaries are not in any way preserved, and it was only in 
1865-66 that a small establishment was appointed foi the conser- 
vancy of the Government Forests of Qolgonda which cover an area 
of some 2,000 square miles. In this tract the orange thrives weU, 
and most of the villages axe surrounded with orange grovea 

The following is a list, which has been lately prepared, of the chief 
trees aadi shrubs in the Golgonda forests: of some not yet identified, 
the Telugu names merely are entered. 
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Lbt of Trees and Shrubs in the Oolgonda Fweatt. 



Anem or Auapu ohettu 

Aabldu 

ArSorAii 



Buidi ohindun 
Buidi guiivengft 
Bankft Niien or Baoka 

Nikiri 
Barenld or Buinika 
Billu or KUuda cbettu 



BMd 
Buriga mftou 



Cluuidn or Suidn 



Cliuiduga or Swodugs 



Chidi 

ChilakA dudduka 

Chilak* juTvi 



toUntJa monophjlla Sc]er 
it;lu Atalaatoides 

HemM^lon cspitellatuin . 

Brisdelia ipmoia 

Wrifhtu witidj »ent«rica. 

Bauhinu nujemon. 

Qiuttsiu loDgifolia. 

Agati gtandifloium, 

Erythiina lodica 



A.daiianthara pavonina. 



Cordia mTza. 
Trophia upata. 

ChloroxyltHi 



A.cada tundra 



Ftwooarpni aantalinuni . 



Semecailiiu anocardium 



A.cacia odoratualma 



I^Ium. Pound ia tS^ parti. 
Length 20 to 40 feet, circum- 
fereuoe 12 to 14 (eet, uaed for 

ficrariag doora and wiiidcnn,&c. 



Uaod for pioota*. 

Rarely foimd, only in the north- 
era pKTti. The nods are uiad 
as a red dye, wld at G Ra. a 



Satin wood Common, uiad for 

agricultural iiiiplnneDta,boiea, 
lurniture, Ac, 



Of li 

H, W., Length 20' to 26 feet, 
ciniumferenae 10 to 13 feet, 
used for mortan, sugar-cane 
and oil milU. 

Common, Tields beama from SO 
to 26 feet, from 1 to 2i feat 
squani In great demand for 
windows, doors, fomituTB, fto. 

Tielda the red saudBis wood of 
Doubtful 



Found chiefly in the 
W,. Length 20 to 2 
oumfareDoe 10 to 12 
chiefly for morbus, 
and oil miila, and p: 
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TA^ 


Botuuoal NunM. 


Rniufci. 


ChiBttehttta 




fto. 


CUriMlfporaUrehgi. 




CUttiuknda 






CUM It* duMu 




WiU d*t« pdm. 


Skbb> 


Citrw madk. 


iraddtnHi. 


Badugft or Eunta ehettu... 






Dalimb* or Dalims 


Ponio gmutum ... -. 




DanlioiDutepumlnii ... 


CeUatiui manttDk. 




BbUa^w^r 




Found oa tha iloH* and foot of 
hiU*. Of eood^w. Huoh 

UMd for ul« 4l«M, ntTM Htd 
qx^M of whadi, miM for 


t>MId«U». 






BsU>ftorT4ei*l» 


UrtonixMhohrio. 


Of l«ig« du, found in *11 pHt<^ 
UMd I<7 igiioaltunl imple- 








ment., Und7poK«P«kM of 






irheeli,&c 


ElkkUokk. 






BmluTk." 








Pfmuiurtich. 




BM^^fkik 






Oaimnimnk 


Etna beigwaift. 






FoQDd in »U ptTi., UMd fbr 
beuu and ot£^ bunding {mr- 






Qwmmbn 




W^intUv*^*! good rim. 
auoh UMd tor kzlo^ nana ud 


GMiniSTi 

G«og»rig" 


^?£^^^^ 




GwS> 


a«^P».^ 




Gsn>. 






Owndo w Ottoaa nnkku. 


Ihrtyiiu diaodim. 




G4tk 


DuwpjrOB ^IntuK 


Uaad f « building puipom 


Oolaga 

lOamiiiiuorGhmipiiik .. 


ffinSiT'*'!"' .. 


Oaad(orpi<;otal,fte. 


OrttjTiaoW 






ohBmiot a»pi»i« =!'**" 


Tulda dammar or raon. 


OnnanidiorGttBuiiodu .. 


QniBlm* attxJW* 




OimtedmtU 




acwoai uaad only for oombl. 


Omka. 






Id. 




Small R>«ci«i of orauvL 


Indnpu oImUu 




rha nut uaad for olniing water. 


Ipj.d«thi - .. 


B—ISS' { 


rha famr i* UMd for makinc a 
f<rment«l liquor i frWtha 
aeadoaiama^ 


Irngond* or Vinigond» 






InsDdn or Vinigudu .. 


DalUil^ ktUdlit 


Found in tho E. and W. UMd 


Irokudtddn 






It. 


nuBDix ByiTMtrii ■.. i^ 


vniddat*. 


JIM ... ~. .. 






U7iiiti<»moMluri*t 


NUtiiiV. 


hti^X^^^I^ 
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List of IVees omd Shrvha vn the Ghlgonda Foreata — (oontinued.) 



T«lugu. 



Jfdi wAmiHl „, 

jnaga ohettu 
Jlri^ chetta ... 

Efld or E^ jinguTm 

Kikite 

Ealigottu 



li&btilolw. 



AjiMttttium ooddent^ 

Fioiu taielk. 
PongHuis gUbn. 
"' Toa cordif alia. 
liabtifoliB. 
„ uapedoaL 
Bignonlk ohelonoidaB. 
Citrui ftunntiuin ... 



Kambdnimino. 



at Dudug^ Sanoka oardif oUtw 



Ibrknub 
Caahewnut. 
. Bago palm. Tqtpad tot toddf. 



A ■pederof onng*. 



Baningtonia acutADgullL 
Pongamia g^abn. 
Bergen bLDigii 
renninatU ^bula... 



KAtu gugilapu 
Ev^ubodda. 

KOrumulaga, 

E&71 ni'mTHft Of Eonda 

Eaiu jinguTa or Siki 



0iad for bnfldiDg patjam. 



EaTirska 



EoDda pmi. 

Eonda goDgu 

Eonda kflndr^a, 

Eonda Dimma m Kiii 
Eonda patti. 

Eonda puU&n 

Konda tans^u 

Eortm! or KorimipUu ... 
EoTiUe or Edrela 

Eimcliika. 



Kayi 

HrttatSmsi* 

Mokapa 

Hulaca or Uuiu^... 



Tftwnfnfclm nhph nta , 



HiUtcui fnroatua. 
Protium BoxbuighiMia. 



( Antenna. 
JBrisdelia. 
Cuaia obtiua 
Izoia parrifloi^ 
lion uodulata. 
Canya arboiva. 

Sapludui 



Mangifeia Indioa .,. 
^le manneloa ... 
FicuB Indioa 
Sohlsichera tiijuga. 

Cuaia alata 

Butea frondoea. 

"" 3ia jniaTeolenj, 



(Tied fat building puipoiM, 



, Soapuit 



Stryc^uia 



Nasalla patent 
NalenioTNag 
Nkra dabba... 
Nmn^midi 



Uango ti«a. 

Baeltres. 

Butyanlnab 

Rangoon plant 



Used for agrictdtnial implBmnta 
ha. The out ii • droc 

kin* >./» ^ 



Roibwithii. 
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liiST 0/ Trees and Skruha in the Oolgonda Forests — (continued.) 



Telugu. 




Bemarka. 


Nirinja 

Naruradiottu 


Citnu auTantium. 


A apecdra of oranga. 


Nall»pt«. 






Nallaildi ... 






NaU»Jim«a. 






Nftlk mKldi ... .. 




Abundant. Length tram SE to 
20 feet &om 1 to 2 fest aquara, 
greaUy aaai for building pui- 


NtUftr^orNalirigu ... 


AcMuunara 


Ui^fOT agricultuial impla- 
manto, &e. 


Nillaruga. 






H.J]. timinu 


AcaoiaA»bica 




Nm dubb*. 




baiidii>,&c 


NinAa 




Common, fieldi beams from S6 
to 20 feet long, Eram 1 to 2| 
feat aquare, much used for 


Nerij.d»tta 


EltBodendron BoibuighiL 


doon, window!, and furnitara. 


Narudu 

Nenli 






NevklB udgu Dhatta 


Vitei arbona. 




Humnadwttu ... 
NirilU. 


Citnu bargamia. 




OdiMorV»di« 


Cluytia coUina. 




01ik& or TBlika. 






Pich ohari 






Pichi nuba 


Conocarpua aauniiiutu* ., 


Found in Uie E. Jc K. W. Length 
to 12 feet, diiefly uaad for mor- 


JSSu-*-:;; ::. 






Uimiuopa hexandia 


Common, a«ad 'tor building pur- 


Punpins mftoa ... 

Pampiffl. 

Pawmchettu 


Caloaanthea Indioa. 


poaei and lice pouudera. 




Commcin, lued for boxet, doon. 


Pudikam^tt 

Pantika. 


Kydia calydiaa. 


window,.*,. 








Pirujit* ... 






ftUa kunba ... ■?.. 


Careya arbona. 




Pedd» tnanu or Pijfta ... 
Pedda ulinida or <i^ ... 


AUMithua eicebnit 
Dio«pyroi ohloroiyloii. 




PaddaVeWa 

Penu VipaT 




Uwd tor pkotu. 






IW^chottu 

Pinapu. 
PitufimlrMo. 


... 








R-i^ 


Haba buiifoKa. 




Pitta numi 






Podala ndau 

PogidUli 
Pooasa 
Pottadi or Pottidi 


Axscia catechu ... 


Catechu tree. 
UMdforbuildiDgpuipotM. 






PulagBdapu ohattu 






Puleru 


CroUm clariferum. 
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List of Trees and, ^laniha in the Oolgonda ForeaU — (continuod.) 



Tolugn. 


BoUnioal Mhum. 


BemaAa. 


FuUu dondi 






Puttanimnu. 






IU™di 






BSvicbettu 


ElcuB r^^ioxa. 




ReU. mSDU .!'. '.'. 


Catliarto oarpuB fijrtuU. 




Eitta 




Soa^ultree. 








peng* 


Uichola ohatnpaoa. 




Sudra or chandn 


Acacia Sandra. 




Sandugu or chandugu .. 




Red aaiwdtn tree ; DoubtfuL 








SaruTudu or 3mt» cheUu 






Sebl 






EOklma D&Mlti. 






saay. 


Acaoia coQciima. 




Sinduga or ohindun 






apuru«ddi 

Siri or &A vallam 


Ariitida «;tacia ... 


Broom or Swoejang gtaw. 


Conocarpiu latifoliua. 




Siri Yel^ or Chiri Y8l«6». 










Cuetaid apple. 

Found in all parte ; uaed for the 


a(Sn5d»miiiu 








wood work of templea and for 






wood work under water, m 






Weill, picotaa, Ac 


Sumgjita. 




[40. 




Qrewia 


UBBd for palanquins, tumiture. 
Common, uaed for interior buUd- 


T*dj mBuu ... :: 


Teimiiialia bellorica 






ingpurpoeee. 


Tang«u 


biga xylocarpB. 




Taauku 






Tati ohettu 


Boraiua flabelli formua .. 


I^lmyra. 


Tan minii 


Tedougnndii 


Teak. Pound in N. W., Tielda 
beams 20 to 30 feet in length. 
In great demand for building 












Tallabdrtid*. 






TalU buinka 


Fiona Benjamin*. 




T«llakaiTa 


Biooecariaaeallocha 


Deed for building purpoiei. 


IWIaaoaddi 


Termmalia glabra 






feet, from 1 to 2 feet gquan. 






much used for building pui^ 


laUa tnnmu 




Abundant, length from 20 to 86 


TollaveUga „. 








feet, &om 1 to 2 feet equan. 






mueh uaed for building pur- 






r-*^"^-'--"' 


ToUavekm. 






ToK vri.K» or ValMa ... 




Wood apple. 


Togarika manu ... „, 






Toguii ohettu ... 


Uor&da dtrifolia 


Uaed for doom, windowi, boiee, 
&c. 


Tumika ch^ya or Tumedu 




ohottu 




PoDsd in the North uied for 


Turoiki 


Embrv opterii gluUnif enk 




Turakavipa 


Uetkandai^chtba. 




Ddika. 






^^'«» 
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List of Trees And Skeniha tn the Odgonda Foretta — (cMLtamied.) 



Tdngn. 


Botuiiol NunM. 


Bsnu^ 


UliTiri. 






Dtirikin^D ... 






V,^»g^. 






TadiM ^T Odin -. 


CluTtcs montaiuk 




TalikaorOlikt. 






Vilugu. 






VM&nta guilds or Fisdlka 






nanu 


Kottlfli* tinctoiu 


rhe iMkto bain upon Un fratt 
mmDchuMdfordTemglilk, 

and also u » veiraifuj^ 








Vaduiu 




Imgth from 20 to 8B feet, d^ 
iaehM, UMd for bmldlug pui- 


T^iah> or Igislu 




poM» md bandiN, to. 

a<«JbMdi«,fto. 
Wood apple. 


Telagi or Telunft 




Velugudu 


D»lbergi»t 




V^n^» 




Htm tTM, from Ui aeedi a I)ud^ 
dnal oil ii axlncted. uM>d for 


VSmbodd*. 






VIrugudu or Irngudn chSra 
Tlnwonda or InigoudB. 


D^beigk UtifoliB 


ITaed for faroiinr^ boMi, fto. 







Tte following are the principal fruits in the diatnct: the plantain, 
of many varieties, the mango, pine apple, custard apple, buUock'a 
heart, pomegranate, goava, orange, pumplemose, citron, lime, Qg, 
Indian mulberry, roaelle, bilimbi, jack, cashewnut In the private 
garden alluded to by Dr. Oleghom, eeTeial other fruits have been 
aucceBsfully introduced, as the litchi and mangosteiu, from the 
Straits, the aki, from the West Indies, as well as the variona spices : 
cinnamon, cloves, Sue. There is aJso a large garden attached to a 
temple dedicated to Vishnu at Simhachalum, about ten miles from 
Yizagapatam, Here there are acres of roses, and most of those 
odoriferous flowers which the natives chiefly cultivate for presenta- 
tion at temple shrines, such as Michdia champaca, Telugu, Sampenga ; 
Artabotrya odoratiasvmus, Telugu, Fhala sampenga ; CkryaanQieimwm 
Raxhurghii, Telugu, Ch&nanti ; Jaamvtiwm aampac, Telugu, Halle ; 
Jaamimu-m gravidefiAyrwm, Telugu, Jaji puvu ; Majoranum horUiu, 
Telugu, MaruvaiDu; iferium odorumi, Telugu, Gann^ru; La/urua 
Ca/mphora, Telugu, Eapuiapu chettu ; Ocvtmim- BaaiMcwm, Telugu, 
Budia jada, Sec., &c. 

Of the grains, poises and indigenous vegetables, some account ia 
given elsewhere under the head of Agriculture; The cultivated IbiuIb 
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•TO seldom divided by hedges, bat frlieTe they exist, tb^ aie usually 
OroUm tiglvwm, Telngn, Xep&lum ; OpuiUia wlgaHa, Telugu, Bomma 
jemudu ; Ev^hofina l^nuiaiU, Teluga, Pal cbemudu, or Fowvroya 
cantata, Teluga, Eitta naia. 

Of filisouB plants used in the district, these are the common ones ; 
Orotaiairia jv/ncea, Telugu, Janamu (hemp) ; Hibiseits cannabmiu, 
Teloga, Qi5ng&ra; Fourcr&ya cantala, Telugu, KittaJi nara (aloe) ; Ooco$ 
rvaoifera, Telugu, Eobbiri kaya (cocoaout) ; Boraaavs fiabelUformU, 
Telugu, Tati naia (palmyra) ; BaTikmia vahlie, Telugu, AddarananL 

Oils are extracted from the following vegetable products; the 
cocoonat) Seaamwipi Indicum, Telugu, Mauchi nune (Qingillie oil) ; 
Veliem/naaativa, Teluga, Taliaa nune ; lAnum imtatiaavnvwm, Telugn, 
Aviaa none (Xjnseed) ; frosaica -napus, Telugu Anuau nune (Bt^ 
seed) ;£'i<»7ii8 cormrnntis, Telugu, Amadam(Ca8toroil);(>oton'£-j^Iiu7n, 
Telugn, N^palam ; CarUvmvwm. tmctoriAis, Telugu, Eusumba ^inzalu 
(Safflower) ; Pongaima glabra, Telugu, Kanugu oime (used for itch) ; 
Azadi/rachta iTtdica, Telugu, Vdpa (Margosa or Nim) ; Si/napi ramoea, 
Telugu, Ava nune (Mustard seed) ; GtUopyUwm Inophyllwm, Telugu^ 
Fonna nune (Sacred oil) ; Oossyjmi/m. Indicuvi, Telugu, Fratte nuna 
(Cotton seed); Bassia lati/olia, Telugu, Ippa nune; Cordia myxa, 
Telugu, Nakkeru ginzalu nune ; Fotvrcroya Cantala, Telugu, Anusn 
none, &o. 

Of plants used aa dyes, there are Indigo, Indigo/era tmctoria, 
Telugu, Nili; BotUeria tinctoria, Telugu, Vssanta gandu (the red 
powder vbich covers the seed capsules gives an orange dye) ; Trean- 
diea Tiwreac^ia, Telugu, Kunkuma pavu; Cartkamue tincboriua, 
Telugu, Kusumba pavu (safBower) ; Otdemla-ndria vmhdlata, Telugu, 
Chin varu (chay root) ; Morimda citrifolia, Telugu, Togara chekka 
(Ui« bark of the root used as a reddish dye) ; Amca/rpua AucTiadmm, 
Telugn, NaUa jidi pikkatu (mark nuts) ; Temrnialia ckebula, Telugu, 
Karakayalu ^all nute) also Telugu, Jafara ginzaJu (the red powder 
oo the seed capeoles gives a reddish dye,) Telugu, Eanakoppu, (the 
leaf is used to dye green above the Ohauts,) Telugu, Eatara, bandi or 
operara handi chekka (the bark is used as a red dye,) &a, &c. 

Arrowroot, Maffo/ata ramosiasvma, Telugu, I^la gunda, grows wild 
in great abundance on the hills. Tapioca, Telugu, Earra pendalum, 
is produced &om the root of the Jatropha TnamHtot and also from 
roots of Arvm and JHoscorea. Tho sago palm Caryota wren*, 
Telugu, JUogu chettu, flouiiahea on tiie hills tad is tapped toe toddy. 
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Coffee has aa yet been introduced only to a small extent, but it pro- 
miaea well. Among other jungle products may be mentioned the 
sola pith; ^sckynomena aapera, Telugu, Jilugubendu, the Kuekus 
grass; Andropogon muricatue, Telugu, Vateyelu, and the broom 
or sweeping grass ; Arietida aetacea, Telugu, Sipuru gaddi> &^> ^■ 



The following is a list of some of the most commonly used Native 
Vegetable Drugs which are here indigenous. 



Renurb. 



Adavi muiiBga 

jLdavi ulbhi orPoUi dumpe 
Adavl pal> tlge 

Ad»i pippali 

Adavi tflUa goddalu 

Addanmu 

Adandii 

A^lara ' 

Aggi Vfndnim 

Akk»lU kim. 
Akuchemudn or JaiQuda ... 

Akupatrikam 

A].pil« 

Ala Sugandhi 



Sacchaium Prooerum 



BoarliHavia erecta .. . 
MoringB Pteiygospemu 
GlorioHi aupBrba . . . 
Cryptolgia B«ticulata 

n Indies 



Adhatoda vasica 
Ca^^aria horrida 
Homocdica dioica .. 
fliuabago tejUaaca 



t wiuiiika 

Amudapu sbettu ... 

Ankudu 

Atati chettu oi Diimpa 



TrichcnantliGB pahnata 

En^orbia Tulgana, 
Cimuunomum oucal7ptoid«> A 

Pergulaiia pallida, 
SarsarpariUa. 
Zingiber ofBmnalB 



Ad alkali, uaed ii 

Alibied' aottdote for bita i 

nuid dog. 
Aatringent on muctnu membnne 
[n Bi^l doaaa, altentive ; in 

laige, puTgatiTB. 

Used to cool the blood. 

Used for gout. 

Aatidot« tor acoi^ion'a biba. 

"uk lued to draw out cold, ac- 
cording ia native ideaa. 

Used for gout. 

BquillB. 

Uaed for rheumatiim. 

Bark used aa cathartic 

Refrigenot. 

Csiutic 

The leavea are uiad as a bUgter 
to the back in hill ferera. 

Oaed for gout 



Emblica officinale ... 
Riciniu conununia... 
WrighUa tinctoria... 



A Btomacliie, slig^ttiy ttunnlaot. 

Uied for bilft 

Curtor oil, roota uaed for boib. 
[T«ed to reUeve gripea. 
Plantains, the ointiaeat made 
from the fruit it uaed for 



Anghjipamica or kola pom 
Ankolimu or wiiduga 
Antraa or wuttar^ai 
Aiwagandhi or Fennfru . 



Bredelia ... 
Uiaria lagopodioidea 
Alangiuni decapitalum 
Aohiyanthea aapera 
Phystlij somnifen.., 

Abnii prscatoriiu ... 



Attd chettu or midi ohettu.. 

Avnru gaddi or veti veUu... 

Baddadam or muluguuo- 

dugu 



Sedative and antiipannodia 
Daed tor gout. 
Root uaed. 

Mt ia uaed aa a eedatiTe. 
Sedative efibct on diaease. 

E!ipeotorant. Uquorice. 



Stimulant, not followed by de- 
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Native Vegetable Dragii-~(c<mtiniud.} 


Telnpi. 


Botanical Nunw. 


Bemarka. 




Eiythnna iDdica 


Lmvw used for eir«dw ; • 

(orboUa. 


BalunUiai 


rouroroyB cantaU 


Root! purgative, the ii>i",«^ 

aa an a;e mah in ophliulBiia. 


Btlunehstki 




Rootg lued ai utringent. 


Bend* nenU or Buiki ... 






Barmaka 


Trophia a»peni 


Qanerall; uaad in varioni foma 

ofakiadiMuea. 


BMotttiv™ 


VitUlatlfolia , 


Do. do. 


Bh>d»n»ut« 






KuUtaki o, Walk Jidi 






chettu 






Bh&niigi or into Bimngi 






chsttu 






Bavanjiohsttu 






Bhilchekn gadda ox SOm 






gummudu 




nw tub«war« uaod a> a tooio. 


Bhunrk>norH<nim<»puV 






tat^ - 




Rtfrigannt. 


Bh(itul»id 


Odmum BagOioum 


Tonic. 


BiUd or Eonda maugft j 


GtaTdenialalifaliat 




BJlTunu or jOiedu flhetta. 




Bael fruit. artriog«t iMi in 
dyMOtery. 


Boddachettu 






Buddam^ .^hokka. 






Chtaa oliflttu or S^ chettu 




Root lued in f eror. 


Qmelioa parvif alia 






Btwng c«atio oarf (w •<« •7* 


CbeugaU k6<ditu 


Cofltiu 




CbJnna mutuya puUgam . . 


Pannia EBjluuoa 


Uaed in fever. 




CwrtoroiL 


Chimia navali 


Niebuhria linifolia 


Diuretic 


Chinni olirtln 


OelMtim eimrginata 




Chirichstarui 


DmUlU i»p«iu 


tJwd (or gout. 


Chirigii^cha 


rriaothflm* 


Used for sore eyea. 




Do. do. 




Batalaa panicalate 


Uwd for goni 


Chili tmnmi 


USCH. 


Csad for Hire eyes. 


Chili -veni 




Ueed for fever. 


DUimbaorDUimma .. 


Pmtioa granatum 






ErrthroiyloB Indioa .. 


Bark, uud to olieak mohktc 


Diiuana chettu 


Aeaioa ipeciou 


Bark, applied to braisei. 


Drakban chettu 


Vttis vinifera 


Refrige^nf 


DOlaKunda 


Humina prurita 






Doemia^n- 


Hooto, uMd for boilii. 




IHobba ociienMS 


Diwd for fever. 


Ganta bhinogi 




Used for gout 


0^ chettu 


BaUmtaiEgTpdaca 


Aatringmt 


Ga«tt g«^u 




Used for bils. 


Oiligicha 


DrotaUrlli 




Gfininta 


Uwaoniaalba 


Leavea, u»d f or bdli. 




GhneUBa aaiatioa 


Uaed for gout 


Ounigu chottu 




Juioe, mod for fever. 


Indupu ch«ttu 


PuTgatiT^d^aatioprf»n. 


Injny. 


Finila Awfcetida 


Uwd toT bile. 






lawaia 


ArUtoloohia iDdiiak 


UiedforgoBt. 


ltad««u.m»nia 




Rafrifterant. 
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Native 




. , Tolugu. 




Bemark.. 


j»jichrttu 




Uied for bile. i» 


jBDuniohettu 


Prosopia spicigera 


Bark, uaed for bile. 


JiUmknd , ... 


Cypenie rtoioniferus 


Deed for bile. 


JIdi toSmidi 


Anacardimn oooidantala ... 


Juice, need for feyer. 


JilaksxTS 




Used for bile. 


Juvri cbettu 


FicusTwalft' 


Juice, uMd for bile. 


EuDbabu chettu. 










Used for bile. 


K»!.lnmd» 


Al08vulgMi» ... _. 




K«u» k6ma3i 


Boerhaavia stell«la 


Uaed for gout 


Kanugu chattu „, 


PoDgamiaglabm 


Juice, uwd for boib. 


E&nktchettD 




Used for rheutaatimi. 


Eatak>T6hiiu 




Pui^tivB. 


KTishtOAttmus 




Used for ringwoim. 






Elmetio. 


Kuranji Tonuin 


Cmdium diffuaum 




Kunkum* puTTU 


1 1, Rottle™ tinotoria 

1 3, Ctdciu utlTUl 




KurnvfeTi 




Uaed for Theumatisn. 


Eonds kudvinda 


) 1, Cada Bophom 

J 3. Toddalia Mculent* 




EuBt^ tuuuaa 




Cwd for cough. 


Marili miggii 


Sialanth^acmeli;.. '.'.'. 
Rous indie* 


Uaed for gout. 
ICDk, uaea for gout. 


HiuDdi chettu 


HaDgjieraiiidioa 




mdiphalua 




Used fur bile. 


Mkchip.tri 


Artoniiaia iivdica 


Do. da 


Minu Pamipu 






M&redu cliBttii 




irtringent, Bael fniit 


Mfidogu oliettu 


Butea IrondoBa 


Juice, ueed for gout 
Juice, uaed for Ule. 


Himg& chettu ... 


Crotolaria antliylloidea ... 


Munags obetta 




Owdfotgoot. 


U>Ui chettu ... ... 






mUuahettu 






mradabbaohettu 


Citrui mediea 


Uied for bile. 


innk«Mr«in 

NXdantflDt. 


Uenia rozbui;^ 


Bark, used for fever. 


NriUuppL 






N«rudu cbettu 




Juice, uaed for bile. 


NeUETuiUDada 

HiuSidi 




Kefrigerant. 




Tonic 


neia udri 


Fh;lUDthu« niniri 


UBed for fever. 


NelHcIiBttQ 


( 1, Premia eaculeiits 1 
j 2, Premna latifolia [ " 


Daed for oougb. 


HSpiOapu ohettu 


Jfttropha onrcae 




Nffichettu 


Indigofere tinotoria 


Do. do. 


Ninim» chettu 


CitruB bergamia 


Roots, uaed for bile. 


Pachlku 




Deed for bUe. 


PiU chettu 




Bark, uaed for gout 


Fim budama 


PhywIiB peruviana .. 


Used for gout and fever. 
Bark, uaeS for bile. 


Panaift chettu 


ArtocarpuB iategrifolU .. 


E^ttj chettu 




deed (or fever. 


PeuniTU 




Do. do. 


Pimpe«a» 


Pbaacolua trilobus 




KM tipk 




Ueed for fever and gout 


PippaUkatti 


Piper longum 


Deed for gout 


Pirangi cb^bt 


3milai china 


Ueed for gout and oough. 
Deed tor fever and gout 


Potti chettu 




tt;''^ ::: : 


Croton oUvofenim 


Juice, ueed for bile. 
Deed for fever. 


«*»' •■ 


FicDB rclijpoea 


Juice, uaed for bile. 
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Native 


Vegetable Drag^contmued.) 


Tdupi. 




Remarlu. 


B^olwthi 

S^tdiettu 

B«Tul ohinni 

Umbrini 

^^:. ;:; :;: 

Sugandhi (P8U) 

atmimuklii 

■radiohettu 

Tulaapatri 

Tak61apd cliettn 

TallaDtttena 

Talla T%»da 

Tmoma ohettu 

SsS'-i: i: 

Uttarlni .„ 

Vangfiki 

TaU?r«llu 

TaTOi chettu 

Vivam 

Teii^a ;." Z '.'. 

T«pa chetta 

TMaga tS™ 

VnlOTeri vera 

Tuhtnu knntam 

YBkkulu 


jiCfptiuB jujuba . . 
Cauuaflrtula 

^berotBamale... 


Juioa, u»d for Ul«. 
Bark, uwd tol grip*. 

Tied for ferer. 
UBed for gout. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

lant 

Bonna purgative. 
DiuretJo purgative. 
Uaed for ke and gout 

Purgative. 

Uutive, uMd u a poultice iti- 

Uaed tor gout. 
Uud for bile. 
Do. do. 

Died for boita. 


Cania elongsta 

Ctitoria tomalea 

[pomoBa turpethum 
iSirceponcoidifolia 
icacia anbiea 

DaturaJba 

Eutblka offlamali> 

astffi" :: 

Tit«E tnEolia 

EmUliaribM 

Ptjohotl. ajowan 

AAorai calamui 


0^ for bile. '"'™ 
Oiied for K»rpion'« bite. 
Uaed for uloen. 
Veed for gout 
Do. do. 
Uaed for gripea. 
Uaed for bile. 

Da (trweet plug.) 
Purgative, used for gout. 
Uonoea, need for fever. 
Daed for gnake'a bite. 
0«ed tor gout 
Cwd for fever. 
Refrigemit. 





SECriON VII.-PAUNA. 

1. Of 'domesticated animala' tittle ie to be told ; they' are the 
same here as in other parts of the Presidency. 

2. Wild am/nuda. — From the iuformatioQ at present poBseaaed, 
there appear to be in the district about sLzty epedea of Mammalia, 
and about three hundred species of birds. Of reptiles, fish and 
insects less is known, but Mr. John A. C. Boswell, C. S., has been, 
for some months, employed in collecting specimens of all descrip- 
tions of Fauna, which are forwarded by him to the Government 
Central Museum for identification and preservations. Iiiste of these 
will be published in due course, by Captain Mitchell, the Superin* 
tendent. 

The great loss of human life in the hill t&luqs by tigers, whidi 
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was brought to notice on the occupation of Jeypore by the Agency, 
being fimdbly represented to Government, the ordinaty reward, 
Rupees thirty-five for a tiger's skin, waa raised to Bupera 100. This 
has happily led to a great increase in the number of Bhik&ria. 
During 18€3-€4>-6S and the first half of 66, rewards have been distri- 
buted for no less than eighty-five tigers, three hundred and sixty- 
five cheetas and panthers, seventy-two bears and sixty-one hyenas. 

3. The prices of domesticated animals, taking the average of the 
district, are as follows : — 

Bullocks, from 20 to SO Bs. I Female Bufialoes, &om 8 to 20 Bs. 
Cows, „ 5 to 30 „ Aases, „ 6 to.20 „ 

Male Buffaloes, „ 12 to 60 „ 1 Sheep, „ } to 2} „ 

i. The prevalent diseases amongst the cattle, and the remedies 
the ryots adopt in each case, appear from a report of the late Prin- 
cipal Assistant, Mr. Longley, C S., to be these : — 

(1.) " Fedda Sankatam" mi^es its appearance by ulcers on 
the body with small worms in them. The cattle refuse their food. 
The ryots never give any me^iei/ne in this disease, but celebrate 
the feast of the village goddess until the animal dies or recovers ; 
they declare l^ere is no remedy but this. 

(2.) " Domma Sankatam." The belly swells, and the cattle 
refuse their food. The ryots grind a weed called " Konda Nallerfl," 
and country mustard called " Vamavaltl" together, and administer 
it for three days, three doses a day ; it is given in balls the size of 
a lime : they sometimes brand. This disease lasts for ten days. 
Warm water must be given to drink. 

(S.) " Tippu Sankatam." The cattle thus afflicted reel and 
&U down. It is remedied in the course of five or six days by 
branding at the back of the ears and head. 

(4.) " NaUamabbu Sankatam.". Cattle refuse their food for a 
day or two, and the skin becomes djy and parched, but ryots give 
a ball of pounded mustard seed ; the cattle get over it generally in 
a day or two. 

(6.) " NeridL" The liver swells, and difficulty of brealJiing 
ensues. The fore-arma are branded, and a charm is put on the 
neck. This disease lasts for three or four daysi 
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(6.) " Undi Uada." The knees swell ; the ryots put a charm, 
the swelling subsides in a few days. This and " Donga Meda," 
swelling of the neck, generally come from OTer-work. Kest is the 
only cure. 

(7.) " Vayavu Sankatam," (Bheumatism.) A stiffness of all 
the joints : the cattle cannot walk. The shoulder joints and the 
fore and hind legs are branded, it lasts about a week ; it is proyalent 
in the rains. 

(8.) " Kadapn Noppi," (Qripes.) Chillies and mustard are 
given in balla 

(9.) " Yenda Tegulii." The cattle get lean and fall away. Thia ' 
disease is very conmion in the hot weather, when there is little grass 
to he had, and is induced from want of food They generally die. 
The ryots brand the belly and sides. 

The last and moat important perhaps of all the diseaaes, is what 
the lyota call " Jadupu" or Cow-pox. It first appears with ulcers 
in the cleft of the hoof, and then with small pustules on the udder, 
fiice and neck. It is not considered at all daagerona. The ryots 
make the cattle stand in wet clay if the ulcers on the feet are very 
bad ; they then givo " Fesahi" (green gram), and if the ryot is well 
to do, he mixes rice and conje&~water with it, and gives tiiis in the 
foTQi of A hall, three times a day, for a week or ten days. By this 
time the pustoles ore generally broken and dried up. They do not 
use the milk of any cow or she-buffaloe, which has been affected with 
this sickness, until some days after the pustules have disappeared. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EELieiON ASD SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS. 
SECTION I.— RELIGION AND CA8TE8 j WITH AN ACCOUNT 

CHIEF PAGODAS ABD CHOULTRIES OP THE DISTRICT. 

1. It has been observed by Professor WilsoD, that all the Tra- 
ditions and Records of the Peninsula recognise in eveiy part of it, a 
period when the Natives were not Hindus. " What creed they fol- 
lowed does sot appear, but it may be reasonably inferred that, 
if any, it was veiy rude, and such as might be expected fix>m a 
barbarous people, for the same authorities assert that prior to the 
introduction of the colonies irom the north, the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula were foresters and mountaineers, or goblins and demons." 

" The extreme south of the Peninsula was first colonised and 
civilised by a Hindu race, thus indeed furnishing a clue to the real 
purport of what appears to be the most ancient Sanskrit poem, the 
Bdmaycma." B&mfi was followed by certain colonists of the agricul- 
tural cafite from Oude, whose leaders laid the foundations of the 
Pandya/n, and Chola kingdoms. This event the Professor places in 
tlie tenth centuiy before Christ. The introduction of the the Hindu 
religion into the principal tracts on the Malabar Coast appears to 
bjin to have occurred about the same tima Proceeding northwards 
the traces of the early condition of the religious faith of the people 
are more indistinct, but, such ae they are, they continue to indicate 
to him the comparatively recent origin of the existing creed. 

" According to one tradition, the Brahmins were invited to Srikd- 
kola near the mouth of the Eistna by a prince called Svdc^cakina, 
and, according to another, they first came to the south of the Ner- 
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budda with UU/wnga Bhv^a, the fether of Nando, or were invited 
by Nanda about the beginning of the Christian era. The account 
most generally current, aaaigns the introduction of tiie principal 
families to MuTtJewnti PaUava, prince of Dhara/nikSia,* in tiie third 
century of Chriatianity." 

2. The same indications appear with regard to the upper part 
of the Coromandel Coast. " According to Arrian, the coast, before 
coming to the mouths of the Ganges, is occupied by the KirrhadcB, 
a savage race. Ptolemy places them immediately east of the Ganges, 
to which they may possibly have extended ; but he has a laibe that 
bears a designation of precisely similar import, the Saba/raf, upon 
what appears to be the Mahanuddy river. The classical Kirrkada 
are beyond question the Kvralaa of Sanskrit, and the Saha/ra are the 
Samvras of the same ; — foresters and mountaineers, uncivilised bar- 
baiiana; and their presence in the situations described is an evidence 
against the prevalence of the Brahminical system in those countries 
earlier than the first century of the Christian era." 

3. In the south of the Peninsula, the earlier form of Hindu &ith 
was the worship of Siva, while in TeUngana, it was the Vaishnava. 
In course of time, however, various corruptions crept in, to reform 

• which Sankaka ChIri, it is related, .was bom in the tenth century. 
He founded tiie division known as the Sm^rta Brahmins, who pro- 
fess to follow the tenets of the V^das and tlie code of the Hindu 
law (Smriti) and who disclaim, although they may practice, the 
exclusiTely preferential worship of any form of the Suprraue Deity. 
The following account of the Sm^/rta School was communicated to 
Dr. Frauds Buchanan by a Brahmin of that sect " The eighteen 
Purdiias are divided into three distinct doctrines, called Sdtwika, 
R&jaaa, and Tmnaaa ; the principles of which, from their tesdency, 
are compared to God, to a king, and to the devil ; the first and last 
resembling God and the evil spirit, while the Sijasa is of a princely 
nature, partly good and partly bad, Sankara ChSri adtnowledged 
the first two parts to be the proper guide for the conduct of Brah- 
mins, and wrote a BK&ekya or commentary, called after his own 
name ; in which he explained the doctrine of the first twelve of the 



* We«t of EiHidkpiUiiii thspreMnt KiftnaDiitriet. 
t Stdit the Bvnna, Bautm or ' Sownha' of Kimedy tod JsTpore. 
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eighteen Puranas, so as to reooncile it vith tlie tenets of six* of the 

, prevailing sects, to i^oae continu- 

' S*^^^'""" ^"*" " *^ ance he gave his sanction and over 

(2.) v»ulm»TM. whom he permitted soudiy of his 

(1.) SkktaL disciples to presida By this metJiod 

among others, brought over the 
prince of Sringagiri (near the western ghauts) where he lived, he 
commenced a violent and successful persecution against the heretical 
docbines." From the time of the founder, the line of Smirta Qurus 
has uninterruptedly existed at Sringagiri to the present day. 

4. In the following century (A.D. 1009) was bom at Sri Per^ 
mat6ru near Madras, RamIndjI GaiBS, of the Vaidinava sect, tlie 
second in the foregoing list of those tolerated by Sankari CSiiti. 
" These Brahmins followed the authority of the Furinas in the first 
division (^twika) only. They read the second division (B^asa) 
also, although they do not found on it any of their doctrines. They 
look with horror on the third division (Timasa). On arriving at the 
age of discretion, B4ni^uj4 Ch&ri became a SanySsi, and wrote a 
commentary, in which he confuted the works of SankariL CMri, and 
demonstrated that of the twenty-one existing sects, the only' one 
that ought to be tolerated was the Vaiaknava. His commen- 
tary is now the chief authority of the ' Sri Taishnaya' Brahmins. 
They worahip Vishnu exclusively, considering him as the same with 
' Fara Brahma' or the Supreme Being. They allege Brahm4 to be 
a son of Vishnu, and Siva the son of Brahmi, and consider them as 
the creative and destructive powers in the universe ; but they abhor 
the worship of these gods. The founder, R&m&nuj& Ch&ri, having had 
great success both against the Sm&rtas, and the heretical sects, espe- 
cially the Jains, formed a hierarchy for his followers ; the five 
Sanyfisi Qurus of his faith have their seats at Ahobalam, Tot4dri 
near Bam^waram, Tirupati, Sri Rangam (near Trichinopoly) and 
Kancbivaxam (Conjeveram.)" 

5. AAer B&m&nuji Cb4ri, in the course of the same century, came 
BASA.VA, the founder of a new form of the Saiva religion, that of the 
Lingawvnta, still very extensively dif^ed through the south of 
India. 

The reader desirous of full infonnation regarding these anti-Brah- 
minical worabippera of Siva, who are indiacrimiuately termed Linga- 
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Tuita, Vfra-SuTas, or Jangams, should consolt Ur. C. P. Brown's 
Eosay on their creed, customs and literature in the twenty-sixth 
Number of the JftKirtUt/oumo/ o/LUeratwre amdSd^Tice, A.D. 1840. 
The founds, Baaava^ was bom about A.I>. 1130 near Belgaum in the 
Southern Uahiatta country, the son of a Saivite Brahmin. He 
became minister at the Court of the Jaina prince, at Ealy&nam,* the 
capital of the Camatica country. He was thus led to compare the 
opposed statements of Jainas, (who are heretics in the eyes of Hindus, 
worshipping deified mortals alone) and Brahmins, and perceiving 
that both creeds were idolatrous ; he refused thenc^orth to worahq> 
any deity but Siva, whose image, the lingtun, or ' Phallus' is the most 
ancient idol known among the natives of India. " This symbol," 
says Mr. Brown, " is as separate &om indecency in the Hindu mind 
as circumcision is in the Uahomedan mind. The Brahmins, with 
their usual love of filth, have connected a variety of obscenities with 
the Hnga worship, but these are wholly unknown to the Jangams, 
who look upon this idol just as the Catholics do upon a reliquaiy, 
with deep veneration : 

Huigiiig a golden itamp about their nacka. 
Put on with holy pniyara. 

MacUtk, IT. 3. 

The image erected in the Saiva temples being denominated Sthfi- 
vara Lingam, or the stable image, he denominate this reliquaiy the 
Jangama T-ingum^ or locomotive image : a phrase borrowed &om the 
y^das, where it is used for ' living being.' Hence he and his fol- 
lowers are denominated Jangams, or living images of the deity." 

6. The statements and conclusions of his Essay, Mr. Brown sums 
up as follows : — " The Jangams are a sect of Hindus who have lasted 
about seven hundred years. They adore Siva as the one god, uid 
wear his image hung on their breasts. They call themselves primi- 
tive worshippers, and look upon others as idolaters. They say that 
they reverence the VAlaa, the Bhagavat Glta, and the doctrines of 
Sancar Achaii, the great reformer of the Saiva creed, who in point of 
time preceded their teacher ^asava. But rejecting the Bh&rata, the 
Bhagavat, and the B&m&yan, they deny the authority of Brahmins : 
by whom they, therefore, are detested as heretics. They are the 

* In lb* Hiau'i ooiurtfr, Sfi biIm W. by S. Irom B«d«r. 
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disciples of Basava, and aa all Hindus are apt to exalt their teachers 
into gods, they declare Baaava to be t^e god Siva himself BsBava, 
though bom a Brahmin's son, abolished every one of the brahmioical 
observBaces ; particularly caste, pilgiimf^, and penance. Some 
Brahmins joined his creed, being in all probability his personal 
friends ; he persuaded them to lay aside their name, and call them- 
selves Arddhyae, or Beverend (isXoi whence Caloyer, the m)Ddem 
Greek name for a priest) But be could not induce them to lay 
aside the brahminical thread : the rite of assuming which requires 
prayer addressed to the son, as a god. Hence the Jangams assert 
that these, like other Brahmins are idolaters : and accordingly the 
Aridhyas are rejected by them and treated with scorn. 

7. They are a peaceable race of Hindu puritans : though at times 
they have been more warlike : and when their tenets become correctly 
known to the English, there will appear no reason for excluding 
them from that patronage which has hitherto been extended only 
to Brahmins, or those Hindos who leverenceBrahmins. Various pre- 
judices have hitherto existed agunst the Jangams : these have now 
been inveetigated, and the result unreservedly communicated to the 
reader ; who will find that the Jangam literature, however abhorred 
by Brahmins, furnishes an agreeable introduction to the various 
languages of Southern India." 

The sect is not numerous in Vizagapatam. Tlie Aridhyas have a 
few villages, granted to them by former Rajahs of Vizianagram. 

8. " A subsequent innovation, a revival of Vtushnava doctrines, 
took place at a stUl later period, (as late as the thirteenth century) in 
the person and institutions of Madhva Chj(bi. Adapted, like the 
forgoing form of the Saiva faith, to popular acceptance, it proved 
equally successful, and may be considered to divide with that religion, 
the adherence of the greater part of the population of the Peninsula^ 
not of the brahminical tribe." The doctrine of the Madhva sect is 
described by Buchanan as follows : — " They eHege that there is one 
Supreme God, Vishmi. His son is Brahma, who is the father of 
Siva. Both of these ought to be worshipped, hut Brahma only 
mentally ; as temples and regular fomn of prayer to that deity are 
not lawful They look with abhorrence upon the doctrine of the 
spirits of good men being absorbed into the deity, in which they 
differ from both Smartaa and Sri Va^shnavas. They consider 
Mdhka (freedom of the soul from the body, and emancipation from 
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further tmnsmigrations of the soul) as the highest heaven ; and men, 
who by their piety obtain a place there, are exempted ever after- 
-wards from change ; but still they are greatly inferior to Vishnu or 
the other great gods ; and, according to their merit, enjoy different 
ranks. The HadAvas pray to the Divatas* who reside in Swarghamf 
which, they say, is the same as mount ' Mem'; and when they are 
sick, they pray to the destructive spirits, such as Kali A mma. These 
are not considered to be different names for the wife of Siva, as the 
Smaa-taa all^e, but beings that live in the stars, clouds, and lower 
region of the heavena" Both the Madhvas and the Sri Vaishnavaa 
agree in accepting the Dwatya faith, that is, that the creator and 
the created are distinct. In this they find a bond of union against 
the Sm&rtas, who are Ad/waiiyaa, believing that all is ' M&ya', or 
illnsion, except the Supreme Being4 Some further distinctions will 
be found noted in the ensuing pages, giving an account of the 
Brahmins and other tribes of the district ; derived chiefly from 
the narrative of Vijajrapurapu Venkata Rao Puntalu, a respectable 
and intelligent official in the Public Service of this district. 

9. Brahmins are of two grand divisions, Drivida and Qauda, 
each having five suh-diviaions. 



Dratida, viz: — 


Gauda, viz :— 


KimUaka. 


Sinsw&ta. 


S-U*t3f. 


ihS-ilsB. 


Mabiiisbu. 


lUnukubja. 


sUtitv&J. 


nrpa&H. 


Andrs. 


Ctoiids. 


(»0|^. 


TTH. 


Diivida. 


Utkala. 


L«=«- 


aV' 


aii6ijiira. 


Uaidliilt. 


'^%s. 


■&»»■ 



* Tbat ii the whole (nin of ' Du Hmorea.' 

t The Hea-ren of India. 
t The 8i1 Talshnavite Ouru of Totedri, who litelj pused through ViEagapcUm, in- 
torm* ua that the Sri Vaiihnavu are neither I>irut;M nor Adwaitjns ; they are Vkiihtad 
Vtitjtm, i. (L, Admi^aa, with ■ dialinction. Taldng up i flowsr he laid, ' In thi> flowsr 
than ia KHOt, but the aoent doM notezut Mpanttely from the flower.' Such ii the union 
batwean matter ancl ipirit. 
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Drivida Brahjoiiw do not eat aaunutl food of waj kind; bnt 
Gaudan paxtoke freely of the flesh of maay animalii. 

10. Dtdvida Brabmuis are of three classes; Rigvedi, Yajurvedi 
and Siunavedi. These three are equal in every respect. The middle 
class is of considerable extent and the last veiy scarce. 

Of the nine sects among Druvida Brahmins, viz : — 

1. ^ufcrta. 

2. Madhva. 



3. •Kiminuji. 

2. Saiva Followers of Siva 



3. Siktya..... Do. ofDdrgi. 

4. Sanra Do. of Surya (Sun.) 

Tir-S. 

5. Q&nipatya Do. of Qeitesa. 

6. Kipalika., Do. of Bhairava, a son of (Siva.) 
The last four sects are not be found in a body in this country. 

* BuahanBO wbb mformed Qtai, about 500 jean ago, a •ohiim uobb in tha 3ri Taiah- 
DAva or BamfiDuja's sect oonceming the interpratatiiHi of certain of Uieir books. Henoe 
the sect became divided into the (SoutLem) Ttngaia and (Northern) Vi^agala aebooli, 
who will umther eat together noc idtenuaiT;. The difibrencei between die two aectt of 
Aigan^ir (VenarableH, aa thsy style themaetvee) conjdrt partly in oeremonial pncticea ; 
for inatanoe, at prajera, the Vadagalaa ring a bell, vriiiiji tha Ten^laa hold in abhor- 
rence ; and portly in matter* of belief, the Vadagalaa thinking, tiiat In order to obtain 
future bliM, it ia rei; uaoeaBaiy to be regular in thdr deroliona, and libenl in tbeir 
chaiit; to pioua Brahmiiu ; and the Teugalaa attaching leu importanoe to Uuae dutial. 

There ii a difibranoa alao between the ladjes. Va^agalaa iniiat an widowa ol their 
caalfl geUang their head* ahaTed ; but a Taagal* widow aafa, ' I wiU bow tnr Iiaad Xm the 
OoTu i not to the Barber 1' 
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11. Sinfeoias fonn tiie greatest portion in bmhinimsm, aad oom- 
prise the following blanches : — 

1. Veln&4}u. ' 5. Telaganya. , 





■aer^ab. 


"^■^"S- 


2. 


V^giniUju, 


6. YagyavaJkya. 




-£y-p-^. 


«^»*vs- 


3. 


Ka^aJn&du, 


7. Diivida. 




-w^s-j^a,. 


iSDfi. 


i. 


Muiikiiisdu. 


a Artlma Drfcvida. 




fSMBSpT-jfo. 


erCT»^ iSasS 



12. The firet four braachea deriye their distinguishing name from 
the countiy they chiefly inhabit. These branches do not intermarry, 
but have 30cial intercourse at pieaJs. There is no diflerence what- 
eTer, in any respect, among them, excepting that the last branch is 
held in less estimation by some. 

13. There is another class of Brahmins, called P6j&riB (priests in 
pagodas), who are considered inferior to the rest of the Brahmins, 
particularly the Pfijiris who conduct worship in the pagodas of Siva; 
because they eat rice, fruit, &c., used as offerings to Siva, which the 
other Brahmins refuse to eat. 

14. InperfonningUiesacrifice"Yagnya"theSinirtasttod'Vii4agalas 
of Biini&nuj& religion make annual offerings, but Madhvas only offer 
imitations of animals made of wheat flour. With regard to these 
modes of offering, there exist considerable controversies between 
Hadhvaa on one side and Sm&rtas and Va4Agalaa of B^m&nujtl . 
religion on the other. Each party puts such construction on the 
passages of tJie V^da as may support its own view. 

Tengalas of B&mdnuji religion perform no ' Yagnya' at all, for 
according to their belief the pleasures it leads to in the upper world 
axe tampoial, while tliose obtained by a consciantioua worship and 
derotion are etontaL 

Beodes tb» difference in the mode of making. offerii^ in "Tagnj^' 
between Uadhva (who are in tJus joined by Tengais) an. «iie «d^ 
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luid Va^agala of R&m&nuja religion, and Bnmrta on the other,* there 
IB aootiier as to the observance of the l^ftdaai. 

A Brahmin ia not allowed by V^da to perform 'aay ceremony, reli- 
gious or otherwise, for ten days, a Rshatriya for twelve days, a Vaisya 
' for fifteui days, and a Sudis for thirty days after a child-birth or 
death in his own family or in that of a cousin, as during those several 
periods he is held to be unclean on account of J&tiaaucham in case 
of birth, and MntBsaucham in case of death. 

15. The Brahmins called V^paris and MyiSgulu, (he former 
belonging partly to Hadfava and partly to Sm&rta, and the btter part- 
ly to Sm&rta and partly to B&m4nuji religions, were formerly a 
working class, such as divans, clerks, &c., &om which posts other 
Brahmins were excluded The latter were not accustomed to prose- 
cute such studies as would qualify them to aspire to such posts, but 
employed their time in devotion, learning V^daa and Saatras, and 
teaching them to their disciples. They where protected and supported 
by the ancient kings. Time however has made a great change. 

16. Eshatriyaa or Bajipdts are divided into two races, the Solar 
and the Lunar. These two are equal in respect of caste and quality 
— still they do not intermarry, or take their meals together. 

From the Kshatriyas in Bij&put4na, people of four Qotrams or 
tribes are said to have come forth several centuries ago, having the 
Pftsapati family, or the family of the Maharajabs of Yizianagram at 
their head, and have ever since been living in the Northern Cirkars. 
All the Kshatriyas in this country treat the TkEahar&jte of Yiziana- 
gram with high respect — and submit to their ascendancy. 

17. Vaisyas are of two sorts, Oaura ESmati and Traivarnlkulu 
(or third caste). The former belong to the Sm&rta, Biminuji and 
Saiva sects, and live by cultivation and trade. The latter are fol- 
lowers of B4manuj& Mth only. These chiefly deal in gold and silver, 
and ornaments made thereof EQmatis and Traivarnlkulu do not 
intermarry or eat together at meals. 

* Eveiy elerenUi day of tile bright uid i»A fortnight in Moh Telugu month i« c&Iled 
B-y»^< itailMi, on which abitinenoe from drink and food ii enjoined. Coniaquentlf 
the lUdhva uid Tengvla of lUmfuuji religion hold it improper to perfono, on thoee 
dftji, the dailj libatio& of irat«r end anniul ceremonies in the nemat of Qmi ieoautd 
enceeton, to whom w decUred bj T&Ia thaj oflbr the drink end food ; but Ye^egaU of 
lUm^uji es well si Smiite do peifonn thoee cei«moniea on tbMfl dkyi, deeming Uie 
n oontar; to TM«, end, ee luch, einful. 
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There is another class, Kalinga KomatU, who are only nominally 
Vaisyas. They eat fish and flesh, while Qaura Komatia aad Trai- 
vamiknlu do not do so. Kalinga Komatia are found in Uie northern 
part of this district and in the district of Qaojam. They do not 
reside at uiy place from whence the hill of Fadman^bluuD near . 
Eimlipatam can be seen, from some tradition that a residence near 
that place formerly proved inauspicious to their class. 

18. The fourth Hindu caste, the Sudra, is of an indefinite charac- 
ter ; however, Velamas, Kammas, Balijis, E&pus and Kommars (pot- 
makers) are held to be most respectable, Velamas claiming to be 
equal with Kshatriyas is point of respectability. These two are 
held to be equally warlike 

There are several sub-divisions among Balijis, such as : — 

Q&zula Baliji | 

■K*»t) nG£ \ l"^^^ B^ chiefly Glass Bangle makers. 

Vada do... ...1 

^a &i^. I Chiefly sailors. 

Pagadyaor coial do.....I>o. deal in corals and pearls. 

Linga do. 
OoJf 8*5^. 

or 
I>[idi do. 

ijr-a aw. 



Periki do. 
taif 8*3--. 



/* Chiefly cany on ctdtivation and trade 
J and some of them hold a hi^ poai- 
y tion at the Presidency and in the 
V Vizagapatam District 
19. Besides the above, there are several classes of Hindus follow- 
ing different trades, viz : — • 



Bh«ktilu 




OT"' 




TelngUu 




■Jk)-1i.e» 




Nugmilu 


'Serve m soldiers. 


Jfjf-o'ea 




Majjulu 




Ei^ew 





„Gooi^lc 



VwtHlu 

Aiyar&Ulu . 

«O0!gtfT»«» 

Krflu ... 



S'UB'ew 



K&pula 

Koppula Velamalu . , 
Tottadi Yelamalu . . 

Gollalu 

Qau^u QoUalu. 
Erra Qollalu. 
Qavaralu 
YJtokdulu ... 

Re<}^kau 

Kilingulu 
N&gaviflolu .. 
E.6rBkulaTallu ... - . 
Muttuijolu 



-Serve as aoidierB. 



{Hold office of vill^e Kanum. In 
Hill Zamindariefl, people of iliifl caste 
exercise great inflaence. 



All these classes cultivate lands. 
Qollalu keep sheep, and sell milk, tire 
and ghee besides. Qauija QollaJu keep 
-coTTs and buffidoes, rearing tbem for 
sale. Erra Qollalu also do tiie same^ 
and some of them further pretend to be 
fartune^tellers. 
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Vupparlu . . , 

Vaddarlu 

Banj&ria. 
aoe^6ex> 
or 
Kudiyilu. 

SbSct£rtCU 

D^vingula ... 
'lSor>o?fbe» 
SiUla 

Fattu Smu. . 
■6t33 irtbta 

Da>3arivillu ... 
Q6ne Perikllu 



Jetti ... . 

Yu^upular&Uu. 

Ba.Dgirijulu 

Kapa9^kaJi 

Va(}<j[e c&kali 

Yfitavillw. .. 

Idigavillu 



Dig tanks. 

Repair irrigation works. 

1 Traders. They bring wheats cbenna, 
red chalk, &c, &c., from Nagpore and 
other countries, sell them here and in 
Ganjam, and take back salt 

Weave cloths. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Weave dungariea and ti^ for cots. 

Weave gonies. 

Barbers, mde musidiuis. 

Shampoo and rub ointments to cure 
pains. 

These are also called Velamaa, paint 

chintz. 
Dye cloths. 



Wash cloths, torches and palanquins. 

Draw toddy and cany paUnquine. 
9 
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SegitJUu 


Draw toddy, and carry palancjuinH. 


■^hitX) 




GamallaviUu 


Draw toddy and besides distil and 


^^t^% 


seU arrack. 


BesUlu 


Carry palanquins. 


"SAjew 




M^darlu 




■fcS& 




Gd«JalaT(iUu 


■Make bamboo boiea, sieves, &c. 


TinSv-^^ 




Mandulav^Uu 


Sell drugs, and some powders. 


i&osbe;^^ 




LamBftlies, are of five trades, viz : — 


1. Stone-cutters 


' During the reign of Ch61a Chafci*. 


-<^B-6p^ib 


varti, Kamaaliea claimed to be equal to 
Brahmins. This offended the said 


1. Iron Smiths 


sovereign and he ordered their destruc- 


ts^ti 


tion. Some only avoided death by 


1. CWpenters 


taking shelter with people of " Ozu" 


^L« 


caste. As an acknowledgment to those 


1. Braziera 


people, many of the Eams&la people 


S'otfS 


affix to lieir house, name the term 6zu, 


1. Gold SmithB 


as Kattdzu, Lakkcizu, F&tdza, &,c. Be- 


«oif (6 -ip^gi 


sides making gold and silver oma- 




^menta, goldsmiths serve as shroffs. 


Mu^h^hls 


Painters, draw pictures. 


i&wfcjWl 




D^vaTelukali 




TSs-awSO 




Kipa Telukali 


•■Express oils and sell them. 


-ff^"3e»ro 




Dud^ulav&llu 


Beat cotton and blow horns. 


JSj-lS Siting 




God^riv^u ^ 




jr-cpesi'tf) 




M^digaviUu 


•■Make and sell aUppers. 


JSnajtsr^^ 




KatikUu 


SeU mutton. 
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Tiragati gantlav&llu.. 

otsxa ?cofawj§ 

Bhi^am ylUlii 

Si^vtUla 

E6rmapuT{Lllu 
Nigavlbula... 

It'ev&Uu 

Bhigavatula 

BommaUltavillu 
GaDgiTe4lB,y&ll u 

Oosangulu ... 

Chitta jalluviilu 
NeravidyavMu 
Failam&nlu... 
G&idiv&llu ... 
P^mulav^lu... 
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f Repair hand milk, catch and sell 

I antelope or their skins. 

Women of the same classes who have 
not entered into matrimony gain money 
by prostitution and acting as daucera 
Ht {easts, but those who are married live 
like the generality of other family 
women. The principal occupation of 
Nfigavsaulu is, as shown above, cultiva^ 
tion, but some of that caste lead a bad 
life, and as such are excluded from the 
body of the caste. 

, These people exhibit different shows 

\ such as wrestling, ascending high posts, 

f walking on ropes, &c. &c. The women 

\ act as common prostitutes. 

I* Dramatists. Act several plays. Bes- 
^ pectable women do not join these pla}^, 

' and dancing girls seldom do. 
Exhibit shows. 

f Train bulls to play, and exhibit them 
I to the pubhc. 

{A kind of beggars. They call them- 
selves descendants of Jambavanta, the 
Bear, into which Brahmi transformed 
himself to assist Sri R&ma in destroy- 
ing BAvana and others. 
Play petty tricks of conjuring. 

Wrestle and exhibit feats of dexterity. 

Do. do. 

Practice sleight of hand. 

Tame and exhibit snakes to tiie public. 
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VipraTinMulu 



RunjalnT&llu... 



Panasavfillu... . 

Po<lap6tttlaT&lla 

Yarugubbatla 

Addapusingulu 

Vtramustivfillu 

Bhatrtijulu ... 

D^sarln 
Jang&lu 
lif£la]n, Fariaha 
Paiditn£lalu... 
B(iyalu 



Eellivillo ... 
Che99adiv&IIu 
Jilirlu 
Pallilu 
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Theee were once Brahmins, but they 
have lost their caate ; they live by b^- 
ging from other Bnlimina ; they do not 
beg from others. They juggle or prac- 
tice -K<e& but they do not exhibit it 
except hi the presence of Bn^mins. 
( Beat drums called Runjalu ; they 
\ never go to any others but Kams&lies. 
Beg &om Kams&Uea and none else. 

f Beg only from Qolla people for money 
(■ or for alms. 

Do. Perikilu for do. do. 

Do, Barbers for da da 

Do. Saivas for do. do. 

Serve as minstrels and also as peons. 

f Vaishnavas of Sudia claas. They 
\ sing religious songs and go abegging. 

Da do. 

Do, da also serve as tailors. 

( Cultivate lands, serve as servants, 
t ryots, and as village-watchers. 
Do. do. spin cotton. 

Do. do. serve as pecois. 
Rent gardens and sell vegetables. 

Do. do. serve as Toties. 

Fish, and carry palanquins. 
Fish. 
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20. As for the religion of the lower classes, tliey i-ec<^njsc the 
village goddess only, who i& one or othei of the forms of Parvati, 
the wife of Siva. There is not a hamlet in which annual orgies in 
honor of this goddess are not held, with more or less of expensive 
ceremonial, throughout the whole district. The superior forms of 
Aryan worship are known only to the upper classes, for while in 
Qanjam and further north, scarcely a village is found in which there 
is not a temple or a substaatial building containing the image of Siva 
or Vishnu ; in Vizagapatam there is not a village in a hundred where 
such can be found. In some localities, the dead of the lower castes 
are carried to the place of cremation with pomp and music, a custom 
which, although sanctioned by the ancient writings, is never 
observed by the Aryans and the people of the north. 

21. Owing to the extensive alienations under the head of Agra- 
haram and Bhatta-vritti, the Brahmins are generally well off, and the 
Vaidic sacrifices are performed in this district almost every year. 
Nest to the Brahmins, the Komaties are the most bigoted Hindus ; 
but the Komaties of the town of Vizagapatam relax their faith in 
favor of a celebrated Mahomedan saint, who Hea buried by the Dar- 
gah on the top of the hill which overlooks the harbour. Eveiy 
vessel passing the bar, inwards or outwards, salutes him by hoisting 
and lowering its flag three times ; he is considered all potent over 
the elements, in the Bay of Bengal ; and many a silver ' Dhoney' is 
presented at his shrine by Hindu ship-owners, after a successful 
voyage. We remember a suit between a Komati, the owner of a 
Dhoney, and his Mahomedan Captain, who was also the Supercargo, 
for a settlement of accounts. In a storm off the coast of Arracan, the 
skipper stated he had vowed a ' mudupu' or purse of Rupees to the 
Dargah, and had duly presented it on his return. This sum, amongst 
other sets off, he charged to the owner of the vessel, the plaintiff, 
whose sole conteuUon was that the vow had never been discharged ; 
the propriety of conciliating the old Fakir, in a hurricane, he sub- 
missively allowed. 

22. There are numerous popular Pagodas in this district, of which 
brief mention will now be made. 

SiMHACHAIdUl— This temple ia situated on a hill, which is sup- 
posed to bear some resemblance in shape to a lion couckant, about 
tentnilee from the town of Vizagapatam. It is sacred to Narasimha, 
or the ' Man-lion' incamation, in which Vishnu appeared to &ee tlie 
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eartli of the tyranny of the insolent demon, Hiranyakaaipu. The 
temple and other biiildings were erected by Langala Qajapati, 
sovereign of Orissa, perhaps six hundred years ago. They are com- 
posed of a black-atone and enriched with excellent sculpture. 
There are many fountains on the hill, known as Gangadhari, 
Godavaridhttri, Maiapahari, kc. ; the waters of which are held in 
great Banctity. The figure of the Swami is kept covered with an 
(mctuous preparation of sandalwood, and every year on the third 
day of the bright fortnight in Vaisakh (May) the unguent is re- 
moved, and the idol exposed to public worship. The day is kept 
every where as a holiday, the ' Cliandanayatra' being the best ob- 
served festival in the district. 

In this Pagoda, there ia a pillar called ' Kappa Stambham' or the 
Frog's Pillar, deserving notice. It is hollow at the upper end, which 
it is believed was caused by a frog issuing therefrom. It is amazingly 
revered by barren women, solicitous for children, who embrace it 
and pour their gifts before it. The custody of the pillar with the 
right, by consequence, to theee offerings, is put up to auction 
annually, when a very keen competition is elicited. 

Half way up the hill, is a handsome gateway, called Hanamad- 
dwiram, where the monkey god, the favorite of Vishnu, ia said to have 
his station. Much of the carving here and at the other buildings 
was defaced by the Mahomedaos ; this is related in a book entitled 
'Vairihararamha Simhadri Ndrasimha composed by ' Gogulap^ti Kur- 
manna,' a celebrated Telugu poet, who fiourished at the Court of 
Pedda Viziaram Raz of Vizianagram. Another poet, Alla^ana Ped- 
danna, the author of the ' Manu Charitra', records a visit to Simha- 
chalam made by the great potentate, Krishna Riyalu, of the Vijay- 
anagar dynasty, who, according to Brown, died in A. D. 1540, after 
a reign of thirty-five years. — Vide Appendix. 

When the Ptisapfttis rose into power, about two hundred years ago, 
they became the Wardens of this temple, and endowed it with lands 
valued at Rupees li,61S-0-3 per annum. The bungalow and the 
beautiful rose garden at the foot of this romantic hill were construct- 
ed by PfiaRpati Sitaram Bftz, about eighty years ago. Picnics are 
frequently made to this spot by the English of Waltair. 

UPMAKA. — Tliis is an Agrahftram adjoining to Naitkapilli in 
the proprietary estate of that name. Here is a rock on which is the 
Pagoda of Sri Venkat&wara. This is a very ancient Pagoda. Thsre 
are no idols, the likeness of any living thing, but resembluicee of the 
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Sankha (Conch) and Chakram (Di&cuB) carried by Vishnu, are visi- 
ble on a stone. At the bottom of the tock there ia another Fagoda 
-with the image of Sri Venkat^swata in it In this part of the coun- 
by tiie belief is that the Swftmi at Upm&ka is another incarnation 
of Sri Venkat&wara of Tripetty. 

This Pagoda is under the cbai^ of God^ N&r&yana Qajapati 
lUo, the proprietor of NakkapilU Himdi. The ready money allow- 
ance of 1,000 Rupees, formerly assigned by Government, has been 
commuted for land bearing that amount of Shiat, annually. 

PADMANABHAM. — This ia a small village some few miles from 
Bimlipatam. Here is a very steep ajid lofty rock, on the top of 
which is " Sri Padmaoabha Sw&mi" in a small temple. This idol is 
the likeness of the one at Ananta Padmanftbha in the Travancore 
country ; here too as at Upmaka there are representations of the 
Conch and Discus of Vishnu. At the bottom of this rock there is a 
Pagoda sacred to Sri Kunti MaJhavasw^i, dedicated by Yudhish- 
thira, the eldest of the Hindava princes, to M&dhava aliaa Krishna, 
to vhose name he affiled tliat of his own mother Eunti or Pritha. 

The K&jahs of Yizianagram have made landed endowmente to 
the extent of Rupees 3,210-0-5 a year, for the support of this 
Pagoda. 

RAMATIRTHAM. — This shrine was established at a place about 
five miles to the north of Vidanagram, while the country was yet 
overgrown with jungle. The SwRmi here is known by the name 
of " Vanavasa (forest dwelling) Rama." The image with that 
of Rama's wife Sita, and his brother Lakshmana, was placed here 
by the same prince, Tudbishthora, who established Kunti Midhava 
Sw&mi at Padman&bha. 

The idols here were in course of time forgotten and became by 
degrees covered up in the bowels of the earth. Being warned in a 
dream, Sit^rSmachandioilu, one of the former Rajahs of ViziaiKigram, 
explored the jungle and discovered the idols, which he ostabliahed 
in a temple built for the purpose, and made some endowment in land, 
which, with the additions made by the subsequent Rajahs, amounts 
to Rupees 2,364f-12-6 per annum. 

PUSHPAGIRI. — ThLs is a small village near Annamar^^ta, 
once tlie residence of Zampana Padmandbhar&z, maternal grandfather 
ofthelatcR&jah of Yizianagram. Bang&raya, maternal grandmother 
and guardian of that Rajah, established Sri V^nugiipala Swiirai here : 
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and built a consider&ble Pagoda. At her request, the late Rajah 
granted a landed endowmeat of 3,630 Rupees to this Pagoda, 

BIMLIPATAM or BhImUNIPATNAM.— To the west of the 
town is a, hill facing the sea. On this hill ia a Pagoda with Srf 
Lakshminarasimha Swami in it. 

This town and the Pagoda were founded 1^ Bhlma^ the second 
of the Pfindava princes in the ' Dw&para Yuga', or the age preced- 
ing the present one. 

There are reservoirs of water on this hiU which were never 
known to be dry. 

Dfp&rfidhaoa, or the ofiering of lights, is most pleasing to this 
Swami. Every Saturday evening all the year round, lajops are 
lighted in and around the Pagoda, by some persons who have made 
vows to that effect. The Maharajah of Yizianagram, in whose Samas- 
thilnam the town is situated, supports this Pagoda by a ready money 
allowance of 360 Rupees. 

The late God^ Sfirya Nsr&yanariio, proprietor of several Hun- 
dfis, and a wealthy and respectable resident of Vizagapatam, built a 
stately flight of stone steps &om the bottom of the hill up to the 
Pagoda of the Swarmi. 

DHARMAVARAM is the seat of Sanyasaya, a disciple of Siva 
Bestowing issue is believed to be in his particular power. Childless 
women proceed to the place on a Monday morning. After bathing 
in a tank near the Pagoda, and adorning themselves with whatever 
ornaments they have, they go into this Pagoda, where a man of the 
Jangam caste serves as a Ptijari. He makes P6j& to Sany^saya with 
flowers in the name and on behalf of every women in attendance. 
After the Pfij4 is over, should a flower drop down from the idol, it is 
reckoned an auspicious sign. 

Persons bearing the names of Sanyasi, Sany&aaya, Jogi, Jogaya, 
Ramaj6gi, &c., &c, .are always understood to have been bom under 
the favor of Sanyasaya Swami. 

PUNYAGIRI.— This hill is on the south-west of Srungavai-a- 
puk6ta, a large town in the Vlzianagram Samasth&nam. 

There ara several fountains of water on this hill, into which the bones 
of the dead are thrown, when they become petrified in the course of 
a few months. Every Sivarfttri or the twenty-ninth day of the 
month M&gham (.February) there is a festival, to which large 
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nnmbers of all classes of Hindus congregate, to perform tiieir abla- 
tions in tJie said fountains. In one place, water drops dovn from 
stones which are formed by nature in the shape of T.mgii.tnn ; tbey 
are called E6ti langain. In the valley there is a goddess called 
Dh&ra Guigamma, much esteemed by the hill people who live in the 
neighbourhood. Filgrinu attending the Jati& invariably pay a visit 
to this goddess. 

PANCHADHARALTJ.— Here on a smaU rock is a very ancient 
Pagoda of Siva, aa Dharmeawanidu. There are five fountains herSi 
whence the name of the village. 

BALIOHATTAM is a vilhige to the south of Ifarsipatam. There 
is a small rock near the village, on which is a Pagoda of Siva as 
Bramheawamdu. 

In nearly all Hindu temples the Swftmi feces the east, bat here 
as in the case of Visvesvara at Benares, the SwOmi faces to the west 
A small river, the Pand^ru, or Vara,haDadi, runs on both sides 
of this rock. It also nins for some distance from south to north, 
where it is called Uttara Vahiui, and is held extremely sacred. 

The following verse expresses the glory of the Sw&mi and of the 
liver: — 

Yatn Eiii nmun tulyam, tatiii miifrtinuMmBnjnh " 

" Where there is a langam with its face to the west, and a river 
running to the north, that place is equal to E&si, and there you will 
certainly obtain ' Mukti.' " 

The banks of the Var&hanadi are for some small space formed 
of pulverized shale, resembling the ashes (Vibhdti) smeared by the 
followers of Siva on their forehead. The people believe it to be ths 
ashes of a sacrifice performed by Balichakravarti here. 

APPIEOKDA is a village on the sea coast, near Yizagapatam, 
sacred to Siva as S(Smeswanidu. Numerous Pagodas formerly existed 
in the neighbourhood of the present temple, but have long been 
covered over with sand drifts. A luge Yfttra congregates here every 
Sivar&tri. 

Whm ft child is ham, or a giri attains paberiy under an inauapi- 
inous star, the &ther or husband is forbiddok to look upon the child 

10 
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or wife until he sees his or her face reflected in a ba^ of clarified 
butter or oil. This is caUed AjyaTekshaoam, and it ii considered 
Incky to perfonu the ceremony at tJiis Pagoda. 

YELLAMANCHILI.— aose to this village is a rock with a 
temple on the top of it In this temple is Ytrabbadrasw&mi, a form 
of Sivt Tellamanchili waa the seat of certain shepherd kings who 
were of some note. They built the above Pagoda, and some otiieis 
of which the ruins are visible, with those of a building called Nfiku 
Ff^Meda. 

A jar containing a large number of copper coins was found near 
Yellamancfaili, two years ago ; on one side they bore the effigy of a 
bullock. It is supposed they were struck by the old shepherd 
dynasty. They were sent down to the Museum at Madras. 

RISHIKONDA.— Thia hill is on the sea shore between Vizaga- 
patam and Bimlipatam, and was formerly the abode of some Rishis 
or sages. It is known to European mariners as the Sugar Loaf Hill. 

At the bottom of the hill there is a temple of Siva, with a Satram 
established by the lat« Fulavarti Yaid}% N£dham, a native of tibis 
district, who acquired a laxge fortune as a &ctor at Calcutta. 

SANOAM is a village in the Qovemment Estate of PfUconda. 
Here the two petty streams QiSstani uid Y^&vati umte and fall 
into the river ' L4ngali,' which disembogues at Mitfuz Bandar, near 
Chicscole. 

In the delta of these streams is the Pagoda of Siva as Sangames- 
warudu. This name j^ taken from the ' Sangamam' or confluence. 

This and four other ' Lingam' shrines were established by Balaj^&ma, 
the elder brother of Krishna, on the banks of the Nggavali river, 
which was formed by a track of Balai&ma's plough, (loogala..) 

The following are the ' Lingams' established by Balariuna : — 
1 at Paikap4d, P&t^eswara, 

1 „ Qompa, Sdmeswaia, 

1 „ Iiangam, Sangameswara, 

1 „ Chicacole, Koteswara, 

1 „ U&fuz Bajidar, Maui Ndgeswara. 

MUDDUTI is a village of the Yizianagranx Zamindary. Here, 
the river Sarada unites with another river of the same name. The 
Swami of the Pagoda is called therefore Sangameewaia. 
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Beaidcs these, there are two famous village goddesses ; one at 
Vizag&patam (Yellamma) and one at Ankapilli (Xtikalamma.) Their 
festivalfi are resorted to by tens of thousands, including great num- 
bers of the upper classes. 

23. The Mahohedans in this district are few in number, and 
generally engaged in very humble occupations. Two villages neax 
Yizagapatam, D^v&da and Tar4da, were granted by the Mahomedan 
rulers, about one hundred and fifty years ago, for the support of the 
Mosque in the town. They yield a present revenue of Rupees 8,-000. 
The last census gave the entire Mahomedan population at 14,867. 

24!. A separate chapter will be devoted to the Khonds and 
other notable Hill Toibes, as well as to the Beli^on, Castes and 
Social Characteristjcs of the Jeypore country, — the latter from the 
pen of Lieutenant J. MacDonald Smith, M. S. C, Assistant Agent ; 
but it may be convenient to £^ve in this place the generally received 
opinion of the Natives here, as to the origin of these wild races. 

A certain Icing in Hindustan, named Yena, dying without heirs, 
the Bishis or Sages, by the power of incantations pronounced over a 
jar of oil, which they stirred about with the thigh-bone of the 
deceased monarch, endeavoured to create a proper successor. The 
being they summoned into existence was, however, a monster rather 
than a man, and l^ey forthwith exiled bim to the south of the 
Yindbya mountAins, where he became sovereign of the hill tracts. 
His name was NishadA; be had issue five sons, Gaita, Musa, 
Maitta, Konda and EoDU.and from intermarriages between the 
descendants of Uiese Imrthers, the following castes were formed : — 



Koya, 

Chen9u, 

Sav&ra, 



Taraltala, 

Maddu, 

Basa, 



R5na, 
Qonda, 
364iy&, 



Pangu, 
N<^ala, 
Bottada and Bonka. 



The Zamindaia of the ' Kunda Razu' caste, who now call them> 
selves Eshatriyas, and who find Brahmins ready enough to become 
their Fun5hite, have, it is supposed, one or other of the sons of 
Nishada for thdr ancestor. 

CHOULTRIES. 

25. The Maharajah of YiziAHAQBAM, mMntAinn eleven of theae 
institutions, three founded ^yy his ancestors, ei^t by himself. Way- 
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fimng Hindoa, cbiefly Brahmins ukd BairSgis, are BUp{>lied vith ibod 
and lodging, free : — 

Old. New. 

KovT&da, ViziaQagnm, 

SabbavBiram, E6tap&lem, 

fihiv^i Uatham (at TizianagraiD.) Bblmasingbi, 
Simh&clialam, 
FadiiiaJia,bfaaio , 
R&mattrtham, 

Sriktiimam (near Chicacole.) 
Euppili. 
The BoBBiLi Chief maintains tvo, one at Bobbili, the other at 
B&jSm, 

Private individuala have, at different timee, founded the under- 
mentioned eight choultries, mftif'ng over the endowments to the 
B&jahs of Vimnagram, ae Trustees : — 

Nellimarla, K6md&h, Nilaya Satram, Sigudam, 
Bimlipatam, Hl5pKdf^ Kottavalaa, Embaraya Oollu. 

The folloving four choultries are kept up by the founders or their 
fluailies; the endowments are eked out by the profits of land 
assigned by the Vizianagram family : — 
Aganampd4'> 1 Bishikonija, | Yellamanchili, | Saunaya Satram. 
The seven fc^owing are entirely maintained tiy the fbanduB 
or Uieir descendants, generally of the Banyan oaste : — 
* Nakkapilli ; houae name of founder, MiStamani. 
Oummal4r ; „ Oarud^ 

Ankapilli , Yen^liii 

Vizagapatam ; „ Garu^ 

Do. No. 2 ; „ Q<4i. 

Madhuravft^ti ; „ Oam^a, 

Ambakhan4i ; „ InugantifTetama casta.) 



* Hm kxlgkig-Toom for lU oHtM, being Ntdoind bj Uw Offrenunent irith tlw urad 
tsBt of bad, for Out purpo**- 
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SBCTIOH II.-TBLtIGU LANGUAGE AND UTERATtJBEf 

SOME ACCOUNT OP THE DISTBICT AND THE POPULAR PLATS. 

1. Telngn or Tenugu, oIbo called Andhra (and by Mahometaiui 
Telinga or Tailings) ia one of (he priocipal languages of Soutbem 
India. Circles dtawn ou the map around Cuddapah, Bajahmundiy 
bid Kondapilli, the radius of each extending to Madias, will suffi- 
ciently show the limits wherein it is spoken. It is derived from th« 
old Diavidian stock of which Tamil is now the eldest surviving 
Bcion. The Sanskrit is to the southern tongues, what Arabic ia to 
Hindustani, or I^tin is to English; the source of learning, the 
&vorite pursuit of Bcbolaxs, the fountain of scientific phraseology ; 
bat the grammar of these huiguages is independent of Sanskrit 

2. The ali^tiabet used shows that Telugu immediately originated 
in the Kam&taca (Cansrese) language, spoken in the centre of the 
Peninsula : the ancient Telugu princes are spoken of as Kamdtaca 
Jk/ralv. ; but in modem days the two languages are as difTerent aa 
Welsh and English. The Telugu alphabet resembles that of no 
language but Eam&taca; the letters vaty in shapes to no greater 
extent than French varies from English manuscript. 

3. The TelugUB frequently advert to the idea that Sanskrit is the 
mcither tongue of their language, and insist that at least Telugu poetry 
originaieB in Sanskrii This is easily disproved. In oithogia^y all 
the l&WB of permutation and elision sie widely different ; and eveoy 
law of the Telugu prosody ia totally diasiiailar to Sanskrit, although 
five or six metres (out of some hundreds) have been imitated hoa 
that language. 

4. The drolos which have been moitioned do not include ^ those 
parts of the Indian Foainsula where the lai^uage is spoken : for the 
Telugns have emigrated to various parts of Stwitbem India : tliua a 
knowledge of this language will be available in ttie Tamil distoicts, 
and particularly in the neighbourhood of Madras. We find ho.wever 
no signs of emigration into the Telugu districts : the tyranny of iht 
Mahomedan rulers of Telingaoa in former days is generally referred 
to as accounting for this fact Under their dominion, T^ugu litera- 
ture fell very low, and has only gradually revived under the British 

* AbbmiatodAMD Um Bmiji «( Mr. C. F. Bromi, lit« Utdtu Cifil Swnoa 
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Qovemment Fortutuitely, no part of the ancient and &vorite 
volumes periebed in the interval 

5. From the hanaony of the Telugn language, some have called 
it the Italian of India ; doabtlesB in the poems and in the pronun- 
ciation of retired villagea, it is very melodioos ; but, like Italian, it 
has many a rough and coarse dialect : and the Telugu used in our 
Courts of Justice is a strange jargon in which English and Persian 

. phrases are thickly interspersed ; forming a jumble that may be 
difficult to an Englishman who otherwise may be a good pro5cient 
in the language. In another very important respect it resembles 
Italian ; for no part of the language, not even in the oldest poems, 
has become obsolete. And to a b^inuer there ia no easier volume 
than the ' Prabhu Linga I^, which is supposed to be about seven 
hundred years old. Some attribute it to a more remote age : but it 
certainly was written before the >[ahomedans invaded tiie country. 

6. In the literature of the Telugu people, three bright seras are 
generally pointed out; the first, that of Nannata Bhatta, who 
flourished about A.D. 1130, and was the author of an iMricate 
treatise on grammar. The next (assigned to A.D. 1200) is that of 
TiKKANA SoifATAJi, who turned the Uahabh&rat into Telugu ; philo- 
logists with one voice declare him to be the unriv&Ued model of 
style. About two centmies later was the brightest noon of learning, 
illuminated by Bhattit MuBTl, (whose most celebrated poem is the 
' Vasu Charitra^') and other baxds who are empbaticsJly called the 
" gems." From the want of dates in Telugu literature, it is impos- 
mble to ascertain precisely the sera at which these writers flourished ; 
but it would seem that their illustrious patron Krishna R&yuln of 
the Yijayanagar dynasty died A.D. 1468.* 

7. Before proceeding to farther detuls, it may be worth while to 
describe the state of the national taste, among the learned and the 
less literate. The few Brahmins who cultivate Sanskbit learning 
generally, study grammar, a few of the works on divinity, meta- 
physics, law and logic : also some-portion of the poetical and dramatic 
writers. To read through a poem is thought quite superfluous, and 
those who assert their complete mastery of the Msgha, the B&m&yan, 
and other leading classics, seldom can prove that tbey have read 
more than a few chapters in each. 

■ SubMqumt reeewchea led Hr. Brown to Ox A.D. ISSO u the con«<* (Ute of thia oreut. 
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6. Anoiher class devote their attention to TcLUOC learning, and 
acquire a good mastery of the Vasu Charitra, Manu Charitra, Vishnu 
Chittijam, and other poems of celebrity. Even among these scholars, 
the grammar of their luiguage is little cared for, and the pedantry 
of the standard treatises on prosody has led to similar disuse. The 
Siva Andhra, a dictionary of synonymes arranged in verse is, like 
its Sanskrit model the Amara Kosha, very widely taught : ahout 
one-quarter of the Kosha is taught to nearly every achool-boy. He 
also commits a few moral stanzas to memory, and is taught writing 
and arithmetic. This usually terminates his education. 

' 9. The first great branch of Telugu literature conuats of transla- 
tiona of the R&m&jnin and the Mah&bhElrat, the two epic poems of 
the Hindus ; of the Sri Bhigavat, or history of the god Krishna, and 
of sundry Fur&nas or fabulous chronicles. The second comprisea the 
philol<^tB, and the third the popular poems, as distinguished &om 
the classical works. The popvla/r works (S&mftnya Kftvyamulu) are 
principally written in (dwipada) uniform couplets ; the elaaaical 
(Mah& K&vyamulu) are usually in (padyamulu) stanzas. Most, per- 
haps all, the popular poems are the composition of Sudras, and are 
valuable to foreigners for that simplicity which is a fault in the esti- 
mation of leaimed Brahmins. The style exhibited in the classical 
poems will never meet with much applause among European critics, 
whatever raptuxe it excites in native readet& The most admired 
poets revel in learned quirks, the (alesha) double and triple meanings 
of words both Sanskrit and Telugu ; in (chh^kam) jingle of sound : 
in a rhapsodical sublimity (utpr&ca) which answers pretty closely 
to what the French poets call charades ; performing innumerable 
feats of perverted ingenuity which, as Dr. Johnson says, " are so 
difficult that we are inclined to wish they had been impossible." With 
a few exceptions, all the poems are founded on a popular story borrow- 
ed from the Pui&nas : which the poet alters at his own pleasure till 
it deviates as widely from the original as Byron's Don Juan, or 
Milton's Agonistes deviates from the original ground-work. 

10. One class of the poems written in stanzas consists of the 
Satakams or anthologies ; which are similar to the ceTttv/riee or gar- 
lande which some old-&shioned Enghsh poets composed : being a 
series of songs, or separate epigrams, bearing a general Tesemblance 
in subject, metre, and choma. Some of these are of acknowledged 
poetical merit ; olbers fu*e of a lower class, and others again, as the 
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' y&outa SfttakBin,' are vritteit in tbe more ooUoqui^ dulect, and 
are composed with no ecnipaloua regard to the rigorous lam of 
riiyme and elision. These ceniuriea are again divided as pertaining 
to (niti, yiSga, and sringitam) morals, mfsticiam, and love. 

11. In obe description of poems alone, the " couplets" are mingled 
with " stanzas." This class is called (Sangftamulu) " musical com- 
positions." Under this head are comprised tbe vaxious comedies 
which are performed by the public dancers and actresses. Finally, 
there are other ballads (Kathala) of great length, &amed in a peculiar 
chant, on principles different from all other sorts of poetry. These 
are chiefly preserved by oral recitations; they are everjrwhere 
popular, though despised, as illiterate, by professed scbolan.* 

12. All the principal poets appear to have written before A. D, 
1700 ; the last century produced but two or three of any note. Con- 
scious of their inferiority to the older bards, the modem poets 
attempt to outstrip them in grossness of immorality. The only excep- 
tion to the uniform licentiousness of Telugu literature is that of the 
heretical Jangams, which is as remarkable for innocence as that of 
the Brahmins is for vice. 

13. For the Vizaqapataii District, no less than thirteen notable 
Telugu authors are claimed : — the last two in the list are still alive. 

1. VBsnJLAVADA Bhiiuhka. — ^ flourished at the beginning of 
the thirteenth centuiy ; his work (Andhra Chandaan) is eaamdered a 
conclnsive authority in Telugu prosody. 

2. GooDLAPATi KuRMAHNA, flourished about one hundred and 
eighty years ago ; patronized by Anandaraz I, of Vizianagram ; author 
of a poem called ' Mrityimjaya Viliaam' or the Sports of the Con- 
queror of Death, i. e., Siva; the following account of it is given by 
the Rev. William Taylor, VoL 11, p. 625, Cat Kais., of the CoUegeMSS. 

" This is a tale from the Puranae of Siva'a marriage with Panioii 
and Qanga." 

"The mountain king had a daughter,,and when she grew np N&reda 
spoke to her concerning Siva'a excellency. She went to a wilderness 
where Siva was doing penance. The celestials being afBicted by 

* Tha &vorite b»ll»d h«re In tlis ' Babbili Kanga fiSo Cluritra,' which deseiibai Uu 
captnre lod dsmoUtion of tba furt of the Babbili Chief, b? Mooi. Bun; : ndt Cliapter 
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Taraed&ura advised Manmata to attaek Siva ; seeing tbat if he 
mBnied Pdtrvati, then Shan muc'lia would be bom ; and would des- 
troy the asurtu. According^ Maniaata launched an arrow at Siam ; 
but Siva burnt him up by opening his frontlet eye. On the depreca>- 
toiy complaint ofiidfi, her husband was restored to life; but invisible 
to all but herself. Pdrvati disappointed, returned home. She again 
went into a wilderness to do penance ; the object being to obtain 
Siva as a husband A Brahmin adopted a device, in going near to 
Siva and calling him opprobrious names ; by retreating, when pursued) 
he led Siva on, near to Pa/rvati — Siva enquired who she was, and the 
design of her penaoce. She told him her birth ; and that she wonted 
him as a husband, Siva assented, and took her to Cailaaa. The 
marriage was attended by so great a coucpuise, as to incline the 
mountain on one side ; and Agastya set it right again. Subsequently 
Siva became acquunted with Oa/nga ; and a dispute arose between 
the two goddessea" He composed also the ' Vairihararamha Satakam.* 

(3.) AriDAM Sdranxa, flourished one hundred and fifty years 
ago; principally known as the author of the Lexicon called ' Andhra 
S^sham.' 

(4.) ReeapALLI Somafpa, flourished one hundred and twenty 
years ago, at the court of the old B&jah of AnkapiHi and Satyavaram 
in tiiis district He conipo<!ed a Drama called 'PradynmnftlAyudayam' 
or the ' birth of Fradyumna,' the son of the god Krishna by hia wife 
Rukmini This Pradyumna is usually identified with K&madeva, 
the Hindu copid. Anothw work of the same po^ is the ' Bukma- 
vatiparinayam,' or the marriage of BukmaTati to the af(»eaajd 
Pradyumna. 

(5.) F&A.TAGA Nalla £ahE3AM, flourished eighty yeaxs ago ; a 
celebrated improviser of tctsus ; is the author of ' Kalpanakalpanum- 
gari,' a poeon on the mmriage of Aja Maharajah, grandfather of K&ma 
with Indumati ; (2) of " Oopik&janamuktavastr&paharana Balagop&- 
lalOasudhalahari," or the " UieA of the naked Shepherdesses' clothes 
by the youthful Krishna ;" ' as may be supposed from the title, this 
is a highly licentious work) ; (3) of ' Sudant&kalyanajn', or marriage 
of Sudanta to Krishna. 

(6.) CHATRAzLASSHHtHABASU, flourished about the same time as 
No. 5 ; wrote the ' lawaifpamUayam' or the ouurriage of Parvati with 
Siva ; abo the ' KunSanarfttibhimakodaikdMibna Satakam.' and a 
lexcm ealled ' Vise^iandhnun.' 

11 
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(7.) KAKABAPARTipATRtJDU.flouridied seventy yeftiB ago, wrote 
the book called ' SatyabbBrnft-Enshna-Samvadani,' or the quarrel 
between KriBhua and bia wife SatyabhamUr, the daughter of Satr&jt 

(8.) OuBUDANTi Nahasimhthu, a bUnd poet, flouriBhed seventy 
years ago ; remarkable for the versatility of his powers ; was 
an Afiht&vadhani, undertaking to do eight tiiiugs at once, such 
aa playing ch^s, composing stanzas with the omission of any 
given letter, reckoning correctly the grains of rice dropped on his 
shotilders, &c &c. 

(9.) NADIMINTlSABVAMAMOAlESVABASASTRIJBJieniinentSanskrit 
pandit in the time of the late R&jah of Viziansgram ; a good Telugu 
poet, style chiefly satirical ; he was styled by his admirers the new 
Kalidasa ; is the author' of ' SamasakusumSvali.' a standairi treatise 
on the formation of compound terms ; this is used in the Qovemment 
schools. 

(10.) Ataoabi Sababha Eavi, of the same date as the lafit, com- 
posed the Y&davataghava-p&ndaviyam ; in this book each sentence is 
capable of three meanings; 1st, referring to Krishna; Sndly, to B&ma j 
3rdly, to ihe I^dava princes. 

(11.) FabavaSTU Sbinivasachabi, flourished same date ; a cele- 
brated pandit, both in Sanskrit and Telugu ; translated into Telngu 
the * Visvagunadarsam.' 

(12.) PaeavastcRangachabi, son of the above; this learned man 
is still alive ; he is now composing a Sanskrit Encylopsedia with the 
title of ' SabdirthasarvBSvam.' 

(13.) Sbipada Chalamata Sastm ; a living poet; he has 
composed the ' Kausaly&parinayam' or marriage of Eausalya with 
Dasaratha, also the ' R&makrishnop&khyanam,' a treatise in which 
each passage is susceptible of reference both to Rami and KriBln>a. 

14. Mention was made above of the popular plays. The subjects 
are chiefly taken from the Fui'anas, and are so handled as to result 
in ' screaming farces'. Amongst some of these may be mentioned, 
(o) the Samudramanthanam or ' churning of the ocean," connected 
with the second or Tortoise incarnation of Vishnu, who deacended 
to earth in that shape, for the purpose of restoring to mankind the 
ambrosia and other saered things lost in the deluga To this end 
the Tortoise stationed himself at the bottom of the ocean, atfording 
his back as a hard axis to the mountain Maadara ; azound this moua- 
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tain the gods and demotiB twisted the serpent Tasuki for a rope, and 
BO churned the watets. In due course Dhanvantari, the physician of 
the gods was chiimed to the surface, with the jar of ambrosia in his 
hand. This the demons at once got possession of, and a conflict 
between them and the gods was imminent, when Yishnu appeared as 
a lovely nymph ( Jaganm6hana) and proposed to distribute the nectar 
impartially to both, which ia agreed to, but the gods of course obtain 
it in the end. To enhance the fun of the last incident, a woman of 
the ' cow-keeper' (Golla) caste ia brought on the stage, with milk and 
curds which she offere for sale. She is followed by the collector of 
the Sayer duty, one 'Sunkari Kondaya' who roughly demands pay- 
ment of the octroi ; she compounds for it by the promise of a kissi 
but cajoles him after alL (b) The Jalakhida, where Krishna runs 
off" with the clothes of tlie Gi5pibis while they are bathing, (c) The 
Pabijatam, where Krishna presents the amaranth flower of Paradise 
to one of his wives, thereby exciting the jealousy of the others, &c. 
&a But, as observed by Malcolm in his account of Central India, 
"what gives most delist to the peasant, is a play in which the 
scenes he is familiar with, are exhibited. The new manager or renter 
of a district, for instance, is exhibited on the stage with his whole 
train of officers and attendants ; every air of consequence is assumed 
by the new superior, every form of office is ostensibly displayed ; the 
Fotails and viUagera are alternately threatened and cajoled, till they 
succeed in pacifying the great man by agreeing to his terms, or by 
gaining one of his favorites, who appears in the back part of the 
scene, whispering and taking bribes. In some of these representa- 
tions the village Potail is described as losing hia level, from his 
intercourse with courtiers, and becoming affected and ridiculously 
great among his old friends ; and this commonly closes in some event 
that shows him in a condition of ludicrous degradation and repent- 
ance. Such representations are received with acclamation by the 
village audience of men, women and children, who sit for whole 
nights looking at them. The actors are fed by the principal people, 
and a little money is collected for their reward. The place of exhi- 
bition is usually a green near the vill^e ; but on particular occa- 
sions, such 88 marriages or festivals, a temporary building is erected." 
These remarks are wonderfully applicable to this part of India also, 
where the favorite plays in this respect are the ' Pathan v&ham' and 
the ' Daahtika Pantulu v^sham', daaktika meaning ' overbearing ;' in 
diese a Uahomedan and a^Brahmin Tahsildar are alternately pour- 
trayed. After exercising all kinds of petty cruelties and eztortionB> 
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they &11 vicliins to the aeductions of the dancing girla of the Pagoda, 
upon whom they lavish all their aubatance, when a Takid ia received 
from the Nabob, cancelling their appointmenta They are then 
hustled and kicked to the genend satisfoction, till the curtain hM. 



SECTION III.— THE WILD RACES. 
1. In his Essay on the ' Classification of the Turanian languages. 
Max MulLEE has shown that, from the most ancient times to the 
period of the Pursnas, there are everywhere indications, more or less 
distinct, of two races brought into contact in the Indian Peninsula, 
viz., the Aryan settlers, and the Aborigines, or N^HADAS, which is 
tiie oldest name given by theBrahmius to their non-Aryan neighbours. 
It means ' Assidui,' and is therefore the most appropriate designation 
for people who occupied the soil of India, before they were dispersed 
by the Aryans. The Aryans included only Brahmins, Kshatbiyaa 
and Vaisyas, for though the S4draB formed the fourth caate, and 
therefore had rights as well as duties, they are distinctiy said to be 
noD- -Aryan. They were in fact the most docile and intelligent of the 
Aborigines, who after proving themselves useful allies and faithful 
servante, were admitted into the body politic as the last caste ; and 
he observes that, in spite of all the changes and social commotions 
which have since occurred, the traveller in India to the present day, 
though he would look in vain for the distinctive features of a Brah- 
min, a Kshattriya, or a Vaisya, feels the conviction irresistibly grow- 
ing upon him, as he passes along the streets of cities or the roads of 
villages, whether north or south of the Vindhya, that everywhere he 
is brought in contact with two races of man, distinct in mind as well 
as in body. " The high forehead, the stout build, and the light cop- 
per color of the Brahmins and other castes allied to them, appear in 
strong contrast with the somewhat low and wide heads, slight make 
and dark-bronze of tite lower castes." 

2. But over and above this fourth caste, there were numerous 
Aborigines, who continuing without the pale, are described in tiie 
Vaidic hjnnns by vuious complimentary nam^, as Kakshasas (devils,) 
Ystudhanas (goblins,) Kravyidas (eaters of uncooked meat,) Amidaa 
(raw-eaters,) and even Asutripas, or cannibals. Later, in the Puranas, 
ve obtain a description of their physical peculiarities. In the Vishnu- 
puiiua (page 100, ed. Wilson) the type of bis Niabida ia given, — " a 
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being of the complexion of a charred stake, with flattened features, 
and of dwarfish statura" The inhabitanta of the Vindhya moun- 
tains are called his descendaota According to the MatAjrapurana, 
they were as black as coUyrium. According to the BhSgavata-pursna, 
they had short atma and legs, were black as a ■crow, with projecting 
chin, broad and flat nose, red eyes, and tawny hair. The Padma- 
purina adds a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant belly, and 
particularises their posterity as Eiratas, Bhillas, Bahanakas, Bhra- 
maras, and Fulindas." 

3. The generally received opinion amongst the Natives of the 
Vizagapatam District, as to the origin of our hill tribes, has been 
given in an earlier section.* Mr. Hodgson's description of the 
physical peculiarities of the Aboriginal tribes on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, — the large cheek bones ; the excess of jaws and mouth ; 
the somewhat broad, flat &ice; the short wide nose with round nostrils; 
the eyes less and less fully opened than with the Aryans ; the Hps 
thicker; the beard deficient; colour generally darker, with less 
height and leai symmetry of form ; — in short, the Mongolian type — 
answera equally well for our Ehonds, Sauraa, && 

4. But we may appeal to lingual evidence as well as to Ethno- 
graphy, to prove the connection of these tribes with the Aboriginal 
races of India. The Nishada languages already examined, such as 
the Tamil, Canarese, Telugu, the Sub-HimaJayan or Qangetic dialects, 
&c.,are clearly shown by MAX Muller to be distinct from the Aryan, 
and to belong to the Nomad or Turanian stock. We have procured voca- 
bularies of the Gadaba, Khond, Mountain Ehond, ajid Saura dialects, 
and placed them in juxta-positlon with one another, and with Telugu, 
the meaning in English being in each case prefixed ; and as the largest 
vocabulary alone will not suffice, a grammatical outline of each 
language, so far as it can be deduced &om a number of phrases writ- 
ten down and compared with one another, has been suhjo^ed. Enough, 
it is believed, will appear to convince the philologist that the lan- 
guages under notice are Turanian, according to the proofs required 
by Max Mulleb. First, the grammatical structure is built up from 
pronominal el«nents ; secondly, in r^ard to their syntactical charac- 
ter;— the subject precedes the finite verb, the adjective precedes the 
substantive the number precedes that which Is numbered ; there are 

* ChaptM- II, B«ddon I, pus. 34. 
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no prepoBiticDs goTemin^ anouu, and conjunctions are not used, the 
construction of sentences being marked by gerunds. 

5. Accurate observation has not extended to any of these tribes, 
eicept the highland Khonds, whose barbarous rite of human sacri- 
fices has caused them to be carefully watched and periodically visited 
for some twenty years past A separate section has been devoted to 
them in this Manual, but of the others we have but little to telL The 
Sattras of Yizagapatam (the Sanskrit ' Savaras' and the ' Savane' of 
Ptolemy) inhabit the hills and slopes behind F^conda and to the 
east of Gunapur. With the latter we have had a good deal of trouble, 
as has been related elsewhere.* In other parts of the district they 
do not appear in any numbers, but they crop out again in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bhadrachalam on the Qodavari river, and are said to 
appear in the Kistna and Nellore Districts under the name of Ohen9U- 
Vftndlu. The Gadabas are found all over our hill tiiliiqs ; the singu- 
lar dress of their women is the striking peculiarity ; they wear 
garments made of the fibre of the ' Asdepias Gigamtea' and other 
shrubs, tiie flax being dyed in variegated colors ; immense rings of 
brass wire adorn their ears, and they carry great ' bustles' made of 
some jungle twigs. This costume is said by them to be copied from 
that of Sits, the wife of Kamn, when she followed her banished lord 
into the wilds of the ' Dandaksracyam.' The Qadabas have a 
national dance, which, after a little coaxing, they are willing to 
exhibit to strangers. It has been described by Captain Glasfurd, in 
his Report on Bustar, whose account we borrow : — " At the time of 
the Dusserah, Kolee, and other holidays, both men and women dance 
k^ther to the music of a fife and drum ; sometimes they form a 
ring by joining hands all round, and with a long hop spring towards 
the centre and then hop back to the full extent of their arms, while 
they at the same time keep circling round and round ; at other times 
the women dance singly or in pairs, their hands resting on each 
other's waista; when fatigued they cease dancing, and sing. A man 
steps out of ttie crowd and sings a verse or two impromptu. One 
of the wconen rejoins, and they sing at each other for a short time. 
The point of these songs appears to consist in giving the sharpest 
rejoinder to each other ; the woman reflects upon the man's ungainly 
appearance and want of skill as a cultivator or huntsman, and the 
man retorts by reproaching her with her ugliness and slatternly 

* Ch»ptor III, S«ctiOTi IV. 
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habits." The men are ihe only palanquin beareis in the hills. In 
the Malkigiri tsluq of Jeypore, extending towards the OodjiTari, we 
meet with the KOTIS, who bear a marked resemblance to the high- 
land Khonde, and occasionally with QoifDS. There is also a very 
curious tribe, inhabiting perhaps fifty villages, who go almost entirely 
naked and are known as Nakoas. Even the women wear nothing 
but a small strip of hempen cloth which is so adjusted as to leave the 
left thigh, both behind and in front, entirely uncovered. They are 
required, moreover, to shave their heads ; any relaxation of either 
practice will lead, it is believed, to the destruction of the tribe by 
tigers. The entire aboriginal population of Jeypore is clearly non- 
Aryan, belonging to that branch of the Aborigines of India, of which 
the Khond is the leading specimen. In wilder locajities ^ey call 
themselves Ehonds, but where they have long been in contact with 
the Hindu (XTrya) colonists, they take the name of ' Prajas', i. e., 
subjects or ryots. 



SECTION IV.-THE KHONM. 

1. There are two standard authorities upon "The Khonds;" Ist, 
Macpherson (dated 1841) ; and Sndly a paper by Lieutenant Frye, 
whieh was read before the Royal Asiatic Society in March 1858, Both 
officers had large opportunitiea of observation ; the former (who is 
their unqualified panegyrist) in the more limited range — the Zamin- 
daries of Gumsur and Boad ; the latter, throughout the whole of the 
wilder tracts of Khoudistan. Besides these, there is the recent book 
by Major General Campbell, c. B. 

2. The ancient territory of Orissa extended between the vall^ 
of the Ganges and that of the GodElvari. " It was traversed in its 
whole length by the range of eastern ghauts, running at an average 
distanco of seventy miles from the Coast of Coromandel, and was 
naturally divided, by no strong lines of demarcation, into an alpine, 
a sub-alpine, and a maritime region." The coast districts formed 
tiie Khalieah or State domain. The sub-alpine region was held by 
Chiefs of the Gajapati line of kings, who secured - their conquests 
over the primitive occupimts of the soil by the assignment of land, 
upon the tenure of militaiy service, to the agricultural soldiery (the 
Faika of Orissa) by whom they^were achieved. These invaders, 
Macpherson is of opinion, reached the foot of tiie ghauts about the 
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twelfth century of our era. Of their further advance into the alptne 
r^on of the Kimidis, Klllahundy and Jeypore, the following legen- 
dary account is given by Frye : — 

3. "A certain K&jah of Pdri, named Frat&pa Rudra Devo, had one 
ill^timate, and eighteen- legitimate sons. Id obedience to a divine 
command, he nominated the bastard his heir ; and this nomination 
being confirmed by sundry undeniable manifeatationa of the will of 
the gods, the Intimate sons dispersed iipquest of new possessions. 
One of these brothers, Bhimo Devo, was walking along in hia journey 
towards a second homo, when a crow followed hirn flying round his 
head, and u^ring certain ausfudons words; — A man waa drawing 
toddy from a date tree, and hearing these words, came to tJie concla- 
aion that a person of rank must be in the neighbourhood. Seeing the 
prince approach, he recognized him to be such £com bis demeanour, 
saluted him, and inquired the cause of his being alon& The prince 
replied that he was in distress, and in quest of some country over 
which he iSight become ruler. The man carried him on his shoulders 
until they came to a place where eight chieftains, desirous of a prince 
to rule over them, were assembled in council He waa gladly receiv- 
ed and became the head of a small tract in Eimidi, designated the 
country of the "Eight Mallikas," the site of which is not known. 
While being carried on the nian's shoulders, he made an inwa/rd 
vow to aaxrifice him, to some chosen goddess, if he obtained his 
wishes. The votary on being informed of his fate, cheerfully offered 
himself for immolation, bnt the affair was deferred, the prince being 
for the present perplexed as to his choice of a goddess. Meanwhile 
the wanderer carried his arms into the K&lahundy country, and 
subdued it. The capital (a village which stills bears the same 
name) was attacked, and the inhabitants forsook it. In it ihere was 
a Brahmini, a widow, who had an only daughter, whom she tenderly 
loved. But the girl had died, and the mother had formed an image 
from her jewels and golden ornaments. When the village was 
deserted, the widow fled and abandoned the imi^ In course of 
time the image became endowed with the gift of speech, when it 
gave out thai the deceased giri had been deified, and was to be 
worshipped hereafter under tJie symbol of this jewelled image, and 
with the title of " Minikeswaii," or the "Qoddess of the jewel" In 
her the prince found his " Ishta D^vi," and to her sacrificed his 
victim ; and when, resigning Kftl^undy to hia son-inJaw, a scion of 
the Mago Bansi £unily, whom be eetatdished in Jeypore, he pro- 
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ceeded soothmrds to fonn & dynasty in Eimidi, he took tiie image 
frith him and enshiined it in his new capital." 

i. In the foregoing legend, we find the origin' of the human 
sacrifices of Orissa, commonly called the Mebiah rite. The prevalence, 
of ' Meriah' waa not even suspected till the year 1836, when it was 
brought to light by Mr. Kussell, the CommisBioner in the Giimsur 
war. A histoTy of the measures adopted for its extirpation up 
to the abolition of the Special Agency in 1861, will be found in 
the Appendix, No instance of Meriah has been known in Vizaga- 
patam, subsequently to that period, but the generation of sacrificing 
Kbonds has not yet passed away, and an acquaintance with the 
operations of the Special Agency is essential to the officers of 
the district, 

5. As to the origin of tbe Ehonds, no mythology or legend 
exists ; " they believe themselves to liave existed in Orissa irom the 
" b^inning," having either sprung from the soil itself, like tbe 
branch of the Greeks which traced its origin to the Arcadian 
Pelaagus, or having been created contemporaneously along with 
it. They are obviously one of the numerous remnants of the 
primitive population of India, which have survived the Hindu 
conquest, where favored by social and physical circumstances," This 
hypothesis of Macpherson is supported by Frye, who was an accom- 
plished oriental scholar and who, when death cut him off, had made 
great progress in the preparation of a Khond Dictionary. "The 
Ehond tongue," be observes, " is purely an Indian language, as 
it does not supply its deficiencies from the Sanskrit, It is similar 
in coDHtructiou with the Telngu, Tamil, and other cognate languages ; 
exhibiting their analogous peculisxities of idioms with singular ful- 
ness. In these, a grammatical construction— the immediate opposite 
of the Sanskrit — is discernible in various degrees. In the Kbond 
language, this construction stands out distinctly — pure and unadul- 
terated." A living authority, Lingam Laksmaji Fantulu, Deputy 
Inspector of Schools in this Division, is of tbe same opinion. This 
learned Brahmin formerly served in the Special Agency, and aided 
lieutenant Frye in his studies. He .has also written a Khond 
Qrammar and Yocabulaiy, There being no separate Kbond alpha- 
bet, he adopted the Urya letters, which are derived from the, 
Sanskrit, bat be admits now that this was an error, and that^ 
with correoter views of comparative Philology, he would now 
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write the Qiammaf in Telugu, aa the nearest Dravidun tongue. 
The mune "Khond," M&cphenion derives from the Telugu word 
'Eonda^' a hill. "The sole native appellation is 'Icoinga' or 
" kwinga," which may be a corruption of " kulings," which, by the 
interchange of convertible lettera, may be FuUnda, meaning in San- 
skrit and thence in Tamil, " a barbarian." They employ as distinc- 
tive epithets of their race, the terms — "Subboro" and "MuUaro," the 
latter signifying " hill people," from a root common to Tamil and 
Telugu ; the Kbonds designate the alpine portion of Orinsa solely by 
its Hindu name (from that root) "M&lwa" signifying "highlands." 
The Hindu people they call "Sasai," a word whose signification 
is not ascertained." So far Macpherson, but we may be permitted 
to doubt the correctness of his derivation of the term 'M&Iwa. 
If it came from the Dravidiau word signifying "a hill," the first 
vowel would be short a; but it is undoubtedly pronounced long, 
Milia, Malwa, or Milo. We may therefore conclude with Fiye that 
it is a corruption of the Sanskrit ' M&Ia,' a garland, a term applicable 
with great propriety to the continuous jungle which covere the 
surface of the eastern ghants. 

6. "The Kbonda, as a race, are the owners and cultivators of 
the soil; and they inhabit villages scattered, or closely grouped, 
according to the opportunities which present themselves for tillage." 
We may here describe from personal knowledge, the appearance 
of a Jthond village. It consists of two streets, each with a double 
row of huts. One is occupied by the Khonds, and the other by 
a class of people equivalent to our southern Pariahs, called " Paidi," 
"Dombo" or "Pano," who are weavers by pixifsBsion; supplying 
the Khonda, for payments in grain, with the coarae cloth worn 
by them; manufacturing aJso rings and ornaments of brass, and 
officiating as musicians at the festivals. The huts are well built, 
the walls consJsting of posts of timber placed closed together 
and daubed with mud ; and the roofs well thatched with grass. 
In some cases the villages are stockaded, in others surrounded 
witii a slighter protection of wattled bamboos. Within these enclo- 
sures, on one side the cattle are folded at nighty and on the 
otiier, the women and children raise vegetables, chilliee, tobacco 
and other garden produce. Outside, whenever a jungle stream 
is avulable, rice is grown ; otherwise a level piece of forest is bum^ a 
fire being kindled at the root of every considerable tree, and the 
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brushwood cleared l)y the axe. The firea are not kept up longer 
than is necessary to destroy the bark of the tree, which is then 
left to its fate, and cultivation is immediately commenced. In 
these places we generally saw dboll and the castor oil plant, and 
occasionally patches of cotton, of which it appears each Ehond 
grows enough for his own household. Aflep the lapse of a few 
years, when the soil shows symptoms of exhaustion, a fresh site 
is selected for clearing, and jungle once more covers the first. 

7. "The Khond is a husbandman and a hunter. He knows 
no trade, and has no extraneous source of subsistence. His means 
ore the fruits of the earth and the products of the plains. In 
personal appearance, ^>ecimens are abundant of agile manhood. 
In the young men thew, and sinew, breadth of chest and pleasing 
features are not wanting. They are of medium stature. Many 
bear a sttikicg resemblance in the fiunal angle, the retiring forehead, 
high cheek bon^ and aquiline nose, to the American Indian. The 
females are low in stature, coarse in person and repulsive in feature. 
An appearance of unchasteness pervades all classes of the women, 
and their habits are said to be filthy in the extreme." 

8. "The Khond is generally very scantily clothed, and his mode 
of dress repulsive to decency, the cloth being old and foui Should 
he however wear one of the strong pieces woven in the country 
which consists of a long narrow strip, with either end composed 
of bright colors and fringed, he assumes a somewhat better appear- 
ance. The ends, however, are suffered to hang down behind, so as 
to resemble a tail, the wearer thus claiming an affinity with the 
lower creation, which, in his case, is well nigh superfluous. But the 
head-dress is the characteristic feature in the Khond costume : 
the hair of the head which is worn very long, is drawn forward 
and rolled up until it resembles a short horn protruding from 
between the eyes. Around this it is bis delight to wrap a piece 
of red cloth, and insert the feathers of a favorite bird, as also 
his pipe, comb. Sic. The adornment of this horn is apparently 
of the first importance, and the naked savage may be seen intoxi- 
cated with vanity on its due decoration; where nothing better 
can be obtained a strip of paper is readily accepted, and fowls 
and grain offered in exchange. The ears of either sex are weighed 
down with a profusion of brass rings ; the nostrils are also pierced ; 
heavy brass armlets are worn, and necklaces of brass or glass beads. 
The clothing of the women is neariy as limited as that of the males ; 
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the bosom ia invariably exposed, and a .single cloth is worn round 
the loins, which does not reach belov the middle of the thigh." 

9. "The food of the Khond consist? principally of a kind of 
strong broth made from dholl ; also rice, boiled the previous night 
and turned into a sort of sour gruel. They eat all animals killed 
by the chase, bat are sparing in the use of domestic animals. 
Should any be slain by a beast of prey, or offered in sacrifice, 
the flesh is generally eaten. The men of the tribe are, unhappily, 
very prone to intoxication. Ardent spirits are procured &om rice 
ajid other grains, as also from the flower of the Mhava tree 
(Sassia latifolia) by a simple process of distillation. The juice of the 
Sago pajm is drawn and drunk in a state offfermentation. The use 
of strong tobacco is univeisal: it is cut up, and inclosed in a pipe 
formed of a broad leaf, which is generally inserted into the head- 
dress or the cloth. Several are thus carried, lit as occasion reqnires, 
and then replaced for further use. As the Efaond never appears at 
ease except when seated, so his thoughts appear to stagnate unless 
brought out under the influence of tobacco. Seated, or rather 
squatted in a circle, and smoking intensely, the elders discuss 
all matters of interest." 

10. " The Khond divides the year into three seasons, viz., " Penni," 
the cold; "Harra," the hot; and "Piju dina," the rainy season. 
He further marks the seasons of agriculture, as follows : — " Ippa vela,'' 
the time when the flowers of the Mahwa tree fall, or February 
and March of our year, when the ploughing commences; "Mafaa 
vela," the period of ripe mangoes, or May and June, when the 
rice crop is sown ; and " Bikka vela," the season of harvest, or the 
months of October and November. The rains commence in the end 
of May, or perhaps somewhat earlier. At the commencement of 
the hot season, the young persons of both sexes go out into the 
jungles in parties to gather the flowers of the Mahwa for distillation. 
This is described as a season of great license. Indeed, little care 
appears to be bestowed on the young, though infidelity in the 
maxried woman is visited by a fine levied on her paramour, more 
from motives of policy, it may be conceived, than from a regard 
to propriety. During the same season the main occupation is the 
chase. From the commencement of the rains to the harvest, the 
Khond is employed in agriculture: the intervening period is one 
of inaction." 
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11. "The implementaof agriculttm we—a radeploogh, a hairoT 
witii a double row of wooden teeth, a small narrow felling axe, 
a sitMe, and a wood-knife. The ploughing cattle are poor in the 
extreme, being the wretched worn-oat beasts purchased at the 
fiurs. CowB are rarely met with, nor will the Ehond milk his 
<:ow. Sheep and goats are plentifid — the former are small, but 
the flesh is of a delicate flavour; the latter are much prized in 
the low country. Swine, scarcely to be distinguished from the wild 
species, and a few fowls, complete the list of domestic animals. The 
dog and the cat frequent the viHi^, and the surrounding jungle 
abounds in beasts of prey and game." 

13. "Epidemic diseases are almost unknown. Cholera has never 
visited the hills, though peculiarly rapid and &tal in its course 
on those who may approach the plains during its prevalence. Small 
pox occurs very rarely. Fever, scrofula^ blindness and various phases 
of disorders of the eye and spleen, with rheumatism, appear to pre- 
vail The knowledge of medicine is limited to the application of a 
few roots or leaves to woimds and sore& In other cases, the malady 
is attributed to the displeasure of the village deity. Offerings are 
made from day to day, the value of the animal sWn increasing with 
the urgency of the disease, and when all has been offered that can 
be spared, and no favorable change occurs, the patient is considered 
a doomed man, and is lefb to his fate." 

13. Part VI of Macpherson's Report is devoted to the " Beligion 
of the Ehonds." He divides their deities into two classes, the first 
comprehending twelve gods who are universally acknowledged, such 
as the earth-god, the sun-god, the moon-god ; the second, the local 
divinities ; and he describes the worship peculiar to each with a good 
deal of minuteness. On the other hand, General Campbell is of 
opinion that Macpherson waa deceived in all this by his Hindu 
informants. At aU events it seems clear that the Khonds generally, 
(whatever may be the state of things in Boad and Gumsur) reserve 
their homage for the earth-god, who has his shrine in each village, 
as the universal ' Qenius loci.' Each village has its priest, generally 
a member of the family of the Head Khond. On receiving the 
appointment of priest, the Khoad may no longer eat with laymen ; 
his family does not share this restriction, nor does it extend to the ■ 
liquor cup, of which he partakes fr«ely at feasts, nobody presaming 
to drink till he sets the example. This privilege, with perquisites of 
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Bome value at certain ceremonies, and occasional harvest offerings, 
constitutes the whole of his endowments. The ofBce usually, but not 
necessarily, descends to the eldest son, and a priest may lay aside his 
ministry at pleasure. Hence the Khond priesthood has no tendency 
to form a caste. 

14. The Khond eystem of government is desciibed hy Macpherson 
to be " as purely patriarchal as that of any people to which accurate 
observation has extended." There is the patriarch of the tribe ; of 
subdivisions of tribes, and of villages, aided and controlled by the 
elders of the community. The moral influence of the patriarch and 
elders is found entirely sufficient in the adjustment of all differences 
between members of the same tribe ; but where the feud affects 
separate tribes, a settlement becomes more difficult ; and internecine 
wars, carried on with singular atrocity, have frequently supervened. 

15. Of their ancient usages in cases of homicide,' wounding and 
theft, it is no longer necessary to speak, inasmuch as with our police 
and magistracy established .in the country, crimes of this serious 
nature are disposed of in due course of law ; hut questions of pro- 
perty in land or chattels are decided in the oM way, viz., by councils 
of elders convened hy the heads of sections or of districts, and by 
the examination of witnesses and of the parties, to both of whom 
an infinite variety of oaths are administered, while they are occasion- 
ally subject to ordeals. These tests and oaths are thus described by 
Macpherson : — " The two most sacred testa are founded on the belief 
that rice moistened by the blood of a sheep killed in the name of the 
earth-god will, if eaten by litigants, destroy the perjured, and that a 
portion of disputed soil made into clay will, if swallowed by them, 
have a similar effect. The former test in which the great Khond 
deity is adjured, is resorted to only upon the most solemn occasions. 
The common oaths of the Khonda are upon the skin of a tiger, from 
which animal deatruction to the pe^ured is invoked ; upon a lizard 
skin, whose sealiness they pray may be their lot if forsworn ; upon 
the earth of an ant-hCl, like which they desire that, if false, they 
may be reduced to powder; whilo the universal ordeals of boiling 
water, oil and hot iron, are constantly resorted to. ■ Boundary lines, 
when determined by public tribunals, are marked by stones set up 
with renewed sanctions, in presence of the elders." A dinner to the 
members of the Punchayct concludes the proceedings ; the entertain- 
ment falling, as the costs of the suit, on the losing party. 
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16. The law of inheritance, the law of property in land, and the 
mode of aliening it, are treated of by Macpherson, as follows : — 

Law of Inheritance. 

^/ landed property and agricultural stock. Moveables. In case 

of failure of hevra. 

Landed property and agricultural stock descend exclusively in 
(he male line, females being incapable of holding land. 

In most districts the eldest son receives an additional share of 
both of these species of property; in a few they are equally divided. 
In case of failure of issue, brothers inherit equally, and then the 
brothers of the father as by the Salique law. 

Daughters divide equally personal ornaments, household furni- 
ture, money- and moveables, while their brothers are obliged to 
maintain them, and to contribute equally to the expense of their 
marriages. 

On the ffulure of heirs, (male) land becomes the property of the 
village, and is divided among its members. 

Law of Peopehtt in Land. 
tcLTid poaaesaed without Tenure — Waate Land. 

Land is possessed by the Ehonds without tenure, the right of 
possession being simply founded in the case of tribes, upon priorily 
of appropriation, and in the case of individuals, upon priority of 
culture. 

The usa^s of different districts in respect to waste land vary 
much. 

In some quarters I found the waste land partitioned amongst 
the villages, but in others not The exclusive use of unreclaimed 
land for pasturage or for jungle produce, waa, however, in no case 
asserted, and generally, few practical restrictions existed as to the 
occupation of waste by individuals within the boundaries of their 
tribe. 

RiTLES Relative to the tbansfebence of Land by Sals. 
The forms observed in the transfer of land by sale are these : — 
The selling party intimates his purpose to the elder of the 
section, not to obtain his sanction, but to give publicity to his inten- 
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tions. He then goes with the iateDding purchaser to the villBge id 
which the property ia situated, and summonB five respectable 
inhabitants to bear witness to the act of sale. 

When assembled on the land to be transferred, the seller calls 
npon those witnesses, and at the same time solemnly invokes the 
village deity, to bear testimony, that a portion of laud specified is 
alienated by him, for ever, to a certain person, for a certain consider- 
ation. He then delivera a handful of soil to the purchaser, who ia 
return makes over part of the purchase money, when the transaction 
is complete. 

17- The same writer's account of the relation of the sexes is too 
curious to be passed over,—" Reversing the ordinary usage, boys of 
from ten to twelve years of age are married to girls of fifteen and 
sixteen. • • • To the marriage feast, succeed dancing and song, 
and when the night is far spent, the principals in the scene are raised, 
by an uncle of each upon his shoulders and borne through the dance. 
The burdens are then suddenly exchanged, and the uncle of the 
youth disappears with the bride. The assembly now divides into 
two parties ; the friends of the bride endeavour to arrest, those of 
the bridegroom to cover her fiight, and men, women and children 
mingle in mock conflict, which is often carried to great lengths. 
Thus the semblance of forcible abduction attends the withdrawal of 
the bride amongst these Orissan tribes, as it does to a great extent 
unong the Hindus, and as it did amongst many nations of ancient 
Europe, and now does amongst the tribes of the Caucasua" 

" The new wife lives with her boy husband in his father's house, 
till he grows up, when (unless he is the youngest son, who never 
leaves his parents) he gets a house of his own. In the superior age 
of the bride is seen but a proof of the supremacy of the paternal 
authority amongst this singular people. The parents obtain in the 
wives of their sons during the years of their boyhood very valuable 
domestic servants, and their selections are avowedly made with a view 
to utility in this character. The wife is always bought for so many 
"lives;"* and this consideration being restored, may return home at 
any time if childless ; and even if pr^nant, within six months of 
marriage. 

* HoDey being till recentl; unkuowa in Khondurtaa ; the value of all property is 
Mlmuted in " Itvea" ; ■ bullock, k bufialo, a S'M'^ pig <t fovl, a bag of gctaa or a let 
of bMM pob iMLg meb, with aoytbing «1m that ma; be agreed upon, a " Ufa." 
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18. Marriage is ipao facto dissolved upon diacoveiy of the wife's 
adultery, aad a wife who has Tohmtariljr', or on convicUon of adolteiy, 
parted &om her husband, cannot again coutiarct marriage. Concu- 
binage is not redEoned in any degree disgraceful A. man laay, with 
the permiaaion of his wif^ but not otherwise, contraot a sec(md 
marriage, or retain a concubine, and neither practice is unusoal ; but 
genonlly the offspring of a concubine take but a half share on a 
division of the paternal property." 

19. Every considerable group of Ehond villages is subordinated 
to a Hindu " P&tro"* or chief. These Patros are feudatories of the 
Bajah whom the Ehonds acknowledge as their Sazeniiu, and have 
at a period more or less remote been sent up from the capital, with 
permission to cultivate free of rent aa much ground aa they cared to 
dear, and to take any tribute they could extract tram &a neighbour- 
ing Ehonds. Each Oond householder pays his P&tro a Rupee or 
two annually, and a putty of g^rain ; tf^ther with a trifling offering 
on the occasion o{ a change of Patros, which only happ^ia by the 
occurrence of death. The next of kin then goes to the capital, pre- 
sents his NuzEor to the Rkjah, who gives him a bracelet, a sword at 
turban, and formally invests him with the vacant office. On bis 
return to bis Mutt&, the Ehonds go through the ceremony o£ pay- 
ing him homage, and each man contributes a buffalo, a sheep, or a 
cow, according to his means. The office of P&tro is always heredi- 
tary ; and instances have been known of the KhoQds deserting their 
villages and retiring into the denser forests of Oriasa in seajch of » 
h^b habitation, when the rule has been departed from. The con- 
nection has now subsisted for some g^israticms with good fseling 
on both sides, and these savages dread a change. 

20. To this F&tro's village, therefore, officers of Qovemment resort in 
their periodic^ visitations, and here the PSiro marahals his Ehonds 
who come in with pipe and tabor. At the close of the interview, a 
little doth, tobacco, some strings (^ beads uid a few Rupees are 
distributed. The music strikes up, and the younger Ehonds, brand- 
ishing their axes with wild shouts and cries, treat the eompcny 
to the spectacle of their national dance ; than which it is difficult to 
conceive anything more monotonous. " It conaiBts of a kind of 
shuffling gait on a. straight line. The feet are scarcely raised from tb* 

*nta<auM)«Twd; wbMiMhui^lMdtotStec^itdapMMiL-Wbni. 

13 
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ground, on which the eyes are steadily fixed ; the anus are held close 
to the body, the elbows at right angles with the clenched fist The 
whole body seema engaged in progreesion. When the end of the 
line is attained, the dancer raises his head, and assoming a triumphant 
air, wheels round, and recommences the labored step at the point 
firom whence he started. A performer guides the measore on a lute, 
and the spectators keep time by clapping the hands." The entire 
party then return home, each Ehond coming forward with great 
punctiliousness to take his leave ; which is performed by raising the 
right hand to the face, the thumb resting against the nose. This is 
done with profound gravity, or one might suppose they were mock- 
ing the Governor's Agent by " cutting a jib," as school boys call it, 
21. No timidity ia displayed — to quote from the compiler's notes 
of his first tour through the country — in visiting us in large parties 
at these central places, but if, as occasionally happened, we halted for 
a few hours at any other places, the ^village was instantly deserted. 
Not a human being nor a single head of cattle remained For the 
(»>nstemation we created, we might have been the advancing column 
of a hostile force. The same if we came across a party of Ehonds 
in the jtmgle ; they ran off into the forest, like startled deer. This 
shyness is extremely disheartening. The officers of the Meriah agency 
did their special work well, but we may believe that the Khonds 
would have been far less uncivilized by this time, if, concurrently 
with those annual tours, roads had been opened, the jungle cleared, 
kdA weekly fairs established at all the principal villages in the circle, 
and the like. These meastures have been adopted now, and their 
influence for good is already very perceptible. 



SECTION V.-REU6I0N, CASTES AMD SOCIAL TRAITS 
IN JEYPORE. 
(Cimmmieaied by Lima. John M&cpoirAU> Smitb, M.S.C, A»t. Agmt.) 
1. Reliqioh. — The ptople are almost all Hindus. There are 
a few Mahomedans in the countiy, but they are quite the excep- 
tion. There is a good number of Brahmins. The great deity 
amongst the lower classes is ' Takur&ni,' or the goddess of small- 
pox, who is worshipped on all possible occasiona Every village 
"has its Dasari or soothsayer, an ignorant rascal who lives on 
the superstitions ctf the villagers, In my noUee of the castes of 
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the country, I ahall mention the cJuracterisUca of the Ori^a Bnth- 
minn, who are very difTereat from those below the ghauts. AU 
the people are very particular in keeping up their religious fes- 
tivals. There are eleven feasts in the yeu- as 
1.' Paiata Punrnmo. ?« margin. The first is weU known. The 
4 NaiM Jat^a. socond Biid ninth are tiie days for BiahminB, 

6. Chundura do. a^d others entitled to wear tiiem, to pat on 

6, DBO«n»nB Purnums. , i . , . > i-r i- i> ■ i 

7. Sim Oundectu. new paietas. The third is the Hooli festivaL 
B pJsu Puniume. "^^ fourth ia to propitiate the goddess of small- 

10. Kundfl Aumu. pox. The fifth is a propitiation to all the cods, 

and IS celebrated by a god being paraded on 
the tank ou a rail covered with lights, other rafts accompanying 
with dancing ^Is and fireworks. The sixth is a feast to Jugganathi 
when he is washed. The seventh and eighth are the two grand 
days of car festival. The tenth is a feast to the patroik god of 
Brinjarries and traders. The eleventh is a feast to 'Takurani', 
the goddess of small-pox, also to induce the gods to give them 
a good harvest. 

2. Social Chaaactebistics. 

BiSTH. — Amongst the higher castes, and ndi. people, it is the 
custom to bathe the child, a^ soon as it is bom, in a decoction 
made of the bark of the Mowha tree, the Feepul tree and bam- 
boo leaves and the leaves of the Nuljundu and Basungo. It is 
then rubbed with oil and turmeric and fed on cow's milk. The 
mother is never allowed to nurse her own child, by t^ose who 
can afford to feed it on cow's milk, as it is supposed the mother 
will lose strength. Among the lower classes, ryots, &,c, the custom 
at birth of a child is much the same, except that just after the lurtb 
the mother is made to swallow a piece of assafoetida. She ia 
allowed to nurse her child. 

3. Maariaok — The marriage customs are various in the countiy, 
for the different cast«s. The customs of the Oriya Biahmins are 
much the same as those of Brahmins bolow the ghauta. 

The " Kethree" or Rajah's caste imitate the Brahmins in all their 
marriage ceremonies. The difference is that they are not obliged to 
marry 'before the ^1 reaches the age of puberty. If they many 
after tho age of puberty, they take their wives to their houses 
four days after the ceremony. It is thought no sin for the Kethree 
caste to take a widow in coocubinage. 
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The Cumum caste, if ibey are respectable people, many befiwe 
the giri comeB to the age of puberty, others marry after. The 
ceremoniea are much the same aa (he Brahmins except the " Maha- 
bakeo" Shaster, is not read. They always aupport the widowB of 
their r^tiooB. 

The Oriya Faik castes are married by a Brahmin, when the 
"Sudthro" Shasters are read. The pailcs do not marry till the 
girl reaches the f^ of puberty. 

All the ryot castes are married by their village " Disaii," who 
joins their hands, at night, when he sees two stare meet in the 
heavens. It is, as everywhere else, the custom amongst the lower 
classes to pay the bride's father from Rupeee 10 to Rupees 14 
for his daughter. The state of morality amongst this elasB is very 
low. If a woman is beaten by her husband, or considers that she is 
sot prc^)erly fed or clothed, she looks out for a man she fauciee, and 
goes of her own accord and lives with him. Often they tire of tb^ 
husbands, and with no excuse for such conduct, leave him for a man 
they think they wiU like better. They almost invariably leave 
their children behind them. The men they go to, are always too 
gallant to turn them out Formerly a case of this kind was settled 
hy a caste Punchayet, who decreed generally that the man who kept 
the woman should pay her husbaud the marriage expenses. Now 
the eaaee come under the Indian Penal Code. 

4. Death. — All the higher castes in the country bum their 
dead. The lower castes bum their dead sometimes, and some- 
times bury them. There appears to be no rule about it, except 
in the Fuija, Quddaba, Gond, and Malwa Sauia castes. These 
four castes always bury their dead, and ten days afterwards kill 
a cow ot a buffalo and have a feast. The only trace I can 
find in the country of the old Meriah sacrifice is connected 
with tiiese oaates, who in Pons (December) sseemble together 
in large numbers and killing a cow or buffalo, cut it in pieces 
and bury it in their fields to.ensure a good crop next seaeon. These 
four castes mark the spot where they bury a body, by putting a 
stone at the head and foot. The other castes do not tobA their 
graves at alL 

5. Castxs.— The Oriya Brehmins are namerous in the Jeypore 
ommtry; most of them have bouses in the town of Jeypore, but 
they almost all hold M^:hasa villagen. They are sub-divided into 
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fifteen daasea, betveen each of frhicli there is veiy little difference : 
tiiair customs as to marriage, &c., are tlie same as those of Biahmins 
below the ghauta. They eat many kinds of meat, as pefr-fowl, samber, 
jungle sheep, spotted deer, pigeons, wild pig and fish; and they will 
driuk water drawn for them by gours or shepherds, 

Eethbee. — This is the caste of the Zamitidar's family, and it 
is divided into sixteen classes ; their customs and habits of life 
are the same as the Brahmins; they wear the "paieta," and the 
^ pii ri( 1»-r used formerly to sell the privilege of wearing it to 
any one who could afford to pay him Rupees 12, Pariahs were 
excluded from purchasing the privilege. 

CURNUK. — ^This caste is divided into eleven classes ; they are the 
writes of t^e country, and with the Brahmins are the only educated 
people in it They do not wear the "paieta," and are excluded from 
the privilege of purchasing permiaeion to wear it In all other 
respects their customs axe the same as the Brahmins. 

6. These ten castes are all paiks or fighting men. Formerly 

thej were a very numerous body, but their 
J. Bnrthro. «. Koonoo, numbers are much diminished now, that is 

2. Bellam*. 7. Oriy*. e i... - .1 , , 

8. NiniiB. s. Biiu^ooTyk. as ngbting men, for the old army -used to be 
t S^^ lo! Q^***" P"<1. some in money, and some in grants of 
land. Now there are very few paiks kept 
up as fighting men; those discharged from service have taken to 
trading with the coast, and to cultivating their pieces of ImiA The 
fort at Kotapad on the Bustar frontier, always had a standing 
garrison of seven hundred paiks. They are gradually being dis- 
banded since we have pat Police there. The widows in this caste 
are not allowed to marry again, but are supported by a younger 
brother of their husband, as is the case with the Bralmuns, Kethreea 
and Cumums. The men are a fine race, brave, and capital shots 
with the match-lock, but habitually lazy. 

7. These castes are all too well known to requiio deacrip&BL 

, There are nine divisions in the gonr 

gSS^^f^^^^V caste, and elevenryot castes. AU these 

T^C^L-ii^^ 'yot* are accustomed to the usa of 

the bow and arrow, and appear as 
g J paiks when called on for service. A 
1 1| good many of them have match-lodbt 
The other CHt«8 in tins list §n 
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7eUM or OQ-sellen. 
B<nm», Pentn, 

Bonks, P>,£boiika, 



Bnmbotbn, QudoboUin, 



Boe, Keoto, Kflhermen. BDrinkled aJl OTOT the countiT. The 

KuBt* or WeaToiB. '^ ■' 

OriyaMJi... Iq^^^^^ gardenere and weavers are vay nu- 

' merouSitheUtterespedallyinthBDOrtli 

BJid west They weave a coarse kind 
of thick doth in the shape of a large sheet, which is commonly 
worn by all tJiose that can afford it in the district. In the Malkfigiri 
taluq, the only cloth worn by both men and women is a small 
lag called "Kerengo," round the loins and woven from the bark 
of trees. The liquor-sellers axe very niimeroiu everywhere, and 
must make a good thing of their trade, as all the lyots seem 
to get drunk regularly, once a week, on market-day. The goiurs 
and brass-workers do not drink. The liquor is distilled &om the 
flower of the Mowha tree. This excess in drinking amongst the 
lyots is the chief cause of all the serious crime in the country. 
Every one carries a weapon of some sort, as a protection from wild 
beasts in the jungles they have to pass through, going from vil- 
lage to village ; and, when drunk and quarrelsome, they find these 
weapons bandy means of offence ; but as a rule they seldom quarrel 
when drunk, ajid for the sins of a few it would be hard to deprive 
them of the privilege of carrying arms for defence from wild beasts. 
Their marriage ceremonies are very simple. The custom is for 
a bridegroom to go to the father of the bride with half a dozen pots 
of liquor or Rupees 10 or Rupees 12. If the father drinks with him 
or accepts the money, he gives his daughter. The brid^room gives 
her a cloth, or if he can afford a couple of Rupees, he gives her a 
silver ring for her neck called " CujaJa," and takes her to his house. 
If the father after accepUng the liquor or Rupees refused to ^ve her, 
formerly, the bridegroom was at liberty to carry her off whenever 
he bad a chance. TTnder the head of marriage, I have remarked 
how firequeutly women leave their husbands after marriage. 

8. The goldsmiths axe very numerous in Jeypore and work very 

well ; there are about half a dozen 
KflmatiorBhqikBepert. regular shopkeepers in the country 

Bhkta or Bngenu ^^^ -j^g Bhatus are not very numei^ 

oufl ; they wear the " paieta." 

9. Both these castes wear the " paieta." The Jungums are an 
JnnouDi. inferior class of Brahmins and perform 
^''^™'' all the religious ceremonies in the 
temples when no Brahmins are available. They blow the silver 
horns before the Rftjah when he proceeds in State. The Dhakuis are 
the illegitimate chUdrra of Brahmins. 
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10. These tax ryot castes are numerona all over the country, but 

especially in the Jeypore MalinliH, 
Oointa, Kattabkosdo, > S ryat <aut««. ^"^ potters are loimd all over 

ISE°31«SSr'°°^ ' tl.e»«ntoy. Widows «« dlowed 

to marry again in these castes, if, 
after their hosboud'H death, seven men have succesaiTely supported 
them, and all have died. 

11. The cufitoms of these castes are the same as those mentioned 

above. The Oadabas and Faren- 
HbIbowts, Biirrojor9»imri«, 1 ,t_ . ^ - 

BwTmgjorei^ a«ijort», t B ijot cartes, gagadabas are the only castes in 

^^r*^ [Ryot. JpaUnqain ^^ ^^^ who wiU Carry a 
Fioengagulai*, } bearen. palanquin, and they are by no 

Nmwut puria or nakad lyota, _, ,, 

means numerous. The Nangur 

Purja, or " naked" ryots, are the race who have been frequently 
mentioned in reports, as wearing no clothes, but a covering of leaves. 
The only clothes they wear is a narrow strip of cloth woven from 
bark, round the loins ; the women wear nothing but this narrow rag, 
and one oUier peculiarity of the race is that all the women shave 
their heads. The men are a fine set of fellows, and will wear a 
cloth if it is given them. The women will not, but are very fond of 
beads and looking glasses. 

12. The customs of these castes are too well known to require 
OriyabundaiM, j a_t-_ repetition here. The washermen 
&«hDga bunduee, ( are generally torch-bearers in a 
g^jjj^g^^j^ [ WadMnnan. procession. 

13. These castes are very numerous ; though they are consi- 
IiomU or PMiah.. ^""^ " P^riahs," they have divi- 
sions amongst themselves. The 
Dombe are the lazieet race in the 

country, and generally keep up the supply of thieves. They seldom 
continue long at one occupation, and make very bad ryots. The mat- 
makers' are also the tom-tom players at feasts. The Ghansis are a 
very dishonest, idle, drunken set .of men. All these castes drink 
whenever they have a chance. 

14. The Eatthees work the iron. The Kombars smelt it, and the 

Loboras are the bellows-blowerB 
Katthee,) ,, . . ^ 

Eombar, \ Ii«tumiUu. — toeiT mamage ' customs are 

^^^ - the same as other lower castes. 

They are very numerous all over the country. 
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16. MUSAUUKS. — There are not many Uusalmcuu in ihe coon- 
tiy ; there ^ one village in the Fadawah t&luq, inhabited altogether 
by Musalmons. They Bay it was given to their anceatois years ago 
by one of ihe Jeypore B&jahs. Tbey live there v^y quietly, and 
pay their aist regulaily to the Bftjah. 

16. WlTCHCBAFT, — ^All the people in the coimtry believe fiilly in 
witchcrafb. Wt^en a village vrea supposed to contain a witdi, 
the " D&sari" vaa called upon to examine his books and name the 
peiBOQ. He fixed on some wretched woman, whose front teeth were 
inunediately knocked out, and her mouth filled with filth. .She 
waa then beaten wi^ stJcks ; if she cried out, she was no witch. 
The only stick thai, would make a witch cry out waa the " Jona," 
or castor oil plant switch. They believe that a witch when she 
wishes to revenge herself on any one, climbs at night to the top of 
his house and mftViTig a hole through the roof, drops a thread down 
till the end of it touches the body of the sleepily man, Uien she 
sucks at the other end and draws up all the blood out of his body. 
They are said to be able to remove all the bones out of a man's body, 
or to deposit a fish, a btdl of hair, or rags, in his stomach. The town 
of Jeypore is said to be haunted by a ghoat. It is described as a 
woman, who parades the town at midnight in a state of nudity, and 
from her mouth proceed flames of fire. She sucks the blood of any 
loose cattle she finds about, and in the same way revenges herself on 
any men who have insulted her. 

17. Chamib. — There is a great belief in the efficacy of charms in 
the country— {ne of the most valued is caJled the " Chenmi mousa." 
It is described as being a small muak rat, only on inch and a half 
long. It is very scairce, and only found on rocky hills. It is worn 
in a gold of silver box on the arm, and is supposed to render a man 
invnluetable to sword cuts and musket shots. The puks also imagine 
tiai, they render themselves invulnerable to sword cuts or blows 
from sticks and stones, by boiling with ragt flour and eating certain 
(twelve) jungle shrube. This is called " Jadu," ^sHiich simply means 
witchcraft 

Another diann b called " Baronee." A mixture is made of gin- 
gety oil, the red dye that women use, called " Cindem," and a few 
other things the names of which I cannot get This is put in a snail 
pace of hollow bamboo, and worn on the arm. A man wearing tiaa, 
cannot be shot with bow or mooket. He can be cut down. 
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The most efficacious charm, and oae which is supposed to cender a 
man inrulDerable to eveiy iU, is called " CaJa Chittaparoo." It is 
a small piece of black wood, given to every one who takes him a 
black sbeep for sacrifice, by the Poojaree of a temple dedicated to 
the idol " BopeUy" and situated on the top of the Bopelly ghaut, 
which leads into the Molputnum country. 

18. The administration of both OLvil arid Criminal JvMice was 
entirely in the R&jah's hands till January 1863. Before that, he was 
supposed to send down to the Govemor'a Agent any serious cases of 
homicide ; but they never came down unless they were sent for. 
They were punished by the R&jalt, either by cutting off the offen- 
der's hands, or by fine, if he was a man of property. Almost all 
crimes was punished by fine. The B&jah and his Ameens in their 
different taluqs had various modes of enriching themselves. The 
collections on account of Muhtiufa, and other illegal exactions, are 
thus described by Mr. Cannichael in his first report of Slst March 
1863:— 

" The Mukturfa still collect^. — 13. The morning after my 
arrival at Godairy, I luckily fell in with some Telugu traders who 
have been adventurous enough to establish themselves in these bills, 
and obtained a great deal of information from them. They complain- 
ed bitterly of the continued existence of the Muhturfa tax. ' We 
understand' they said, ' that it has been abolished throughout the 
Yizagapatam District, and even in the Gunapuram taluqs of Jeypore, 
held under atta^chmcnt by the Sirkar. In short, the beams of Sri 
Eoompanee's sun have shone in every place, but not in these high- 
lands.' It appears that the privileges of retailing salt, oil and 
tobacco by sale, are yearly put up to public auction, and the system 
is extended to such petty articles as beads (which are highly prized 
by the Kbonds and lower classes generally) and metal dishes. There 
is also a house-tax on traders and an annual levy of eight Annas on 
every pack btillock. The licensed dealer in salt pays as much as 
BrUpees 250 per annimi, and the other sums are in proportion. Per- 
sons venturing to sell these commodities without a license are fined, 
and harassed in a variety of ways familiar to those parts of India, 
where tiie son of ' Sri K.oompanee' has never shone." 

" Other diegal caaea throughout Jeypore country. — 40. I may 
here mention another matter of the same kind. It appears that 
flveiy Zamindar in the countiy, following the exajnple of the Jey- 

U 
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pore B&jah, sella licenses, penxtiiting the holders to uuoae the sacmd 
thread commoai to the upper classes, to uae the eectaoBl marks 
uneated hy Hindus on their foreheads, to -wear braoeLets of the pre- 
cious metals ; and even to use an umbrella, provided always that it 
is of calico ; for I must do them the justice to say that there is no 
extra chaise where the article ia of palmyra leaf only. If it were 
only that parties think themselves honored by being a Rajah's 
umbrella man and the like, this, however absurd and irrational, 
would be no ground of complaint ; the gist of which of courae is 
that no person declining to pay down his fee is allowed to avail 
himself of any of these usages." 

" I have sent a circular letter to each potentate, explaining t^e 
fmvil^res of the subject in these matters, and notifying that their 
peofde are not to be hantssed in future in respect thereol" 

19. The " Khongar" system had also been delineated by the 
same ofScer, vide his second report, March 26th, 1864; — "The preva- 
lence of still blacker crimes in Jeypore was suspected by the officers 
of the late Meriah Agency," I quote from my last report — Fanu 61. 
" It has been repeatedly stated by these officers that mfluenUal 
" Hindus of Jeypore directly practice Meriah, and that there is even 
" reason to beHeve that the present B&jab, when he installed himself 
" at his &tlier'8 decease in 1860-61, sacrificed a young girl of thirteen 
" years of age at the shrine of the goddess Durgi in the town of 
*' Jeypore. Fuitiier, these officers asserted that the Rfljah and his 
" Chieis retain in their service great numbeiB of professional rob- 
" beis, called Khongara, whom they employ within the Jeypore 
" country and in the plains, on expeditions of rapine and bloodshed." 

"We have met with no instances of this state of things. As 
to the Khongars, a Khongar, it seems, is nothing in the world 
bat a KdvUgdr or village watchman. That those people, in many 
parts of India, are little better than a community of thieves, is pretty 
well known, and what was ihs true nature of the system in Jeypore, 
wafl Very clearly brought to light in a case which was committed to 
my Court. It was simply Uiia ; before wo entered the couutiy, the 
entire Police and Magisterial authority of a tlluq was lodged in the 
Revenue Ameen w renter. Whenever a theft occurred and the pro- 
perty was of sufficient importance to waxrant the trouUe and 
expeoab, the traveller or hous^older, as the case might be, i«sortod 
at oQce to the Ameen who (if sufficiently fee'd by the compbunaDt) 
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forthwith s»it for the Heat) Khcmgar of the quarter, and desired 
him to recover the goods, wherever they mi^t be. The Khongar 
geueially knew very well where to Uy his hand on the property, 
and would come bide with such portion of it, as the urgency 
of the Ameaa'B order seemed to require ; while the zeftl of that 
iusctionaiy of course vMied in each case, according to the extent 
of the gratification the complainant seMned disposed to give. This 
IB the Khoitgw system of Jeypore in its length and breadth, as 
proved at the trial above referred to, where I had the aaaifltance of 
a most intelligent native jury. Wherever a tSluq is U^en up by 
the Poliee, the EQ'stem of course talis down c^ itself As for the 
Khougars, they willingly enlist in our village Constabulary, and axe 
proving themselves both intelligent and fearless." 

20. Female in&nticide used to be very common all ovw the 
countiy, and the Rftjah is said to have made money out of it in one 
large i&luq. The custom was to consult the ' D&sari,' when a female 
child was bom, ae to its &te ; if it was to be killed, the parents bad 
to pay one ' Nanain Missr,' the Ameen of the t&luq a fee forthe pri- 
vilege aS killing it, and the Ameen iised to pay the R&jah Rupees 300 
a year for renting the privilege of giving the licence and pocketing ' 
the fees. 

21. When any person wished to marry the widow of one of the 
gour, sundi, domb, or buttbra castes, he bad to pay a fee to the 
Rajah, as these women were called the widowed daughters of tiie 
Rajah. If any man took, for his concubine, the widow of a Brahmin, 
they were both turned out of the country, as it was supposed that if 
a drop of blood fell to the ground at the birtii of a child, the produce 
of such a connection, the Rajah would die and the whole country go 
to ruin. 

22. In cases of rape, the procedure was to cut the woman's nose 
off, and, after beating the man well, to turn him out of the caste by 
stuffing his mouth with beef In cases of murder, the Rajah gene- 
rally had the man's hands, nose, and ears cut off, but after all that, 
he seldom escaped the vengeance of the deceased's relatives. There 
is a man caJled ' Pultasinghee,* now living at the village of Bas- 
Boonee, whose hands were cut off by order of Rajah Chaitan Deo, 
fourteen years ago. The man was taken red-handed, straight to the 
Rigah, and his hfmds were off within an hour of the commission of 
ihe deed. He has been supported by the Rajah ever since. 
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23. In short, the authority of the BfLjah and of the Chiefs subor- 
dinate to him, w&s supreme within their respective circles. They 
administered such rude justice as they pleased, and if any person 
was Btispected of an intention of proceeding to Viza^p&tam to com- 
plain to the district officers, or to inform against his local supe- 
riors, he was immediately seized and consigned in a safe quarter, to 
be watched for the term of his natural life, where (that is) it was 
not considered expedient to adopt any harsher measures at once. A. 
notable instance of this is given by Mr, Carmichael in his third 
Report, dated 29th March 1865. It occurred in the (Jolgonda hills, 
just outside the Jeypore boundary, but it is the old Jeypore system, 
all over. 

" The hill Chiefs are quite competent to keep down crime in their 
own estates if they choose, and to deliver the criminals over to the 
Magistracy ; but besides being open to bribery and other inBuences, 
they axe very often themselves the offenders, and so great is the 
prestige of their authority, that they may offend with perfect impu- 
nity. Nobody in the hills would venture to lay a complaint against 
his feudal superior, without the actual location of the Police in the 
neighbourhood. It is this alone, with the repeated tours of the 
European officers of the district, that leads to the detection of 
heinous crime, in these wild and distant locaUties." 

" As an instance of this, I will mention a case which has recently 
occurred. I had visited Gddem, and had arrived with Lieutenant 
Smith at Peddavalasa, the nest stage, on the 16th January last, 
when a man came flying into our camp, as if for his life, and 
fell at our feet He said he had just escaped from imprisonment 
(kkuidsA kaidi,) a kind of custody under surveillance, not uncom- 
mon in the hills, at a distant village, where he had been kept for a 
year, or from just before Captain Tennant posted the Police. He 
had been consigned to this custody, he stated, by Gantem Dom, the 
Sirdar of G6dem, in consequence of his being the principal witness to 
a murder, -committed by that 0ora, about that time. The Dora had 
deliberately shot one of his peons in his own garden, suspecting him 
of an intrigue with one of his wives ; and this witness and another 
had been required to bury the corpse. His statement was forthwith 
reduced to writing by the Assistant Agent, and the case put into the 
hands of an intelligent Police officer, when in a few days, by 
the discoveiy of the other witnesses, and the exhumation of the 
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body in the exiutt spot pointed out by those who dug the grave, in & 
meadow close to the residence of the accused, the chain of evidence 
was rendered complete. The sentence of my Court was necessarily 
death, and the same having been confirmed by the High Court, 
Oantem Dora was hanged at Nursipatam on the 2oth instant, in the 
presence of an immense concourse of people, chiefly from the neigh- 
bouring hills." 

Such were some of the ancient customs and tyrannies, now all 
extirjMited or in course of extirpation, in the vaat Zamindary of 
Jeypore. 

24 Inhebitakce. — The laws of inheritance are much the 
same as in other Hindu districts. Formeriy, when a man died 
without heirs, the R&jah endowed some temple with the property, 
and as long as the property lasted, Brahmins were fed on the anni- 
versary of the man's death, 

25. Lajidlord and Tenant. — The Dewan issues puttahs to the 
heads of villages, and makes them answerable for the sist of the 
whole village. On receipt of the puttah, the villagers assemble and 
arrange with the headman how much each should pay, according to 
the extent of land he cultivates. They subscribe a little more than 
the requisite amount, to supply batta for peons and others who are 
sent to the village. The villagers arrange among themselves how 
much land each man shajl cultivate. The ryots hitherto have gene- 
rally paid as much for sist as they have expended in sowing their 
fields, i.e., if a man sowed one putti of paddy in his fields, he 
only paid one putti sist, or if he sowed one garce, he only paid 
one garce, whereas his crops were of course a hundredfold more than 
he sowed. This has been the rule of levying sist so long in the 
country now, that it is diffictilt to alter it. The sist is being 
gradually increased, as it is now ridiculously low. 

26. Tenures. — The puttahs are generally granted for from three 
to five years. They are issued in the name of the headman, or two 
or three headmen of the village. Puttahs are not issued to the 
ryots in the village, but they have what is called a " mow jobani" 
arrangement, which means that the ryots promise to subscribe so 
much sist on their honor, and they always keep to their word- 
The sist is generally in kind and is seldom paid all at once. When- 
ever any part is paid, a receipt is given; and when the whole 
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haa been paid, a receipt tor the trbole is given, end the old race^rta 
returned. No accounts are k^t is the vilUtgee, but almoet every 
ryot has a piece of ixwd on whi(A he makes knots, whidi repre- 
sent how much he hss paid and bow m.uch he owes. 

27. Aghiculture. — In a wild coantry like Jeypore, t^cnl- 
ture of course is in a primitive state. The ryots depend entirely 
on the monsoons for their supply of water. The M41i caate show 
a little ingenuity in utilising streams to water their fields of 
vegetables. Faddy is the chief produce of the countiy. It is 
cultivated chiefly on the Jeypore and Malk^igiri plateau, two 
thousand feet and seven hundred feet above the sea. On the 
higher plateau of tiiree thonsand feet, dry crops are chiefly grown 
as rag], alsi, fee. A good deal of sugar-cane is grown on tiie 
banks of streams ; and on the banls of large rivers, tobacco, castor- 
oil, and a little wheat. In the Kotapad and Umercote tl^uqs a 
good deal of jute is grown, chiefly for exportation through the 
Brinjaxi traders. It is used in the countiy for mn-lrin g gunny and 
rope. Appendix A shows the price of produce in 1863-65. The 
prices of grain are extraordinarily high this year, on account of the 
scarcity of rain last year. 

28. Makufactures. — There is nothiog manufactured in the coun- 
try for exportation. There are several weaver castes who manufac- 
ture a large kind of coarse sheet that is much used. The Quddaba 
or bearer caate, weave a cloth from the fibres of the shrub called 
" Verengo," The jute, as mentioned above, supplies them with rope, 
gunny and nets. BlackBmiths are abundant idl over the couotty ; 
in almost every village you will find a foi^. The oouotiy is full of 
iron-stone md the people know weU how to use it They make a 
great variety of axes and other weapons. There is only one fiunily 
in the country who can numu&cture match-locka There axe gold- 
smiths mi brass- workers in the towns <^ Jeypore and Naorangpur. 
Potters are scattered all over the country. Carpenters are rather 
scarce, they are generally of the Saura caste, and their work is veiy 
inferior. Shoemakers are scarce, and their work worth very little. 

29. Trade. — The trade of the countiy is carried on by the Brinjari 
traders who bring up from the coftat, salt, clotiis, saltflah, cocoanuts, 
spices and opium, and take down rice, ragi, aim, lakh, dhoop, wax, 
horns. Jute and iron. There is a maricet held in almost every village 
once a week, at which you find the Brinjaries anJlow country traders 
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making tbeir bargains. Little money panes. There are three or 
four native shopkeepers in Jeypora I appended a list (B) of weights 
and measures and also a money table. Cowrie shells are going out 
of use in the country now, though two years ago the people would 
take nothing else. 



APPENDIX A. 
Bazaar jyncee of grain and other produce in 1863 and 1866. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Table of Weights and Meastirea. 



4 BUsoft — I Gidda. 
2 Qiddu = 1 Sola. 

2 Solu = 1 Briddi. 

5 Briddu — 1 Adda. 

4 Addas = I Mauno or 2 Beers. 

5 Uaoncw = 1 Mothee. 



24 Enpeei = 1 Seer. 

10 Seen — I Bissa. 

4 Binos 1= 1 Modungo 

4 Modnngo! = 1 Puttee. 

30 Puttees = 1 Guraa. 



qouisihth's muoBT. 

16 TbannoS«=-l Cbinoa. 
IS Chinnas 1 Madho. 

2 Madhoa =^ 1 Tola or R. I weight. 



4 Addas = 1 Mauno oi 
20 M8uno«= 1 Puttee. 
30 Puttees^ I Garce. 



4 Cowries = 1 Gunda. 

6 Oundas =• 1 Boocee. 
12 Boorees — 1 Duganee. 
10 Duganees= 1 Rupee. 



(Sgned) J. M. SMITH, 

Aititlaitt Agent. 



SBCTIOS VI.-LANDLORD AND TENANT. 
1. The Ryots of the Northern Circara — whether Redijis or 
N&yu^us, or by ■whatever other name known — like the Naara of 
Malabar, the Vellalars of the Tamil country, the Eumbia of Guddapah, 
BeUary, and Kumool, ate the principal Slidraa, the lowest of the 
pure Hindu tribes, who appear for ages to have possessed the exclu- 
sive occupancy of the land throughout India. The prolonged, 
devastating rule of Mahomedan dynasties in Telingana has left us 
lees informed of the ancient Hindu tenures of land there, than we 
are in any other part of the peninsula ; but there can be no doubt 
that they were originally very similar to thoee obtaining in the Tamil 
provinces. 

'Agnun of paddy- 
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"A Telinga village, in regard to its internal constitution, 
and the community of inteteet which 
unites its inhabitants, is precisely the 
same as one in the Tamil country. lis 
lands are also divided, in a similar manner, into waate, and culti- 
vated land ; the latter is also subdivided into manyama or lands on 
which, the whole of the Government tax has been alienated to indi- 
vidnals ; khtmdrikaa or lands on which a portion only of the tax has 
been so alienated ; and lands upon which tlie full tax is paid 
to the Qovemmeni The nature of the tax, payable on the luid, 
seems also, originally, to have varied, as in the Tamil country, with 
the nature of the crop. On the mdgdni or lands cultivated with a 
wet crop, the Writ or Government share of the crop was taken. On 
the remainder, being the Tod^ipdlu or ryot's share, literally ' the 
share of the plough handle,' and on land cultivated with a dry crop, 
or with garden or plantation produce, a fixed money rent was 
generally paid, in the same manner as in the southern provinces ; 
but in some cases the revenue on diy crops was rendered in kind." 

3. Subject to the payment of these taxes, and to certain Tti/raa 
or deductions made from the gross produce of all taxable lands, for 
tlie maintenance of the village officials, the exclusive right to the 
hereditary possession and usufruct of the soil seems to have been 
vested in the ancestors of the Keddi, Nayudu and other Siidra castes, 
who now form the principal cultivators in every village of Telingana. 

Their title is believed to have origi- 
Wil«.ii or MOl, Boot VI, Ch.p. V. ^^^ ^^ conquest, or it may be termed 
colonization, but it . was the forcible colonization of an occupied 
country ; thinly occupied perhaps, rudely cultivated no doubt, but 
there . were inhabitants who in some instances may have been 
destroyed, but who in others were reduced to a state of- serfsge. 
The immigrants, more civilized and more powerful, partitioned the 
lands amongst distinct families or fraternities, who held their estates 
in common as proprietors and rulers. 

4. At what period these tribes fell from the position of landlords 
to that of landholders, can hardly be determined ; certain however 
it is, that loi^ before our acquisition of the country, private landed 
property had ceased to exist The landlord's rent, with all power 
of selling or disposing of the land, was universally gone ; bat they 
continued the hereditary permanent farmers of their vill^es, and so. 

15 
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long SB tiiey paid the public dues, they oonld not ba oasted &om 
their luuis, which, thou^ no longer saleable, Btill descended from 
&ther to son. Even Uiis right, however, but seldom contained any 
privilege, the public demand being raised higher here thao in any 
other part of ti>e peninsola. It came to be limited, in fact, only by 
the extent of the ryot's means; at the time of the Circnit Com- 
mittee (A.D. 17S4) we shall see that while in diy grains, he got one- 
half, in paddy be obtained but one-fifth of the gross prodace of his 
fum in the Ohicaoole Circar. It is supposed tiiat Uie vtsaha^i 
setUemeut, which existed in many parts of Telingana long bef<»« 
our rule, was promoted by the ryoto themselves, in ordw to avoid 
the endless demands caused b^ the extcMrtJonate Oovemment of tlie 
Uahomedans. This system is described as follows : — " A fixed sum 
of money was assessed on the whole village, for one or two years. 
A certain nnmber of the most respectable ryots became reqmnsi^e 
for the amount, each being re^Mmsible for his own separate portion 
thereof, and all for each other ; and the lands were divided by lot, 
as in the Bammdayaffn villages oi the l^mil country, the portion of 
laud to be occupied by such being determined by the proportion c^ 
rent for which he became responsibla Thus, if ten ryots obtained 
their village for tiiree years at a vi8aba4i rent of 100 pagodas, the 
first becoming responsible for 20, the second for 40, and the other 
eight for 5 pagodas each, the lauds of the village would be divided 
into ten equal shares, the first would be entitled to two of these, 
ihe second to four, and each of the otbera to half a share. From 
this division of the lands into shares, the settlement took ifai name of 
vtsabaifi, namely, a village settlem^it by sha/ree in ready money." 
E. I.. House Selections, av,prd. 

9. At the period of the session of the Northern Oircars, we 
found the counby divided into Haveli and Zahindari. The 
Hav^ lands consisted of the old demesne or household lands of 
the Sovereign, and tracts near to towns resumed by the Mahome- 
dans and appropriated for the peculiar support of their numerous 
gairisons and establishments. These Isinds the local Foujdirs and 
Kaw4fa6 always retained under the immediate management, paroel- 
ling out the rest of the coantiy into Zamindaiies. The Revenue 
Agents of the ancient Hindu Bftjahs were known as DeaamvJcha 
or DtsapAmdyie ; eat^ functionary administered the affairs of a 
small circle of villages (hundt) auUcing the sebblemeot of eadit viUi^^ 
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either with or through its heftdmen, and received for compensation 
certain lands rent-free. But the Mahomedan rulers were impatient 
of details, and a mode wts invented of transaoting the business of 
revenue more in the gross. " Its revenae agents ware rendered 
stationaiy in the district where they collected, and became reBpon- 

sible to the Govenment for the revenue, 
Mill—Book VI, Qi*p. V. receiving payment by a percentage or 

share of what they collected. Under 
the Native Governments, everything which was enjoyed, whether 
office or possession, had a tendency to become hereditary. There 
was a convenience in preserving, in each district, the ssme graiui 
agent of revenue, and after himself, his son or successor ; because each 
was better acquainted with the people and resources of the district, 
tiuo, generally speaking, any other man could be expected to be. In 
this manner, the situation of those agents became in fact hereditary ; 
and before the period of the English acquisitions, the Persian 
appellative of Zamindar had been generally appropriated to them." 
The power and influence attached to such a position were necessa^ 
rily very great, and as there were no Courts of Judicature in the 
Korthem Cu'cars for the first half century of our rule, nor indeed 
any efficient public establishments whatever, it followed that all 
authority and procedure vested in the Zamiudars, who found 
themselves still less under control than they were, even during 
the distractions of the latter years of the Mahomedan government. 

6. In Vizagapatam, ss will more particularly appear in a subse- 
quent Chapter, we were brought into direct relations with the 
Zamindar of Yiziani^ram only, that family having under one pre> 
text or another gradually absorbed the other Zsmindara of the 
district, or reduced them to the condition of feudatories. In a 
short time, the Hav^ lands also were placed in possession of Vizia- 
nagram, as the Company's renter. This went on till the death of 
Vieeram lUz in 1794, when the dispossessed Zamindars or their 
desoendanta were ro-called, and favored with temporary Kavls for 
their auoient estates, pending the introduction of the Permanent 
settlement, which took effect in 1802. During the same interval, 
the Collector of the soufliem division established detailed settle- 
ments in the Hav^ lands, generally rents on dovl or estimate, 
under which the Government ^are of the produce was valued in 
money, with reference either to the current prices of the day, or 
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the average price of grain for & number of years part, and a money 
rent stipulated for in Ueu of the payment in kind. The gross pro- 
duce vas made over to the renters, who were generally stnuigei* 
and specuhitors. In a few cases only, was the public revenue 
collected by the immediate officers of Government. 

7. The evils arising from these temporary and fluctuating 
arrangements, led the Court of Directors in 1799 to saactioa the 
introduction, at Madras, of the settlement made in Bengal by 
Marquis Comwallis. The terms concluded with each ancient land- 
holder, and ea<!h purchaser of the several estates into which the 
Hav^ tract was subdivided, will be found under the proper eections. 
It will be sufficient here, briefly to state that each Zamindary, 
including all the lands, both waste and arable, within its boundaries, 
was assessed in perpetuity with a fixed land revenue, payable in all 
seasons ; that this revenue was assessed, not on eaoh village, but on 
the whole number of villages collectively, and that, on condition of 
the payment of this defined sum, each Zamindar was vested with 
what was termed the "proprietary right of the soil." But the prin- 
ciples on which this aimual payment was assessed were not uniform : 
in the Hav(?li estates, from ten to twenty per cent, of the gross 
estimate was remitted to the proprietors, and the rest fixed aa the 
Government demand ; while in the ancient estates, the Zamindars 
obtained a remission of one-third of the gross, the Government 
' Peahcu.sli' being limited to the remaining two-tliirda 

8. To the financial improvement and other benefits which 
attended this settlement, where it was not formed on erroTUOW 
principles aa to the amount — -an error which has materially 
swelled the list of ' Lapsed Estates' in this district — the Board of 
Revenue bear conspicuous testimony in the 127th paragrajdi of their 
Minute of the 6th January 181 8 (E. I. House Selections, VoL I) :— 
" It was shown in the Board's address to Government of the 25th 
December 1814, that in the permanently settled districts, escluBive 
of Ganjam, the demand or settlement for the last twelve years, 
amounting to upwards of Pagodas 332 lacs, had been realized 
to the extent of upwards of 327 lacs, leaving a balance of little 
more than H lacs, or something less than two per cent., a large portion 
of which is recoverable. The increased facility and regularity with 
which this revenue has been collected, free from any extensive abuses 
on the part of the native revenue servants, and exempting the 
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Government, ttrougli its Collectors and Superintending Bouxls, 
from the heavy duties insepanible from annual settlements, and 
from inveatigationa into annual accusations of fraud and embezzle- 
ment in the collection of the revenue, and in the money expended 
in repairs of the reservoirs for irrigation, and in securing bianquility 
with a force diminished in a most extraordinary decree, form a 
striking contrabt with the former" fruitless attempts of the Govern- 
ment to enforce the payment of their dues in the Circars, the evasion 
and subterfuges practised by the Zamindars and Poligara, the 
coercion and assistance of a military force, to which it was so often 
foimd necessary to resort for the purpose of realizing the collections, 
and the numerous abuses of every description formerly so prevalent 
throughout the native establishmenifi, and which still di^^race those 
districta in which temporary settlements continue to prevail." 

9. What effect, meanwhile, had this settlement on the position 
of tiie ryots T If the Zamindars were vested with the ' proprietary 
right of the soil,' were the ryots anything more than tenants from 
year to year ? It would appear they were. Certain eminent pnblic 
servants of the period were of opinion that the Hon'ble Court of 
Directors intended to create a class of Landlords, in the English 
sense of the word ; others, equally eminent, contended that the 
Zamindars were to be ovUy heTeditary farmefi's of r^aenue ; and the 
contradiction between a landlord who is the ' proprietor of the soO,' 
and a tenantry entitled to hold under that landlord at certain bene- 
ficial rates, is perhaps best explained by a circumstance disclosed by 
the earliest compiler of the Madras 
xx£l^^'""~^°'°' '^^*"™ Code, viz., that the preamble to a regu- 
lation was occasionally drafted by a 
partizan of the first theory, and the enacting clauses filled in by an 
ardent admirer of the second. Anyhow, every Zamindar was requir- 
ed forthwith to enter into written engagements with his ryots for a 

rent, either in money or kind, and 
lUguUtion XXX, 1802, Sect IX. , ,. . . 

" where disputes may arise respecting 

rates of assessment in money or of division in kind, the rates shall 

be determined according to the rates prevailing in the cultivated 

lauds, in the yeai- preceding the assessment of the permanent jumma 

on such lands ; or where that may not be ascertainable, according to 

the rates established for lands of the same description and quality 

aa those respecting which the dispute may arise." 
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10. The poweiB Tested is Zammdam b^ the B«gulatioiiB of 1802, 
for distJ-ftint snd ejeotmeni, were prompt aad BUmmary, -while ihe 
only redrras for the abtue of thoBe powers was the institutioii, by the 
ryot, of a tegular suit. To remedy tiiis state of things, Regulation 
V of 1822 was passed ; it provided Jirst, tiuA distrained property 
should not be sold unless piHtaha bad been granted, or tendered and 
reused ; nor until due notice had been giren to the Collector of the 
district ; and his leave obtained. If the lyot appealed within thirty 
days, there was to be a sommaiy enqtiiiy into the correcbiess of the 
demand for whieh the property had been attached. It provided 
aeaoTtdly, that Ho tyot was to be ejected by the Zamiudar for non- 
acceptance of a puttah, without the Collector's permission. " If the 
„ Collector on examination find the rates 

Clause Second, Section VIII. „ , , , . , , 

of the puttah tendered by the [ax>pne- 
tor to be jvst arid correct, the ryot shall be ejected under the 
Collector's orders, unless he assent to the terms ; but if the rate 
shall exceed the just rate prescribed, an order shall be issued 
by the Collector to the proprietor, prohibiting the ejectment and 
requiring the issue of a puttah within one month." The only 
passage in the Code where a rate is anywhere ' prescribed,' is the 
Section of Kegulation XXX of 1802, quoted in the preceding para- 
graph, but inasmuch as Regulation lY of 1822, which is exactly 
seven days older than the enactment under discussion, declares that 
*' the Regulations of 1802 were not meant to define, limit, infringe 
or destroy, the actual rights of any description of landholders or 
tenants; such rights being properly determinable by judicial inves- 
t^tion only"— it was held by the late Gvil Judge of this ZiUah, after 
a great deal of doubt, that the words ' just and correct' and even 
' the just rate prescribed,' must be taken to mean no more than fair 
and equitable ; and he referred to the judgment of the High Court 
ia Bengal (Isswr Ghose v. BiUe, I. Indian Jurist, 25) as contain- 
ing a valuable exposition of tlie principles to be kept in view in 
determining what is ' fair and equitable' That decision, it is well 
known, assigned the whole of what Malthus has defined as Rbnt, 
to the Zamindar ; but by the judgment of the full Court, this ruling 
has been deliberately set aside, and a fair and equitable rent is now 
held to mean the prevailing rate for knd of a similar description and 
with similar advantages in the places adjacent ; and if the customaiy 
rate of the neighbourhood has not been adjusted with reference to 
the increased value of the produce, then the rate of rent to be paid 
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should bur to Uie old rate the same proportdoass the presMit value 
of tiie ptodaee bears to the old value. 

11. At the time the foregoing deciaion of the late Civil Judge 
was passed, the Honoreble the Council of the GovemOT of Fort St. 
George, for making Laws and Regulations, were engaged in a Bill 
" to consolidate and improve the laws which define ihe process to he 
" taken in the recovery of rent" The Select Committee had reported 
their opinion that " Zamindars and similar proprietors occupy, in a 
" great degree, the position of farmers and assignees of the public 
" revenue," and the 10th Section of their Bill ran aa follows : — 

" Landholders shall not levy any unauthorized tax on their 

tenants under any name or under any pretext. Disputes respecting 

rates of rent> whether in money or in 

i. t, M Um PennaiwDt SatUement. .,ivji ■ jLii.ni 

kind, shall be determined by the Uol- 

lector according to those assessed upon the lands in dispute, or where 
such rates may not be ascertainable, or where suc^ lands have not 
been assessed, then according to the rates established or paid ftn: 
contiguous lands of similar description and quality ; provided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall affect the right of any sudi land- 
holder, with the sanction of the Collector, to raise the rent upon any 
lands in consequence of additional value imparted to them by worfts 
of irrigation, or other improvements executed at his own expense or 
ed, tJie expense of Qovfimment, and for which an additional revonwe 
is levied." 

12. Here then there was room for great confiision : — CoUectors 
and the Civil Courts have concurrent jurisdiction in rent cases ; this 
section of the Bill pnt into the Collector's hands, but one procrus- 
tean measure — the rate at which the land had been assessed at tlie 
permanent settlement ; but the Courts were left free to form their 
own judgment of the ' actual rights' of Zamindar and ryot, and one 
Civil Judge had just decided that the latter had no better rights 
than had been assisted to his brother ryot of Bwigal in the first 
judgment in Isaar Qhow v. Bills. Under these circumstancee the 

Board of Revenue were requested to 

From Collector to Board, No. 619. ii_ n -i x ■! .1 

trth September 1884. ^°^^ ^ Council to re-consider the 

BiU : — " If it is the opioitm c^ the 
" Ifadras Legislature that Madras Zamindiurs are littie more tdian 
" Farmers and Assignees of the land revenue., it must act np to its 
" opinion by repealing BegulatioD IV of 1822," inasmuch as that 
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enactment bad just been interpreted by one judici&l antbority, who 
might be followed by others, as directly opposed to such a view of 
their position. It was at the same time pointed out that to MUtct, 
that ryots were entitled to puttaiis iLccording to the assessment of 
1802, would be the immediate ruin of every Zajnindar in the district. 
" Surely what the ryot now pays and has cheerfully paid, perhaps 
" for years, may be accepted as an equitable rent. Who is to dis- 
" cover the various agreemente and conditions uuder which the rent 
" has gone up since the year 1802 V 

13. The Board accordingly took up the question and submitted 
their views to the Government in due course. In this valuable 

paper, they traced with great fulness 
i.St.dSSSKS.."" ""• «>"■ perapicuity the position of th* 

Indian cultivator, from the Institutes 
of Uanu down to the period of the permanent settlement of the 
land tax in Bengal. Into the matter more particularly at issue, the 
exact position held by tiie ryot under the Madras Reguhitions, they 
entered at less length, and debated with less subtilty of disquisition ; 
but on the whole, they inclined entirely to the opinion that he was 
not a Unaiit in the English acceptation of the term, nor the Zamin- 
dar a landlord, as had been decided by the Civil Judge, 

14. The Bin having been referred a second time to the Select 
Committee, was now placed before the Council, with the following 
remarks : — " The Committee will shortly observe, that without going 
so far as to hold that Zamindars are only farmers or assignees of the 
public revenue and not proprietors of their estates, they unanim- 
ously concur with the Board that the Regulations of 1802, were 
intended to protect the rights of occupants of land under Zamin- 
dars by fixing the maximum* rent demandable from them and 



■ Thu is Hill's view of tJie origimJ Wrma at the ZanuDdaij settlmneDt b; Lord Cqrn- 
irallis in Bengal, vide Book TI, Cbspter 6. " He i«quii«d, that fixtd, vnalUraiU puttakt 
ihoaidbegiaen tolheryoU ;thalu, that thtg ihmdd pag a rtitt mhieh eould ntvtr U inertat- 
td, and oceujtg a pouaiion from tchieh, paying that rent, tkeg eauid tietier be diipiattd." 
li it not evidtnt, he adci, that in these circumitanoea, the Zamindara had no interaEt 
whalevBT in the improreroent of the eoil I It ie aubmitted, however, that this by no 
means follows, The fixed laMannent waa for the land as it then atood ; before irrigating 
it or "'■''■'' [ ; any other improvenent, the Zamindar would of course stipulate for intareat 
on hia outlay, in the ihape ot enhanced rent, with the ryots concerned. A™ we to 
preiume that thia subridiary agreement could not be enforced againsl the lyota, on the 
plea that they were tenants on an invariable i 
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forbidding their fl^ectnMfti as long aa that rent Was pud. The 
CommitteQ farther bold thftt* BegolationB IV and V of 182S were 
paaaad for tiie increiaed ^^otection of stich oocap&ots of land, in con- 
seqaowe of paaeagee in ths Regulations of 1802, which spoke of & 
proprietary right being conferred on ZamiBdais having led to donbt 
and miss^prehenBioii." 

15. They however considered it essential that Section XI shordd 
be amplified and ahow, in more detail, the course that is to be pur- 
soed when disputes regarding rates of rent have to be settled; 
further that in thevr decisions on the same subject, the Courts should 
be guided by the seme provisions as are laid down for the guidance 
of Collectore. Section XI of Madras Act No. VIII of ISflS, now 
therefore stands as follows ; the principle of the first Bill being, in 
the opinion of the Select Committeeff in no way infringed by the 
present modifications. 

"11. (L) All eontraote for rent, 

in oontnota lo b« enf DTOad. - .. i i n , . , 

erpreas or miplied, shall be enforced. 

(IL) In districts or villages which have been surveyed by the 

British GkTvemment previous to Ist 

^^ItaBttwwfixrtinSMt^reddui- January 1859, and in which amoney 

assessment has been fixed on the fields, 

such assessment is to be considered the proper rent when no contract 

for rent, express or implied, exists. 

(IIL) When no express or implied contract has been made 
betwem the landholder and the tenant, 
wK.loSlSrt'S"*'*'""* '^'^ "^^^ °° ^°^y aaaessment has 
been so fixed on fields, the rab^ of rent 
shall be determined according to local usage, and when such usage is 
not dearly ascertainable, then according to the rates established or 
paid for neighbouring lands of similar description and quality. Pro- 
Tided that if either parfy be dissatisfied with the rates so determined, 
he may clum that the rent be dischaiged in kind according to " the 
Warom," that is, according to the established rate of the village for 
dividing the crop between the Qovemment or the landlord and the 

* No proofa ire adduaed bj the Committee, but it » perh^a suffieUnt to ramembei 
who wu the doTemor of UkdiM *t the tiiBe> 
tThiainwo«rUiiil7Mud ; itutling *■ the Miuniaeaiuint mtf tppew. 

16 . 
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cultivator. When " the Warnm" cannot be aaeertained, such ntes 
shall be decreed as may appear Just to the Collector after asoertain- 
iog if any increaae in the value of tite produce or in the productive 
power of the land haa taken place, otherwise thui by the agency or 
at the ezpenfie of the lyot. 

(IV.) In the case of immemorial waste land and of lands leit 
unoccupied, either through de&ult or 

In cue Di immemonBl wuta , , ° 

laaia, Undholdim to uruige terms voluntary resignation, it shall be law- 
ful for landholdffls to arrange their 
own t«mi8 of rent, provided that nothing in this rule shall be held 
to affect any special rights which by law, or osage having the force 
of law, are held by any class or person in Buch waste or unoccnpied 
lands." 

16. There ia a limit, therefore, to the demands of the proprietor, 
and it is well for the ryot it ia so. It is often urged that a proprie- 
tor's own interests are against his making any extortionate terms 
with his tenantry, because if he raises his rents at the expense of 
their capital, he will end by impoverishing himself But they who 
use such arguments should reflect that there are, as is pointed out by 
the historian Mill , " sorts of proprietors ;" and i^ree sets of circnm- 
stances, whose operation, where it is felt, prevents the improvement 
of the soil at their hands, viz., " first, ignorance ; secondly, possessions 
too largo ; and thirdly, (and chiefiy) too muck pcnuer over the im.m&- 
diate eultivatora." 

17. The proprietors in this district generally adjust their rents 
every three or five years. In the ryotwasy districts of Madras, tJie 
new settlement now in process goes on the principle of dividing 
between the ryot and the Government the net produce of each field. 
Acre for acre, the assessment of the ryot in a Zamindary district 
will doubtless be found higher than this ; but we certainly see much- 
larger farms and more careful cultivation ; land ia held here with 
a view to profit, and not as a mere means of sustenance, The evil 
of the lyotwary consists in its hordes of pauper proprietors. It was 
supposed this woul^ be removed* with the reduction of the estrava-. 
gant assessment which disgraced our Administration up to the period 

* A lig^t but inrariabts demand, and tlie rigid enforcement of the Sate Law ogaintt 
ererj defaulter, were looked t« a* likely ipeMil; to lessen the number of ttteee band-to- 
mouth ryots. 
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of Lord Harris'a assumption of office ; bat from the last Quinquemiiai 
Ketum (August 1863) it appears to have met with no check. Out of 
2,160,000 ryotB no less than 1,197,000 pay under ten Rupeee a year, 
while the average extent of occupancy is considerably under four 
acres a head ; and the average aa^^asment but sixteen Rupees 
a head. In a body like this, there will always be a lai^ num- 
ber of laborers, without stock, or any capital to lose. In bad years, 
they tumble to }tiM!ee, and in good years, depress the profits of tiie 
substantial ryot by deluging the market with ordinaiy grains. No 
i^min da r would look at such men, knowing that they mvM be des- 
titute of the means, and of ability, to do justice to the land ; they 
accordingly fall into their proper place and become iarm-laborers to 
tbe more opulent of .the village community* 

18, Another remarkable contrast ia the efficiency of the ordinary 
irrigation works in our Zamindar's t&luqs. Getting no remission 
themselves, in a bad season, from the State, the Zamindars give none 
to their tenantry. The latter therefore are careful to execute by their 
. own labor those periodical repairs to tanks and chumels, on which 
the salvation of their chief crop depends. Our ryota, on the contrary, 
systematically neglect these works ; if the season is good, there will 
be water enough ; if bad, the Government will remit the assessment, 
either wholly or in part. We have remitted in this district this year, 
under this demoralizing system, one-fourth of our lyotwaiy demand, 
while nothing whatever haa been remitted by the Zamindars ; nor is 
there any complaint from their villages ; all their irrigation works 
are tight and sound, and any lo^es, that arise they are not such mteai 
of straw as to be unable to sustain. 

There are others, but the foregoing are the principal distinctions 
which strike the observer in his survey of the respective conditions 
of the Zamindaiy and ryotwary settlements. 

^ * Theae fonn-labaren txv oaUsd pSlikiptdv, Euih g«t« » pnl^ of gndu a moutli, loiiis 
IBM in kind at lurreat and thrsdung time, and a olotb md paii of nndaU yearly. Thrir 
woDHD work: in the fields, at needii^ and tmuplanting ; gettmg 1 Anna ur 1| Anna for 
the day ; their ohildien an alio employed od the faim, at minor ratak 



The women, moreoTCr, ptiUDd paddy tor tha fanaar's houaahold, recttiing three laera 
out of ever; pufti ; this ia called liMi danyaa ; but it they take it to their houaaa, Ae 
arrangement ia called kotnan, and the cuetom, then i* for them to giive eight kuiifama o( 
good clean rice out of twenty kunfami (a pufti) of paddy. When otherwias nneinployed, 
they ^lin cotton into yam, 
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AlIENATIOHS iXD InAK TENTJHE» IH ZAKOrpiBIES. 
19. Sections Till nnd XU of B£,g6\ati<m XXV of 1803, Um 
emactmeat which ceUblidied the Zamiudwry SatUemtoiti, bjo in 
^e tenoB foUowing:— ^ 



Vm. "ProprietoM oflMdsluJIbe | 
«t fnt Hberty to tnmsfcr, widioBt the | 
prayionscoiuHit of the QoTemiBent, or ' 
of tnj other autbori^, to wbotoem 
they msy tbiuk proper, by nle, gift, or 
ptherwiw, thdr proprietary right ia the 
whole, or in any part of their Zemin- 
darieB;mich tramfen ofUnd shiill be 
valid, and ahall be reepected by &e 
Conrts of Judicstnie and by the ofBceri 
of Government ; provided they ihall 
not be repugnant to the Uahomedan or 
to the Hindu laws, or t« the regula- 
tiooaofthe Britiah GoT«n>mcnt. But 
nnl«(S micb sale, gift or tranafir ahall 
have been r^(Biarly registttcd at the 
Office of the Collector, and nnlen die 
public aaaessment ahall have been pre- 
vioosly detennined and fixed on nich 
Kparated portions of land by the Collec- 
tor : mch sale, gift or transfer, ahall be 
of no legtl ftree or eflbet, nor shall sneh 
trannetion vsempt a Zamin^ar from the 
payment of any part of the paUic land- 
tax asseased on the entire 21aiiiiiidary 
previouily to each transfer, but the whole 
Zamisdaty ihaU coDtfave to be amwer- 
Milefbr the total land'tu, in the aamc 
nuumer aa if no auch transaction had 
occurred." 

20. The construction of thesQ Soctiona came before the late 
Sudder Court in Appeal No. 6 of 1821, -when it was ruled that " the * 
dear (md obvious intent of the restriction in qnestioQ, as well as of 
the corresponding legislatiTe enactments, being to defeat improper 
aUesatiDos to the prejudice of the rights of Qovemment or of &b 
flucceasoT to the estate, it follows by a common rule of construction 
that such alienations are voidable on the determination of the 
interest of the person who makes them." 



XH. " It ahall not be competent to 
proprietary of land to appropriate any 
part ttf a landed eatMpKmanenUy aaaea- 
acd, to leligionB or charitable, or te any 
other pnrpowi by which it may be in- 
tended to exempt sach lapda from bear* 
ing their portion of the public tax ; nor 
ahall it be competent to a proprietor of 
land to resume landa, or to fix a new 
asiesameiit m lands which m^ be allot- 
ted (at the time when such pro]^:ietor 
may become posaeased of the estate in 
wMch lasda are aitnated) to religiotu «r 
to charitable pnrpone under the denomii- 
natifma <tf Seyastan or Dcvadayum, of 
Brahmadj^yum or Agrahlm*, or Teo- 
miah, JeevadBa or Muddud M&ah, of 
Feei&n, Fnckerftn, or any other descrip- 
tion of exempted landa described under 
the general torn of Lakbing, imleaa the 
conantt <tf the QovcnuDcait ab^ have 
been peviovaly obtvoed fbi that pw- 
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21. [Hub ruling fraa snlijected to fiill discnsaioa in a KcesA oue 
(High Court, -Rsg. Ap. Na S3 of, 1865). The Judges wlut sftt in that 
AppeiJ, Frebk, 3., and Hollovat, J., differed io ofsnioa ICr. 
JirsnoK Fbisk iroa of qoimon th»i Hm Sudder Onzt's daeimoD in 
Vo. 6 of 1821 and in nomerous sabeaqoent caeofl, ecmcfiy manmtes 
the intent ajMl objeet of B^ulation XXY (tf 180S ; while Mr. Justice 
'BouJOVAT oonndnwl the vords ** of no 1^^ fonts: at efieet" in 
fiecticm Till, to xatma Ont, nnleee the process, indiokted (r^ietn- 
iion vith sab^aseKinent bj tiie Collector) ia foUov«d. the tmasactiott 
vill leave the ZamindaT himself, and his own Zamindaiy, atitl liable 
for the land-tax payalJe on it when Trndirided, and tiie part sepamt- 
•d and that reraainiog in the huids of the Zamindar, still tiable br 
the wht^e demand of the Oo>venunent ; iMit ^at the tnnaactien wU 
in ail other respeots be parfectiy Talid. 

22. The learned Chief JUSTICB concurred with Peeeb, J., wiiOBO 
jui%ment we subjoin, in upholding the former decisions, and farther 
indicated his opinion that an alienation invalid under Section THE 
wtnth) be bad net only against the QoTenonent, but also againflt tht 
Zamindar makhig it. 

" FnntE, J. — This is a suit forthe resumption of a Tillsge situated 
within the limits of the S&l^r Zamindary in the diebiet oi ^Ranga- 
patam, oit the ground that it is included in the permanent aseet» of 
th» estate, bomI was gmnted as Inain by the pluntifi^s father to tiie 
defendant's grandfather at a time Bubseqnwt to ^t& pcmanent safc. 
liament. He only qne^on vhich we have at pnaent to deajde is 
thai of the validity of such gnmte generaJly." 

" It was ooDoeded at the hearing that the o;mucin exjMWBwl in tho 
judgnMKtpf ihe]ateSadrCburtinNo.6of 1821 (page SMI of 8«l«at 
Decrees, VoL I ) is in fa,Tar o£ the plaintiff's claim, bat ib was o«t- 
tended that tiiie portion of that decision whioh reftrs to &aa {uint 
was a mere " obiter dictum," and that we are thenfore is na wnf 
bound by it T^iis is true to a certain extent, for the qneatioK at 
isBiiio in that case waa the validity of a grant as against th« j^antar 
hinuelf, and this was decided in &vQr of the grantee. But it 
appears to ne that the judgment in question correctly enunciatea tiio 
nitent and object of Begolatioa XXV of 1 802, and it is allowed that 
it hM been foUowed in nunterous in«tanoes sinee that ttae. I have 
had the advantage of reading the judgment of die learned C%ief 
Justice on the case now before us and ocncnr fully in his ai^ument 
on the point in question. I would only add that in giving this 
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i^inion, I am disposed to rely fiilly as much on Section XII as 
upon Section VIII of tlie Begulatiou, for the present case appears to 
me to partake i&tlier of tlie nature of a grant of on Inam vithin ibo 
Zamindaiy tiian of an alienation of any distinct portion of the estate." 
" The view which I have thus ezpteseed, as respects the validity 
of Buoh grants, appears to me to be supported by the judgment of 
the Privy Council in 3 Knapp, page 23, Nildidry Saw v. V&nkator- 
paityRdz. In that case their Lordships would seem to hare assumed 
th&t the validity of the grant depended upon the question of fact 
whether the lands thus granted were included in the pennanent 
assets of the estate. It is to be noted that the judgment of the Sadr 
Court in No. 6 of 1821, to which reference has been already made, 
was quoted in that case, and has been printed at large in a note 
appended to the case by the Editor, as a decisioa " of general 
importance to the natives of India." " 

" As respects the present suit, the Agent has found that the lauds 
held by Ute defendant were included in the assets upon which the 
perBument assessment was fixed. Supposing this to have been the 
case, and that the grant to the defendant's family was of a date sub- 
sequent to the permanent settlement, I Uiink that the Agent has 
rightly applied the law, and I ooncur therefore in the judgment of 
the learned Chief Justice which affirms his decision on this point" 

23. But the 14th Clause of Section I of the Limitation Act (^o. 
XIV of 1859) now comes in, providing that " to suits by the pro- 
prietor of any land or by any person claiming under him, for the 
iGsumption or aasessment of any Lakhir&j or rent-free laud — the 
period of limitation shall be twelve years from the time when the 
title of the person claiming the right to resume and assess such 
lands, or of some person under whom he claims, first accrued." 

In B. A, No. 38 of 1865, the High Court have construed this Sec- 
tion to mean " that if the suit is brought within twelve years from the 
time at which the title of the person claiming to resume first accrued, 
or, if be claim under any other person, then within twelve years from 
the time at which the title of such other person first accrued, it may be 
maintained ; but if brought more than twelve years after the right 
to resume fii-st accrued, either to the person claiming the right to 
resume or to any person under whom the plaintiff claims that right, 
the effect of the section is to bar the suit." 

24. So far as to alienations absoluta The wise and humane 
policy o( the law in upholding long continued possession in cases of 
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(^ihifl DAiore, though not appreciated by the Zatnindani, can wdA. 
tiiem veiy little harm. Sapposing their claim to resune the olien- 
aldon to be barred, they can nevertheless avoid paying the public 
denumd upon the laud, by requiring the Collector to register and 
Bnb-Bsseas it aa a separate esti^, provided [it is of not less extent 
than a village or dependent hamlet. (Reg. I of 1819). 

25. Bat there are alienations not al»olute ; MdkhSta, with other 
service tenures ; and tenures not conditioned for service, but where 
payments of an unvaried rent have been made for a considerable 
time. If the service was a bond fide requirement, it would appear 
that the Zamindar is entitled, in patting aa end to it, to resume the 
laud or to commute the service for a substantial rent, while in the 
second class of cases, the question whether the rent is a rent service 
or a rent charge, is to be treated as one offset rather than of law. In 
a suit by a Zamindar to recover a village alleged to have been let to 
defendant on service tenure by an ancestor of plaintiff, at a period 
subsequent to the permanent settlement, and to be resumable at the 
pleasure of a successor, — defendant answered that the village was 
MokkSea, and that he had held it on that tenure irom time immemo- 
rial — Extract &om the High Court's Judgment in RA.N^o. 25 of 1865. 

26. " Oral evidence has been adduced upon both aides, that of 
the plaintiff as to various services perfcamed, and Uiat of the defend- 
ant as to the long continuance of tiie tenure. It was not, however, 
attempted by either side to show that there was any evidence, upon 
which the Court could really rely to show the nature of tlie tenure. 
The case, therefore, remains to be decided upon the simple £»cts tiiat 
there has been a holding for a long series of yeais and a payment of 
rent to the Zamindar. The question is whether we are to pnsaiae 
upon these facts that there is a tenancy fix)m year to year termin- 
able at the will of either party, orwhetlLer we are to presume a right 
of perpetual tenure and that the title of the Zamindar is to the 
rent only. We referred at tiie hearing to a decision at Jfiai P-nua 
of Justice Holroyd, one of the greatest lawyers ever seen in West- 
minster Hall, (Qow. 173) in which he ruled that where payments 
have been made for a long series of years of a rent without variation, 
the presumption is that they are quit-renbi, and that the receipt of 
them ia no evidence of a title to land in the receiver. It is difficult 
to reconcile the generality of this dictum with the doctrine of the 
Court of Exchequer in EaTtdon v. Stsketk (IV, Hurls, and Norm. 
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ITS) in whkti the Oaurt luiBJununulf held tinA the receipt of nat 
(uid these it was for a langthfloed period) waa evidence rather of b 
leot service ibaa of a raut ciuage^ Mr. BaroQ U^rtia obsMred tha4^ 
if the rent paid waa a mooh Bmaller sum thaa the landa were vorth, 
tiiere might be a pressmptioa Uut tiib rent waa not a rent aervioa. 
It is quite clear litat the qaeeUon is one of £wt rather than i^ lav, 
and we have had fireqaent experience of holdings at an unvaried 
rent for a long aeries c^ years, while it has never been pretended 
that the tenancy has heea more than one from year to year. Here 
too, evidence might have been given that the rent was a very inade- 
quate one, that the land was not assessed as part of the Zamindar's 
assets at the permanent settlement ; but no attempt whatever has 
been made to do so, AH the facts therefore of the present case, (and 
ample opportonity has been afforded of establishing any other facta 
which could give the case a different aspect,) establish merely a 
tenancy from year to year." 

" We will only advert to the case of Bommama v. yenkatadry 
N&ndu, for the purpose of observing that, even if the case had been 
differently put, the contention of the defendant being that the tenure 
was Mokhaaa tenure, it would perhafts not have been possible to 
avoid giving judgment for the plaintiff. As the case now stands, the 
<nity lelatton established is the aimjde one oi landkrd and tenant^ 
aoad the decree of the Ag»tt most be eonfirmed with costs." 

27. IJitheTecBntRentRecoTery Act, No. VllI of 185— , l&dnw 
Council, Section 11, Clause IV, giving Rules for deciding disputeB as 
to rates of rent, contains the proviso that, Puttaha which may have 
been granted by Zamindars' or any such landholders aa are enumer- 
ated in Section 3, at rates lower &xa the rates payable upon sneh 
landa, or i^ron neighbouring lands ^ aumlar qusdity aad desmption, 
iAbU be bindii^ upon his soceessor, if soch putt^is have been honA 
jide gnotted fee the ««ction <£ peimaxteat buildiaga, and for cleu^ 
ing or improving waste land, and rf \JbiiB tenant shall hwve subetaa- 
tially performed ^t eonditicWB ; otherwise Hot. 

Iheerttjlnce to Zihutdasiks. 

28. It has been Icoig settUed that an aTident ^imindary is of 
the nature of a Raj ; the eldest son exclusively succeeds, the other 
members of the fiunily being entitled to maintenance out of it. In 
the modem proprietory estates, the ordinaiy Hindu rule of 
co-parcenary prevails. 
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SECTION VIL-AQRICULTtmE. 
(Communicated by tie.. J. A. C. Boswell, C.8., Principal AtButatU.) 
1. Se<uo7i8. — ^The Telugu year is divided into six aeaaoos or 
Rutuvulu. It is also divided into twelve SankramanarmUu or 
periods answering to months, each of which is ruled by a particular 
sign of the zodiac, and again it is divided into twenty-aeven E&rtes, 
each of thirteen or fourteen days' duration, and each diatinguished by 
the name of a particular asterism of the lunar zodiac. As these divi- 
aioDjs of the year regulate the ryots in their system of cultivation, a 
. statement is annexed exhibiting the particulars of this scheme of 
dividing the year, with some remarks aa to the characteristics of 
each season as it affects agriculture. The Kartee from the 5th to (he 
17th include the time when the rains are due, and according to tiiese 
Kartea with which the ryots are thoroughly familiar, they practice 
their regular agricultural operations. The third asterism, Kruttika, is 
said to be ruled by fira Hence according to their astrology, no 
native will commence or continue the building of a house in this 
Ktete. With the first &11 of raio in this Earte, the ploughing of 
lands is commenced. The fourth K&rte Rdhi/rU is cooler than the pre- 
ceding. There are sometimes slight showers of rain. In this case, 
cotton, gingely oil seeds, kambu, korralu, burla wiidalu or mande- 
chkma are sown. If there is the slightest rain falling when the next 
K&rte Mmgasira commences, the ryots expect an adequate supply of 
nun that year, and a favorable season. This exactly answers to the 
old tradition of St. Swithin's day. If no rain falls at that period a 
drought is expected for the following five KArtes. With the first 
showers in this Earte, the general sowing of paddy, kambu and 
raghi is commenced, as well as any of the other grains which may 
not have been put down already. During the next K&rte, Arudra, 
no seed is sown nor any seedlings transplanted, for this period ia 
regarded as inauspicious for these purposes. There is a small insect 
which has the appearajice of crimson velvet; (Telugu, Anidra 
puTugu.) These are numerous at this' time in the wet and dry 
lands. They are gathered and dried and sold by the ryots to the 
Banians who purchase them for medicinal purposes. In the next 
K&rte, Punarvaau, paddy is sown if there has not been rain for the 
purpose before, or if the first sowing has failed. Kambu and raghi 
are transplanted, other crops are weeded. In sugar-cane plantations' 
poles are put down beside each plant about this time, for its support- 

17 
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Various sorts of pulse, w green grain, black gram, red gram, and 
alacbaadaJu are now sown. lo the next Rnrte, Puahyami, the last 
transplanting of kambu and other dry crops takes place. Pedda 
w6dalu is sown in nunery beds. In Ashr^ha Kirte, the trans- 
planting of paddy is commenced, and the reaping of ^ngely oil 
seeds, mandechsma, and korralu. Arika is also now sown. In 
Magha, the nert Kirte, paddy continues to be transplanted ; the 
picking of cotton commences ; raghi and green gram ore barreated. 
This period is considered the middle of the rainy season. If there 
is no thunder at the commencement of this Kirte, it is regarded as 
an unfavorable sign for the season. During the Earte of Pubba, the 
transplanting of paddy is continued and raghi crops are harvested. 
Id the Karte of Wuttara, the latest sown paddy is transplanted. In 
dry land, Pyra or second crops of green gram, and n^hi, jonnalu, 
horse gram, red gram, anumulu, and lamp oil seeds are sown. In the 
Hasla Esrte, tobacco, chillies and onions are sown in nursery beds. 
During Chittra and Swdtl no new crops are sown, for these would 
be liable to be destroyed by insects. The ryots are chiefly occupied 
with weeding. In Viadkka Ksrte, tobacco, red potatoes and chillies 
are transplanted, the iirst paddy crops are reaped, such as Daaari 
bhdgMu ajid Kdrtikdlu, also Pedda tvAdalu, black gram, red gram, 
and arikelu. With An'&riidka K^irte, the rainy season is supposed to 
terminate. The reaping of paddy goes on for some time longer. In 
wet lands, second crops of gingely oil seeds, green gram, &c, are 
sown about February. 

The above is merely a general sketch of the lyota' agricnltural 
year. Of course, seasons vary ; and according to the rains, whether 
they fall early or late, cultivation is brought forward or delayed. 
In a subsequent place the system of cultivation pursued, as r^ards 
the different crops, will be separately noticed. 

2. The following is a table showing the regular classification 
of soils adopted by the Settlement Department with the eqwvalent 
of each class as commonly designated here in Telugu. 



I. — Alluvial Seriss. 
1. Lunka or island soil \ 



( sort 1, ] 
\ sort 2, J 



Permanently improved ) sort 1. — None here, 
Totakal. /sort 2.— Pati bhumi. 
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II. — Regub Series. 

3. Clay regur, containing 1 sort 1. — Nalla r^ada, 

apvards of j of day. J sort 2. — Chaviti R^ada. 

. w. J 1 1 sort 1. — M&libli^ini 

4. Hixed or loamy regur, 

containing from Jto I bhfimipriafihavakanaa 

^1 I and garapa n^Ia. 

J sort 2. — If soil be saline, karin^la. 

5. Sandy regnr, contain- a sort 1. — Sanna isuka n^ and 

tug not more than J > garapan^la. 

clay. ) Bort 2. — Do, if soil be ealine. 

III. — Red Feertjoinous Series. 

„ ^, ^ . . . /■ sort 1. — Yerta iikata n^a or 

b. Clay containing upwards 1 , , , . 

of»d.y. I yembhUm,. 

*- sort 2. — Do. if soil be saline. 

7. Mixed or loamy, contain- i sort 1. — Yerra m^i n^la. 

ing from J to f clay. ) sort 2. — Do. Vfika n^la. 

8. Sandy or gravelly, con- \ sort 1. — Yerra isnka nda. 

tuning not more than/} VsortS. — R&llakodi n^a,chilaka 
clay. } nSa^d kankaia n^ 

IV. — White amd Gray Calcareous SEfliEa, 

„ r sort 1. — Snddan^a&tellan^la. 

9. Clay up^ari, of j d.y. | ^ ^_^^ „ ^^ ^ ^^^^ 

10. Mixed or loamy, J to § -i sort 1. — Do. 

clay. J sort 2. — If mixed with stones. 

,, CT , ., . ("sort 1. — Tellan^Ia if mixed 

11. Sandy or gravelly under I . , , .. . 

, , _ -J with guwarayi&sana. 

'-sort 2. — Kankara n^Ia 
V. — ^Arenaceous .Scries. 

. Csort 1, — Kavaka n^la. 

, ^ ' ' ' ^ sort 2. — If soil be saline, karf 

f sort I. — Isuka nfla.; 

13. Sandyfromitoi,clay.|^rt2.-IfsoUb68aline,karinfla 

( sort I. — Bondu isuka nfla. 

14. S»nd under A d»y { „« 2._D„. if ^a be sdme. 

3. In the allnvial soil are raised good wet crops of paddy and 
■ugaroaoe. Nursery bods for dry crops, which are afterwards trana- 
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plantod, ore also made in this soil, luid dry crops are grown on it of 
Korrakt (Pabicum Italicum); Jonncdu (Sorqhuh vdlgabi) 
Owwm/ah, (Lablai^ vulqaeis); green gram, Peaalit, (Phasbolus 
MuiTGo); black gram, Mm/wmuVu. (Fhaseolus BOXBITBQIE); horse- 
gram, Vulavalu, (Dolchos uhiflobus); tobacco and lamp oil seeds ; 
Amadilu (RiaNUS coiniuKis), be. In tlie r«^ur series of soils 
if irrigated, good wet crops are raised ; or without irrigation, Mamde 
chSmalu, (Fanicum flavidhth); Ariga (Paspaldu acBOBicxn.ATAM); 
Chenna (Ciceb arietinuh) ; red giam, Kandulu. (Cajahub Indicus) ; 
horse gram, jonnalu, cotton, gingaly oil seeds ; Nuwulu (SESAmm 
Zndicuh) &C. In the red ferruginous series of soils are raised most 
of the same crops as npon regur as paddy, ariga, pedda chamalu, 
cotton, horse gram, and also raghi, Telugu, CMtlti, (Elevsinb 
co&acaka) ; and Eambu, Telugu, Ocmt«lu, (Psscillasia. spicata). In 
the white and gray calcareous aeries, are raised crops of paddy 
by means of irrigation. In the better arenaceous aeries of soils are 
raised crops of raghi, kambu, chftmalu, lamp oil seeds, and horse gram. 
In the pure sandy soil is only raised a red dye cheyroot (Olden- 
LAKDIA UHBBLLATA.) Telugu, Ckirriveru. 
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4. — Nuryak <y>-ops and their aystem of cultivatioTi. — The system 
of Native agnculture may be considered under three heftds : first, 
crops raised on irrigated land clashed as Nunjak or wet; second, crops 
raiaed on unirrigated land classed as Punjah or dry and dependant 
entirely on rain ; and third, crops raised on garden land classed as 
Punjah (dry) and dependant partly upon rain and partly upon 
artificial means of irrigation such as wells. As to crops raised on 
irrigated land classed as Nunjah or wet, there are Ist, Paddy, 
(Obtza sativa) Tclugu, Dhdm-yama, and 2nd, Sugarcane (Saccha- 
BUH officinaroil) Paddy is usually sown about July, transplanted 
in August and reaped in December. Sugarcane is planted out about 
April and out down in February. These crops require a constant 
supply of water. When the means of irrigation admit ; a second 
crop of paddy of the Dalav&lu and Sattikftlu varieties is sown in 
December, transplanted in January and cut in March. Sometimee 
before the crop of pEiddy is pluited out, a dry crop of Monde 
chSmalv,, (Panicuh flavidium), Ib taken oS* wet land, being sown 
in May and reaped in July. In Nunjah lands when a second wet 
crop is not obtainable after the paddy crops have been reaped, second 
dry crops are raised of ragbi (Eleusine coracaha) Telugu, ChdUu; 
green gram (Phaseolcs MuHGo), Telugu, Peialu ; or gingeli oil seeds 
(Sesamuh Indicdu) Telugu, Nuwulu. These may be sown about 
February and reaped in April. . 

6. First.— Paddy is raised, in the first instance, in Nursery beds. 
These beds are first well manured by enfolding sheep or cattle on 
them or l^ spreading stored manures over them. The land is then 
ploughed seven or eight times and the seed sown thickly and plough- 
ed in twice. After the seed has been ploughed in, the surface is 
smoothed by driving bnisliwood over it The young planta quickly 
spring up and as soon as they have attained about one month's 
growth, fresh beds which are small and separated from each other 
by low embankments of earth are prepared, into which they are 
transplanted ouL This is done by letting a supply of water into 
them, one at a time, ploughing them three times, and then smoothing 
the surface by means of a plank drawn by a pair of bullocks, in the 
same way as a plough. As soon as a number of beds are ready, the 
young seedlings in the nursery are pulled up and tied into small 
budles, and distributed over the prepared ground. The work of 
planting out then conunences, usually performed by women st anding 
up to their knees in sludge and water. The plants are generally put 
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down at about a diBtcuice of two inches or bo irom each othar accord- 
ing to the quality of the soil. From fifteen days afler transplaiitation, 
the beds mu^t be kept continually full of water, until the crop 
ripens. If the supply of water fails, the crop perishes. The qoan- 
tity of water required is greater as ihe crop ripens. The nurseiy 
beds, as has been said, are always well manured, but not the beds 
into which the seedlings are planted out ; for these, the alluvial 
deposit of the water is found sufficiently nutritive. As soon as the 
paddy is ripe, it is cut down with a short sickle close to the ground, 
and inunediately carried off iJie fields and stocked, and so left for 
two or three days. After this the gtain is threshed out, either by 
mannal labor, or by treading it out with cattle driven over and over 
the threshing fioor ; and then it ia winnowed by being tossed in the 
air in flat baskets. The grain, when separated firom the straw, is 
usually stored in large wicker work receptacles covered over with cow 
dung to make them impervious. It is usnol to keep poddy for a 
year or bo before using it. The paddy straw is the chief food of 
cattle. When required for use, the rice is separated from the hu^ 
by beating it in a wooden mortar with a rice beater or pestle, a thick 
staff about four or five feet in length, shod with iron. This work is 
usually performed by women. There are a great number of different 
descriptions of paddy. The following is a list of those chiefly cultiva- 
ted or used in this part of the country: — 

Ziit of Ihe differtia dtterjptiont of Paddy mUh their priett. 



Vavilipi 

Gatti SfuiDslu 

ManffftU Suinalu.., 

Vonka Sannaln.... 

Kaia SuutAlu 

Sodiantlu 

Prayaga Sunaln... 

Jalttni Saaoalu... 
9 Mthanja bboealn. 
10 Bhangara tigun... 

DftBua bho^n.... 

Sitabhogain 

Yem Sulnalu 

BilHTUiia bhogalu. 

SKtDasanilu 

lU'lteSBiwalo 



Qrovm to a nnall extent 



Grown to a nnall extent. 
ImportedfrotnOtuijaniDiBt 
Largely grown. 
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LM of the difftrttd ducriptioH of Paddjf with Iktir priet*,—(i 



Mi 
III- 



;7Gopalavallabhalu.. 

iSSuiakasBrulu 

l9Akkullu 

!0 Bayahundalu 

II Sitakatnkalii 

iSMu^asarulu 

tSRajsMTulu. 

14 AkusBTulu 

1 Simm skugorulu,. 

2 Vonka akuaarulu. 

3 MutakaakusBmlii 

!3 Konamanilu 

!6 BolliuiBrlu 

!7 Gftvnrikunkalu. 

!8 Raroasagoralu 

t9 DhHiyKTaanlu 

10 Bangasarulu 

11 Venipaaua 

12 Paaapukutikalu 

13 Btmnbuulu 

14 Dasarabhogaln 

10 TalaRTahanalu 

16 Tulsnantlu 

17 Palakinn&ralu 

18 Atugadaln 

39 GMiidavRbaDalu 

lOMahip^tu 

11 Konda Mahipalilu „ 

12 Baluguttulu .. 

1 MoDdi baluguttnlu 

2 FalaWngnttulu ... 
^Chitti kauneTaln... 
14 Mettabndamalu. .. 

iSVajhanalu 

WKuBamalu. 
17 D ■ ■ 

M 

Mnriki Vajhuialu .. 

Qndabaln 

VelaTsdalu 

Tsvaln 

J&valu 

Kartikalu 

Sattikalnor Smikaln 



do. 

Rne, 
Coane. 
Bound, 
Coarse. 

Fine. 

do. 

do. 



5S 

iethtlaraln... 
IT Chittellu... 
18 Narinlu... 
59 Uurudoadalu - 
SOlNitikuara .. 



Coarse, 
. Vetj amra 



ImportcdfhMnasqtmDul 
arown to a mdwU eztttit. 

I Largel}r grown. 

> Qrown to a iniaD extent 



Largely grown. 



10/20 
10/20 
9/20 
10/20 1 



Grown to a amall extent 



Grown to a small extent 



La^^y grown. 

Late '^My grownat and 
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6. Second. — As to tiie cultivation of sugarcttoe, (Sacchabum 
OFFiclHABUlt) Teliigu, Ghemku : the ground is first, about April, 
manured either bj enfolding sheep or cattle upon it or by spreading 
over it stored manure. It ia then ploughed up seven or eight times, 
outil the soil is brought into a fine tilth. The field is then flood- 
ed, and tlie operation of planting cfHnmeaeea. A supply of last 
year's cane having been allowed to remain on the field for the par- 
pose, each cane is cut into two lengths of pieces about a foot and a 
half long, and then these are planted out at a distance of a foot or ho 
from each other, in rows some three feet apart. Over these a sort 
of weed Vempali (Tephec6IA puepueea) is spread upon the ground, 
both for the sake of temporary shade, and also for the purpose of 
enriching the soil aa it rots away. If there has not been rain, the 
field is again flooded about ax days after planting out. In about 
eight days more the shoots appear. From time to time the earth 
round the stems is loosened with a apvd, and the weeds that spring 
np removed, and every ten or fifteen days the field is watered, unless 
there is rain. About August or September, when the canes are 
from three to four feet in height, a stake is struck into the 
earth beside each cutting, which may produce &om three to six 
canes, and to this stake the canes are attached by the leaves as they 
wither, and are rolled round it The stake serves as a support and 
prevents the canes being levelled by the wind. When entering a 
sugarcane plantation ryots are accustomed to clothe themselves in 
nets of rope to avoid being cut by the edges of the leaves which 
are sharp. In January and February, some nine or ten months 
after the canes have been planted out, they will be fit to be cut. 
When divested 'of its leaves, each cane will be an inch or bo in 
diameter and from four to six feet in length. They euq cut or chop- 
ped down with a small straight knife, and removed at txice to the 
sugar mill. The mill consists of two vertical cylinders wrought on a 
perpetual screw, between which the canes are passed as they revolve 
upon each other. The expressed juice, as it pours out, is conveyed to 
an iron pan. As soon aa a pan has received a sufficient quantity of 
juice, it is removed and placed upon a fire and the juice slowly boil- 
ed for about three hours with chunam lime. It is then poured out 
into oblong holes cut in the ground and lined with gunny, or into 
wooden moulds in which it hardens during the course of a night, and 
the Jaggery is then ready for the market. Sugarcane crops are not 
nused in the same ground two years running, but the fields are - 

18 
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changed every year. This crop requires a good soil and flourishes 
beat on that known as Nalla R^adi, which may be brought under 
the head of iiie regur series ; mixed regur confaiuing from one- 
third to two-thirds of clay. 

7. Punjah crops and their system of cultivation. — Of crops 
raised on imirrigated lands, classed as Punjah or dry and dependant 
entirely upon rain, there are, 

(1.) Kambu, (Penicellajua Spicata) Telugu, Oantelu, and (2) 
Raghi (Eleusine Coracana) Telugu, Chdllu. These are the grains 
most grown in this part of the country, and on them the ryota and 
the poorer classes of the people chiefly subsist. The latter is one of 
the most prolific of cultivated grasses. Both are used in cakes and 
porridge. They are raised on lands of the red ferruginous, or white 
and gray calcareous soil. All the millets prefer a light good soil 
from which tlie water readily flows after the heavy rains. These 
crops ai'e first raised in nursery beds and then tiunsplsntod out on 
Punjah land, in furrows, by planters following the plough. The 
lands reiiuire good manuring. The crops are generally sown in 
July and reajjcd in October, and are cut and threshed like paddy. 
The straw is also used for cattle. 

(3.) Ch61ajn, (SoROHDM Vuloare) Telugu, Jonnalu, sown in 
October and reaped about the end of December. There are two des- 
criptions, one white and the other yellow. It is sown broadcast and 
raised chiefly on soils of the red ferruginous series. In good soils 
the produce is often upwards of one hundred fold This grain is 
used, when ground, for cakes and porridge, but is considered heavier 
and more heating than kambu and raghi. It will not keep long, 
and ryots have sometimes difficulty in preserving a sufficient quan- 
tity of it for seed for the following year. The straw is excel- 
lent fodder, and chiefly given to milch kine. They are very fond 
of it 

(4) Panicum ItalicCm, Telugu, Korralu, sown in May and 
reaped in July, This grain is sown broadcast and is generally 
cultivated in lands of the red fermgiuoua series. It likes a light 
dry soiL It is much esteemed for use in cakes and porridge and 
pastry, being wholesome and nourishing. It yields about forty fold 
in good soil, and cattle are very fond of it. 

(5.) Paspalum Schobiculatum, Telugu, Arikelu or arvga, or 
allu, sown in July and reaped about November. It is sown broad- 
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cast It delights in a light dry soil. This grain is an article of diet 
among the poorer clnases, and it k abo much relished by cattle, 
either in a green or dry state, 

(6.) Panicdm Miliaceum Telugu, Yaragalu. This is a light 
grain sown in July and reaped about September. It thrives well in 
soils of the red ferruginous series. It somewhat resembles kambu, 
but is a flatter graia 

(7.) Panicdm Flavidium, Telugu, WMaZu. There are two 
Tarieties (a) Burri WMaXu, also known as Mande Chum<du. This 
is the first crop in the year, and ryots are i)artial to it, because it is a 
light crop and harvested in two months, being sown in May and 
reaped in July. As already stated, it is frequently raised on Nunjah 
lands previous to the transplanting out of the paddy crops. After 
this grain is cut, the roots and stubble are ploughed into the land 
about three times and serve as mantu^ for the subsequent wet crop. 
Th6 second variety (b) Pedda Wudalu ia sown about June and 
reaped in September. It is sown in seedling beds, and afterwards 
transplanted into the fields. 

(8.) Setahia, Telugu, Diaahalu, a very small grain. It ia a 
light crop like korralu, sown with the earliest rains with kambu, but 
reaped much earlier. It is very scantily cultivated in this part of 
the country, for it is not a nutritious grain, but considered to be 
good for diet. It is generally used for porridge, and sometimes 
cakes are made of it. 

(9.) Paspaldm, ( ?)Telugu, Aaakalu, is also a small grain. 

like the above, cultivated only on the sides of hills. It ia used by 
the ryota themselves who grow it, but it is never brought to market, 

(10.) Oplisuenus Trumentaceus, Telugu, Ohamalu. This 
gmin is found of two species, Pedda and Chinna CkamcUu. The 
latter is sown about July and reaped in September. The former 
ia sown, after the kambu is cut, as a second crop and reaped in 
December. These crops are sown broadcast and raised in soils of the 
red ferruginous and arenaceous series. They are only used by the 
cultivators and never brought to market. The straw is also used for 
their cattle. 

(11.) Wheat, (Triticum Monococeum) Telugu, Qddkwrmdu. 
This is not grown in the low country, but only above the ghauts. 
It is chiefly brought dovn from Jeypore, Nagpore, and Bustar. 

(12.) Green gram, (PBASE0LO3 MuNQO) Telugu, Pewilv,. 
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(13.) Red gram (Cajands Indicus) Tdugu, Kandulu-. Two 
descriptions of pulse in daily use as articlea of food among Brabmina- 
The flour is made into cakes sweetened with Jaggory. The fonner 
is considered very cooling, the latter is somewhat hoaiing and indi- 
geatibla Among the natives, cakes made of these pulses are consi- 
dered the right thing to offer to a guest 

(14.) Black gram (Fhaseolus Roxburoii) Telugu, Mininnulu. 

(15.) DOLICHOS SlNES^ of two varieties known in Telugu as 
Bcbharlv. and Alachandal'w. 

(16.) Lablab ViTLOARIs, Telugu, .dn-umititt. This pulee bears 
a low price and is much eaten by the poor, especially when rice ia 
dear. Cattle too s^e fed upon it 

(17.) Horeegram (Dolichos Uniflobus) Telugu, VvlavaUi. 
The above six species of the order LEaUMltfOS<E, are sown as 
second crops about October on dry lands. Anumulu is sown in 
furrows by a person following the plough, all the others are sown 
broadcaNt. They are dependant upon occasional showers, and are 
harvested about January. A late crop of Alackandalv, ia also 
sometimes sown in November and gathered up to February. This 
pulse is eaten boiled or in curry, and is said to be biHioua 

(18.) CiCBBASlETlNDH, Telugu, KoTitmu. Senmgalv, or Cheima. 
Sown about November and reaped about February. It Is grown on 
lands of the regur species, and sown broadcast. It does not even 
require rain, but is dependant upon dew alone. Heavy rain destroys 
the crop. When gathered, the whole planta are trodden out by 
cattle to separate the seed. This is a valuable pulse. The ground 
flour is eaten in curries, cakes, and sweetmeats. The seeds are con- 
sidered very fattening for cattle. 

(19.) Cotton, (GossTPiUMlNDicuM)Telugu,Pratti. The cotton 
grown in this t&luq may be classed under three species. First the 
Yerra Praiti, red cotton or ordinary cotton of the countiy, sown in 
September and October after the heavy rains are over, and gathered 
in Februuy ; second the Ptmdaa jmitti, early crop cotton, sown in 
May and June and gathered in October ; and third the Pedda 
pratti, a perennial which much resembles the American plant It 
does not produce until ihe second year, but the sune plant remains 
in beuing for four or five yeara This cotton is gathered in Janoary 
sind February. It does not grow well on the ordinary black soil, 
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which is suitable for the Yerra pratti, bub flourishes best on a red 
loam on the slopes of hills whence it is called Konda pratti, (Hilt 
cotton). Such localities and soil abound in the hilly tKluq, and 
there is a wide field for parties desirous of extending the cultivation 
of th^s particular plant, as well as the ordinary cotton. There is 
also another description of cotton here ^novn aa BkaTtiidi pratti ; 
this is cultivated to a very limited extent, chiefly in private gardens. 
The shrub is of a laige size and its produce is chiefly used for the 
inanuiacture of Brahmiuical threads and for the wicks of oil light in 
Pagodas. A series of experiments have been made here during tlie 
past year with seed of several descriptions of foreign cotton, viz., 
the Egyptian, the Peruvian, the New Orleans, and the Bourbon 
varieties. In the Principal Assistant's garden at Narsipatam all these 
have come up very well, and borne well, the New Orleans the best 
of all, a most beautiful cotton. But of the rest- of the seed of 
each of these kinds, distributed among intelligent ryots of different 
vill^es, all the reports received state that the cotton has entirely 
failed. This must be attributed solely to neglect and indiflerence 
on the part of the ryots, for the cotton in the Principal Assistant's 
gai^len was not irrigated, the ground was simply manured with 
stable refuse, dug up and occasionally weeded bs the plants grew up. 
The system of cotton cultivation in practice here may be thus 
described. The lands are first manured and then ploughed up about 
four times, the seed is then sown broadcast. As it comes up, the 
plants are thinned by drawing a plough through them and then 
weeding them — the shoots are also liberally pruned. As the plant, 
flowers, and the pods form ^id burst, it is necessary to have them 
gathered with great r^ularity day by day, otherwise they fall to 
the ground and are injured. In this district about 70° north lat. 
cotton is said to yield forty six maunds or 115 lbs. per acre, nearly 
equal to the best and exceeding the ordinary American crops (Bal- 
four's Cyclopsedia.) When the cotton is carried home it La carefully 
dried in the sun. The fibre is separated irom the seeds by passing 
it through a Ckarka a simple machine consisting of two horizontal 
rollers which are turned round with a handle paasing the cotton 
tlirough them and rejecting the seeds. The seeds are used to feed 
milch cattle, as this diet serves to emich and increase the quantity 
of their milk. The next process of cleaning the cotton is done by 
means of an elastic bow, the catgut string of which being passed 
under a portion of cotton placed on the ground throws it in the air 
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the vibration which is kept up by the operator separating tJie fibre 
without breaking or injuring it, while dirt and other impurities are 
at the Bame time carried off. The cotton is then spun into yam by 
the women at their houses by the ordinary spindle which is, in 
Telugu, SAtnain. 

(20.) Gingeli oil seeds, (Sesamum Indicdm) Telugu, Nuvmtlii. 
There are two varieties : first, the red seed, not so common here, sown 
in February after the rice crops, and irrigated twice, once at sowing 
and once afterwards; second, the black seed sown in June and 
reaped in September. It grows in soils both of the regur and red 
ferruginous series, and best in land light and fertile, liie flower is 
of a light purpla The seeds are sown broadcast and the seedlings 
do not need transplanting. The seeds are gathered and dried in the 
sun, and the oil expressed by crushing these in a mill (Telugu, 
Ganuga) which resembles a large pestle in a mortar, worked round 
and round by a bullock. In this part of the country, the fresh seeds 
are thrown into tbe mill and pressed without any cleaning process. 
The oil thus becomes mixed with a large portion of the colouring 
matter of the epidermis of the seed, and is not so clean to the eye, 
or agreeable to the taste as when the seeds are washed in cold, water, 
or boiled for a short time until the whole of the brown reddish 
coloring matter is removed, and the seeds, being then perfectly white, 
are dried in the sun and pressed. The seed yields about 33 per 
cent, of oil. Tbe oil is used both for food and medicinally, and for 
burning in lamps. The seeds are also roasted and ground into meal, 
and so eaten. There are also two other descriptions of Qingeli oil 
seeds known as Margilu and Botkuvalu. These are only cultivated 
above ttie ghauts and brought down to the low country for sale. 
The seeds are larger and yield a greater quantity of oil but of an 
inferior description. 

(21.) Lamp oil seeds of castor oil plant, (RiclNTJS CoiDinNis) 
Telugu, Pedda Amaddlu and Ohitta Amaddlu. The latter species 
is sown as a second crop after kambu has been taken off the ground 
in October, and the gathering season is from Januaiy to February. 
The other, the large seeded species, is sown about June. The seeds 
are sown in rows along the edge of beds or banks of channels, and 
the plants continue on bearing for about three years. The pods are 
gathered as they ripen. The young shoots which the plants send 
up with the early rain are carefully removed by the ryots, as they 
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are aaid to be very prejudical to any cattle that eat tliem. They 
Bay that auch animab frequeDtly drop down and die, unless they 
receive immediate attention. The seeds of this plant, when gathered, 
are first boiled with water and dried for a day, and then are well 
pounded in a wooden mortar into a thick paste. This is again 
diluted with Creah water and placed over a fire in a lai^ pot having 
a wide mouth. After boiling, the oil gradually rises to the surface 
of the water ; when cool, it is taken out with the palm of the 
hand, and what adheres to the hand ia rubbed to the edge of 
the receiving vessel so aa to lodge it. This is the oil commonly 
used in lamps in tliis part of the country, and is cheaper than 
cocoauut oiL The oil of Ckitta Amaddlu is the castor oil, 
and is used medicinally ; the only difierence in the manufacture 
of oil from these two species is that the seeds of the latter are first 
roasted over a charcoal fire instead of being boiled in water. Some 
natives have a superstition as to giving out fire for another purpose 
during the process of drawing this oil, believing that to do so would 
diminish the quantity of oil. 

(22.) Niger seeds, CVerbesina Sativa) Telugu, Vaiisalu. This 
seed is one of the most common articles of use in this district in the 
way of lamp oil, being very often also employed for adulterating 
gingeli oil. It is also extensively exported, and yet the crop is only 
grown above the ghauts in the Jeypore country, from whence it is 
brought down by Brinjaries, &a The crop is sown about the end of 
September and reaped in February. The probable cause of its not 
being raised in the plains is, that the crop is not a suiGciently remu- 
nerative one, it is long on the ground, and it yields but once in the 
year. The poorer class sometimes substitute this for gingeli oil in 
cookery purposes. The refuse of the seed after the oil is extracted 
is given to cattle The yield of oil is less from this seed than from 
gingeli oil seed. 

(23.) Mustard or rape seed, (SiKAPis Kahosa) Telugu, Avalu 
or Sarasdvalu. This also is not cultivated in the plains in this dis- 
trict^ but brought down by the Biinjaries from Nagpore by Jej^wre. 
It comes up wild however in ^ucdens, and has to be weeded out ; 
when the leaves are often collected by Brahmins and used for food. 
The seeds are used largely in pickles, curries, &c. 

(24.) Linseed, (Linum Usitatissimck) Telugu, Avisaltt. This 
is not properly a dry crop, but may be entered here as one of the 
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descriptions of seed from which oil 13 extraicted in this district The 
seed grows tii long pods ob a large tree, and the tree yields all tlie 
year round. There are two descriptions, the red and the white. The 
seed is chiefly used for the extraction of oil ; and when ground down, 
the flour is also employed for poultices, &c. 

(25.) Tobacco, (Nicotiana) Telugu, Pogdini, is first sown 
about October and transplanted about a month later, aa soon as the 
seedlings attain the height of three or four inches. The ground into 
which the tobacco is planted out, either of the red ferruginous or 
white and gray calcareous series, is first ploughed up as many aa ten 
or twelve times, several applications of manure being well ploughed 
into it The seedlings are then planted out at about the distance of 
a foot from each other. The plants, when necessary, axe watered fiwm 
pots by the hand, but not by streams of water. When the flowers 
b^in to form, ihe flower capsules are picked off, which midces ihe 
leaves increase in size and thickness. About the month of Fetumaiy 
each plant is cut off close to the root These are lefl in a heap in the 
field for about three days under cover of green pahnyra leaves or 
straw. The plants are then taken and tied up in small bundles, and 
hung up under a shed for about fiileen days, that they may be expos- 
ed to the influence of the air without the heat of the sun. They are 
then taken down, the leaves separated from each other, and tiod into 
small bundles of ten or fifteen leaves each with the fibres of a plant, 
(CoccuLDS viLLOSUs) Telugu, DuaarothiwcL The hnndles are then 
heaped up and covered with Arika straw for about three days. The 
bundles are then again opened out and again tied up and heaped. 
This process is repeated as many as ten times, the oftener the better, 
as the exposure serves to give the leaf a fine color and fiavour. 
Byots consider the cultivation of tobacco more laborious than that 
of all crops. Some experiments have been made this year with Vir- 
ginian tobacco seed. It has succeeded remarkably well in the Princi- 
pal Assistant Collector's garden at Xarsipatam. The plants came up 
fair and healthy with laige leaves, but all the seed distributed to 
intelligent ryots of different villages is reported to have failed. This 
can only be attributed, as in the cqpe of cotton, to utter neglect on 
their part ; if they ever put down the seed at alL The results with 
Satara tobacco seed distributed to different ryots have been more 



(26.) Sun hemp, (Ceotalaria Juncea) Telugu JdnuTti: This 
is of two kinds, the common hemp and the red hemp. It is sown in 
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June tuid cut about October, and ia raised in sandy regur soiL There 
is also a second crop sown about January and cut in May. Before 
the plants are cut, the seeds are collected for next year. The plants are 
then steeped in water for aliout a week to detach the fibre, which is 
then taken and beaten on blocks of wood. The fibres are then sepa- 
rated with the hand and repeatedly washed, till all hizer tissues are 
removed. They are then dried in the son and spun into yam and 
used for twine, ropes, gunny bags, and fishii^ nets, &c. This plant is 
alao sown in wet lands to be ploughed into the soil when it comes 
up, as it is regarded like the indigo plant an excellent manure. This 
is invariably resorted to in the case of saline soils. 

(27.) Indigo, (IsDiGorEEA tinctohia) Telugu, ^{li Ckettu. 
This is a dry crop, but on account of its value, it is cultivated often 
in Nunjah lands, as well as Punjab. The land on which it is sown 
does not require to be manured, only well plooghed. The seed is 
sown broadcast and the plajita are carefully &eed from weeds as they 
grow up; (uid need no artificial metms of irrigation.- The crops raised 
in the Knrte of Mrugasira (June) are cut once for all ; but those 
raised about October, after the kambu crops have been harvested, 
afford several series of cuttings. The first crop is out about three 
months after sowing, but it does not yield so mneh or so soon a^ the 
second or third crops, for the first pnining makes the pltmts throw 
out a large number of leaves and shoots. In this distriot, indigo is 
chiefly raised iu soils of the red ferruginous and arenaceous series. 
Ai^r the crops are cut, they are removed in bandies to the place of 
manufacture. The bundles are measured by an iron chain of five and a 
half cubitfi, and the plant is generally sold at six bundles per Rupee. 
The plants, leaf and stalk; (according to the native tr^tem of manufiu;- 
ture) are put into large earthen pots, usually placed in a nuige of 
four, six, or eight, over one fire and slowly boiled. As soon as the 
boiling has reached a certain point, the leaves, &c., are removed and 
the liquor is poured into earthen vessels and churned for about half 
an hour. Then there is added to it a solution of the bark of the 
Jamblam tree {SyZYaiuM Jambolahum) Telugu, N^redv, ehettu, 
for the purpose of separating the dye from the water. The indigo 
liquor is then allowed to stand until the indigo deposits itself at the 
bottom of the vessels, when the water is gently poured off and the 
deposit poured into moulds to harden. These moulds are simply 
holes dug in the ground lined with a piece of cloth or gunny. The 
indigo remains in the mould for one night, by which time it becomes 
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a solid mafls, bat it is sufficiently soft to ailow of its beii^; cut op into 
small piece*. Aftet these have been well dried they axe packed in 
chests and ore ready for the market. 

(S8.) Chayroot, (Oldbnundu Uhbellata) Telngu, CAimv^ru. 
Tbis is a r«d dye which is grown on sandy soil, that will raiae 
nothing eLae. 

8. Oarden crops and their ayatffm, of eultwation. — Crops raised 
on umrrigated lands classed as Funjah or diy, but partially iirigated 
by axtificial means, as wells, are in this district called garden 
crops. There are no lands here, claaaed and assossed aa garden, 
and the lyots Bometdmes raise these crops on wet land as well as 
dry and sink a common well, at the expense of about Rupees 
'foar, to supply water for tbenu Among tiiese crops may be 
classed : — 

(1.) Chilli, (CAVBicrm AnrnuH) Telngu, Miriyapvkayaba. 
For Uiis cultivation, the land is manured and ploughed The chiQies 
are first sown io beds, about November, and aAerwaids ttansplaated 
out in rows, at the distance of a foot irom 'each other. Aa the 
fruit ripens, the red pods are gathered (about Februaiy) dried in the 
son, and then over a fire, if it is intended to beat them into a fine 
powder. A second crop is sometimes olao r»sed in July. 

(2.) OniOT, (Allium Cepa) Telugu, NiraJU. This is sown in 
beds, about November. When tbe seedlings have attuned the height 
of about six inches, they are picked out and transplanted into beds, 
at a distance of some six inchea apart For the second crop, the 
onions of the previous crop are reserved and planted out, and from 
the second crop, seed is saved for the next year. 

(3.) Yam, (DioscoEEA) Telugu, PcTwiaiam. These are of two 
species. The one, the common kind propagated by plauting out 
BmaU pieces of the tubers, as in the case of the potata There is 
always a portion of the yam which is hard and unfit for eating. It 
is this part which is cut oS* and planted out In about ten days after 
the setting, the shoots appear, and when these have attained the 
height of about a foot, tliey are twined round poles, studc in the 
ground to support them. The second description of yams, kairrapen- 
daXam, tapioca, (Mabakta Ramosibsima) ie not a creeper, but a shrub, 
which attains the height of about four feet It is propagated by 
cuttings. Both these species grow well in light, rich or sandy soil. 
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Tbe latter spetaee ia not so lemuBerative to the cultivator as Uie 
fbrmer ; they are not used for curriea but are baked and so eaten. 
Both deBeriptionfl of yaras are planted out about July and tlie tubert 
dug up towarde tbe end of the year. 

(4) Sweet potato, (Convolvulus Batalasoedulis) Telugu, 
Jfufftonom or Jf(E(%>AaZa?n dMmpalu. These are of two varieties of 
red and white tubers. The plant is a creeper and propafjated by 
cottingB. The ground is ploughed up and manured, and the cnttinge 
are taken from some of last year's plants, preserved in one comer of 
the field for the purposa The season for planting out is November, 
uid the sweet potatoes are dug up in January. 

(5.) There is also a tuber which both grows wild here and is 
cultivated, viz, Telugu, Che,ragada/m, which Elliot, in his Flora, 
Audhtica^ identifies as Batatas edulis, but it is quite distinct from 
tbe sweet potato, Telugu, M6hana/m. 

(6.) BrinjaU or the egg plant, (SoLANUM Melonqena) Telugu, 
Viynkayc^ These are of three Bpeciee, distinguished as PaUapu. 
Vonkaycdu, NM VonJcSyatu, and Kortda VonkSyalu. The first is 
ndsed in maunred beds, and then planted out into the nursery beds 
where kambu haa lieen raiHed ; for the plants require & lich soil, 
although they do not require irrigation. They b^in to bear in about 
a month and a half, and continue in baaring about four months, till 
February. The sectmd species is grown only where there are wells, 
for the plants require to be continually watered. These may be 
nused at any time t^ the year, but are generally sown about October 
and transplanted in Nov«nb«-, and continue beanog until the former 
kind c(»ne into season. The third description grow wild on the hills. 
They are not generally so much relished aa the others, but are 
chiefiy used by a certain class of Brahmins who axa prohibited 
from eating the other two kinds. 

(7.) Turmeric, (Cubcuka Longa) Telugu, Paaa^u, used boUi 
as a condiment and aa a dye. Married women rub it over their bodies, 
to give a yellow complexion which is much desiderated. The plants 
ore cultivated by water from a well, being sown about August and 
the root dug up about February. 

(S.) T(Hna(oe, (LrcoPttssicini SoLAinjK) Teli^u, Sima Von- 
ga^wn&n, raised irom seed, does not require ridk soil — grows best 
trained on horizontal trelisses. 
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(9.) Cuenmber, (Cvcuias Tbioonus) Telugu, PiUaakayalv., and 
CucuHIs UtiLiPUCUS, Telngu, Ddatikayalu. The former Bown about 
October, the plants bearing from about January to May. The latter 
description is sown in May, the plante dying away towards the end 
of August. They continue in bearing for about a month and a half. 
There are also other dracriptions of cucumber. 

(10.) Bottle gourds, (liAGENARU. VuLQABia) Telugu, Anapa- 
kSyaiu. These are first sown about June, and produce fruit from 
November to December when a second sowing takes place. These 
gourds are used by all clanaea and as a diet for the sick. 

(11.) Squash gourds, (Cccdrbita Maxima) Telugu, Oummadi- 
Icayaiv,. Sown about October, come into beating about Januaxy and 
bear for about three months. These gourds are much used by Brah- 
mins. If kept for a year the seeds begin to germinate in the inii 
with the first thunderstorm of the rainy season. 

(12.) LUFFA FoETiDA, Telugo, Birakayolti. Sown twice in 
the year. The first time about June, and the second time, about 
November. The plant continues in bearing some three months. 
The vegetable is gathered green. 

(13.) MoHOBDiCA Oharantia, Telugu, Kakarakayalu. These 
are of three kinds, first, P«dda kakomtkayalti, sown about October, tiie 
plants bear from December to May. They are irrigated with luke- 
warm water, and therefore generally planted near dwelling houses, 
so that water used for ablutions may be thrown out upon them. 
The second description, PottikAkara, and the third, Agikwra 
(MoMOBDiCA Dioica) both grow wild on the Hills. 

(14.) Snake vegetable, (TBICH03AKTHE3 AlTGUlNA) Telugu, 
PottaiaycUu. These are much in use, sown about May and continue 
in bearing until October. 

(16.) Abelmoschus ESCTJLENTCS, Telugu, BcTidaJcSyalu. The 
well known esculent vegetable known as Vendikai. It grows on 
a shrub. It is sown about June- and continues in bearing from 
August tiU October. 

(16.) COCCIHEA InDICA, Telugu, Dovdakayalu, a perennial 
plant, which is cut down every two years, the roots being 
well manured when it sends out fresh shoots which bear again. 
The'v^;etable is much tised by Brahmins, but seldom cultivated 
by ryots in their fields. 
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(17.) liABLAB CULTEiTUS, Telugu, ChikhudikSyalu. Thia is 
a description of round been. Tliis is also chieSy cultivated by 
Brahmins, the plants being trained over pandala or over their housra. 

(IS.) Arum Campanulatu, Telngu, Kanda or I>&la kanda. 
The root is used as a vegetable, and the leaves are also dresaed as 
greens. Sara kanda U another species which grows wild on the Hills. 

(19.) Amaranthds Oleraceus, Telugu, T6taM,ra. There 
are two descriptions. Of the one, the leaves and stalks are dressed 
as greens, of the other, the firesh shoots only are used for the same 
purpose, and chiefly by the poorer claaaes. 

(20.) Basella Corditoua, Telugu, Baisalikdra. These are of 
two kinds : the Pedda Batsali is trained to grow over houses. It is 
propagated by cuttings. It is an annuaL The Mattu Batsali is very 
common, a ground creeper, sown with the early rains and kept for 
about five or six months. The leaves and stalks of both are dressed 
as greens. The iruit is not eaten, but the seeds reserved for sowing 
next year. 

(21.) AtTENAKTHBaA Sessilb, Telugu, Ponnagam,tiM//cL A 
small plant grown aboat paddy fields and in the neighhourhood 
of streams. The leaves are used as greens, and sometimes cooked 
with green gram, considered a healthful v^etable. The root is used 
medically for sore eyes. 

, (22.) Hibiscus Can»abinus, Telugu, Grfn^iiro. The roseUe 
plant of two descriptions, red and green, sown about July or August 
The leaves are used as greens, and the fibre is used for rope and twine. 

(23.) Drumstick vegetable, (MOHINQA PTEBT Cospbrma) Telugu, 
MwnagaJcayalu. This tree is cultivated in gardens, and the long 
pods are used as vegetables. 

(24) Country carrots, (Raphanus Sativas) Telugu, MuUangi 
Dumpalu. These are of two kinds, red and white. The eeed is sown 
at any time from November till January to keep up a supply for 
the market. The tubers are ready for eating in about six weeks. 

(25.) Fenugreek, (Trioo UiXLA fokkum Geabcum) Telugu, 
Meniik&Ta. Of this v^^table, two ci-ops are raised in the year, the 
first at the commencement of the monsoon, and the second in 
January. The leaves are eaten dressed with green gram. They, are 
sometimes dried in the sun, and so preserved for use when fresh 
leaves are not procurable. 
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(26.) CoriaDder seed, (Co^ANDBUx SilTiTirK) Telugu, I^M- 
njKifu. The Teluga csme of the pl&ni is KottvatiH. It grora oa 
aay ami, if veil muiured and waterod frequently. Bofbre sowing 
the seeds, the natives bnise them with a leathern shoe. The plauta 
ace often picked before they flower, tied into small bundles and bo 
loQUght for sale by women to the maxketa The seed is generally 
used in cuiiies, &c. 

(37-) Ginger, (ZmoiBRB Ofpicihalb) Telugu, AUam. ; dry 
ginger, 8<mH. This ia grown on the Hills only, but there is a species 
of ginger known as M&midi aUam (Cubuma. Ahada) which is 
plentifdlly ciiltiyated in gardens in the plains. The root has the smdl 
of a &esh mango, and is not so fibrous <A so hot to the taate as the 
ordinary gLoger. It is made into pickles, and also used in curries. Sua. 

There are several other kinds of native vegetables which grow 
'wild OQ the HiUs in this neighbourhood. Among these may be 
mentioned 

CoLOCASU. ANTiQUOBUif, Telugu, Charma duTn^a or kAra, 

SoLOHUM TsuoBAruM, Telugu, Usti, 

Tbichcpsakthes Cucuhebina, Telugu, CkUiipotla. 

Cabipa Cakaredus, Telugu, Vdka or Vdkdya. 

SoLAinm Jacquini, Telugu, VSkvdu. 
9. AgricuUv/ral vmfUmeftda. — ^The implements of husbandry in 
use here are much the same as those we find in other parts of the 
Fresidraicy. The following is a brief notice of each. The plough, 
Tehigu, NigaU, consists of a simple crooked stick, with a handle 
ftatened to it. The lower part is of a conical shape but sharp at the 
bottom. To its point is affixed a bar of iron, about a foot in length 
and an inch and a half in thickness sharpened at the end, which 
serves merely to scratch the ground but does not turn up the soil, for 
there is nothing to answer &e purpose of a coulter or mouldboard. 
The plough ia diawn by a pair of bullocks or baffiiloes in a yoke, 
which are guided by the ploughman himself with a goad, ^elngn, 
MunaJcdla Jcarm. ) These only work for a part of the day, as two or 
tiiree pairs of tailing cattle are assigned to each plough. When it is 
neoesBury to plough the groond to a consideroUe deptl^ several 
ploughs follow QDB another. For each crop the ground ia pr^und 
by being ploug^ied up a certun number of times, thus four or five 
fAoogtungs are usual if saghi or chenna are to be sown, aa 
many as ten or twelve if the crop be tobacca The griM raoto 
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eren in lafids that h&ve bera long cottiTAted ai« veiy hard to be got 
rid o£ The second pIon^Bg, when only three or foar are given, is 
generally ecroea. There is no such implement aa a harrow in oaa, 
but dried bidodiee are scHnetimee drawn bckms the newly plou^ed 
field and eeire to gather ap giaas and weeds which the plou^ has 
dislodged. To level the ground after ploog^iing, in the case of dry 
land, a plank of wood slightly hollowed wiUi handle like a [doug^ 
attained (Telugu, NoUa) is drawn over the ground by a pair of bul- 
lodcs. The seed is sown with the hand, either broadcast, or dropped 
at iBterralfl, aocoiding to the natnre of the crop. After sowing it is 
nsual to draw brushwood again over the ground to cdtw the seed. 
In the case of wet land, aiter ploughing, the ground is levelled by 
means of a flat plank drawn by bullod£B (Teli^u, Da/mmuballa). l^e 
plank is weighted by the man who drives the bullocks standing on 
it. A smaJl spud or weeding iron, (Telugu, TUWca) is used fw dig- 
ging up weeds, ^■l^^T^^liT^ g plants, mkI loosening the earth round the 
yoni^ phmts in dry cultivation. This spod is slightly diffraent from 
that in ordinary oee by giMS-cutters (Teli^n, Bortgra). A. buid-rake, 
(Telagu, Dante) is sometimes used for gathering up weeds and 
smoothing ground, but chiefly in garden cultivation. A hand-take 
with one tooth ^elugu, Oobbofm) is used for preparing soil on the 
slopes of hills. A sickle (Telugu, KodavaU) is used for cutting paddy 
and other grain crops. Most of these are cut dose to the ground, bnt 
in the case of kumbu, raghi, Sec, the reaper merely cuts off the head 
of the ripest plants and catries home all he cuts in the course of a 
day. The straw is cut afterwards by itself — grain is separated &om 
the straw by having it trodden out by the feet of cattle, or 1^ beat- 
ing. it with a stick. The grain is afterwards winnowed by tossing it 
in flat baskets ^elugu, GhMalu), when the chaff is carried off by the 
wind. Of other implements there is the common mamoty or Indian 
hand-spade (Telugu, Pd/ra) for digging earth, forming banks, &c. It 
is either made of iron with a wooden handle, or all of one piece of iron. 
There is also the crowbar (Telugu, Ghinapam), and pickaxe, (Telugu, 
Koyyagoddali) to split up hard ground — the hatchet (Telugu, 
OoddaZi), billhook (Telugu, Gh^katti) and pruning knife (lyugu 
(^sttukatti.) The conmum handy or cart of bamboos, on two wheels 
with spokes, drawn by a pair of bullocks, requires no descriptiotL 
What is also very common in this neighbourhood, is a sledge 
(Telugu, Sa/rugu^)\A_i narrow frame-work or hurdle, without 
wheels, drawn by a pair of bullocks and employed to carry home 
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produce from the field or to cany manure and mbbish. The method 
of raising water for cultivation is generally by a Pikota (Telugo, 
Yatam) which eonsiatft of a fixed piece of wood, generally the trunk 
of a large tree ; it ia forked at the top, and in the cleft a palmyra tree 
ia fixed with a pin to form a swipe, and steps are cut on tiie palmyra, 
by which the persou woiking the machine may get up and down. To 
the upper part is fixed a bamboo, at the end of which hangs a bucket 
formed of a hollow stump of a palmyra. A man ascends the ladder 
to the top of the swipe, supporting himself by a bamboo screen 
erected by the side of the swipe, while another below plunges the 
buckee into the water, after which the one above descends and by 
his weight draws up the water raised by the bu(^et, and by pre- 
pared furrows it is distributed over the whole field. When the water 
to be raised is nearly on a level with the surface of the field to be 
irrigated, a basket (Telugu, G&da) is employed for watering, which is 
made impenetrable with a coating of cow-dung and clay, and is sus- 
pended by four cords. Two men hold a cord in each hand, draw up 
the water and empty it in balancing the basket with a swing. 

10. Manuring. — The most common way of manuring here is by 
enfolding sheep or cattle on the land for several successive nights. 
Many ryots also form a dunghill from the litter of their own catUe, 
jec, mixed with ashes and the soil of the house. The stubble of the 
previous crop is also ploughed into the land, and serves to enrich it 
as it decays. Tephbosia Tcrpueea (Telugu, Vempaii) and the 
Indigo plant Indioofera. IlNCTORlA. (Telugu, KelickMu), are also 
ploughed into wet land for the purpose of enriching it Phe Sun- 
hemp plant, Crotalabia Juncra, (Telugu, Jam.um) is also sown 
sometimes in wet lands, especially in saline soils. WTien the plants 
have attained the height of about two feet, water is let into the beds 
and they are ploughed into the soil They are left there to decay for 
about three days, when the land is again ploughed up, and the paddy 
seedlings planted out. Sometimes also the ryots dig pits and fill 
them with leaves, &c., and cover them again with earth. When the 
whole mass is sufficiently decayed, it is dug up and applied aa 
manure. The refuse of oil mills and indigo vats are also used for the 
purpose. Tliere are no mineral manures used here. 

11. notation of oeops. — The ryots of this district have no regular 
Mystem of rotation of crops. There are certain crops, however, a» 
sugarcane in Nuojah and cotton in Punjab, which are never grown 



two years successiTely on the Bame lands. In some soils, two and even 
three crops are taken off the field in the course of the year. Thus, 
in Niinjah, a crop of Monde Ckama (OPLiSHEMa fruhemtaceus) may 
be sown in May and reaped in July. After this, paddy will be put 
down in Jnly and harvested in December, and after that some dry 
crop as gingelyoil seed and grefv gram will be put down and gathered. 
The first dry crops are called Punsssa, and the second crops Pairu. 
The first paddy crop is called Sarva, and the second crop Dalva. It 
is also a practice here to sow several different crops in a field 
together — one crop ripens and is gathered, while the other is left on 
the ground to attain maturity. 

Thus: — Ist. Red and black gram are sown together, in the same 
field, in July. The black gram is gathered in September, the red 
gram in January. 

2ud. Axuga and red gram are sown together in July and 
August. The Aruga is cut in December, the red gram is gathered in 
January. 

3rd. Crops of gingely oil seeds and green gram are sown 
together in January, and reaped at the same time in April 

4th. Jonnalu is sown in October, either along with black gram ; 
green gram, Alachandalu, Bobberlu, Anamulu, or horsegram ; and har- 
vested about the same time in January, the pulse being first gathered 
and the grain cut afterwards. 

6th. Cotton seed, with red gram, and gingely oil seeds, or cot- 
ton seed, with the seed of Oong&ra (Hibiscus cannabinds), are sown 
together in July. The cotton is gathered at intervals fi?om October 
to December, and, similarly, the Gongura firom August to September^ 

6th. When kambu or raghi are transplanted about July, black, 
red or green gram is often sown between the plants. The kambu is 
cut in October. The black and green gram are gathered in Novem- 
ber and the red gram in January. 

7th. Chenna, Annumulu, and lamp oil seeds are sometimes 
sown tt^ether in November. The first two crops are gathered in 
February and the last in March, 
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SECTION VUL-MINERALOGT. 

Under thia head, litUe can be added to the information obtuned 
hy Dr. Balfour in 1856 from the local officers, and published in his 
Report on the Central Museum. 

Iron. — This ore is found all over the hills, and throughout the 
Jeypore country. It is dug up fronk'pits at the foot or on the mde 
of the hills. When t^e pit is sunk nine or ten feet deep, it is aban- 
doned and a fresh pit opened. A man can dig up from two to five 
cooly-loads of ore a day, according to the nature of the soil The 
ore is beaten into small particles, put in the sun for one day ; 
one cajxdy of charcoal (the wood called ' Wodisha karra' being pre- 
ferred) is allowed for six viss of ore, and the whole then smelted in a 
iumace. The cost of making a furnace, which differs in no respect 
from the ordinary Indian kind, and of building a shed over it, 
amounts to a mere trifie. About six viss of ore can be put at a time 
in the furnace, and this quantity gives one 'viss of metallic iron ; 
which on being again smelted, will yield half a viss of bar iron. After 
supplying the wants of the neighbourhood, the numulactureis sell 
their stock to Brinjany traders, who cany it down to the plaina, 
where it fetches from four to five Bupees per ' kantlam' or pannier of 
eight maunds, the Banians selling it again at seven, eight and nine 
Rupees the eight maunds, according to the quality. 

From experiments made in the Arsenal at Vizagapatam, it has 
been found that this native iron is so badly smelted, that it has to be 
put through a process of fusion to render it fit for being wrought 
up ; by this process there is a wastage of fifty per cent., and it thus 
becomes as dear, if not more so, than the European iron procurable on 
the spot. In fiict, the large quantity of imported iron (cwts. 3,760, 
value Rupees 40,000, on the average of the last five years) sufficiently 
shows the inferiority and undeveloped state of the local ore. 

In a few places in the hilb, especially about Madgole, steel is 
manufactured, of a veiy fine quality, but differing in no respect from 
the woot^ which is already well known in England. 

(Plumbago); Telugu, Sisam.. — This rare mineral is found near 
Essipuram, the kaaba of the Zamindary of that name, the property 
of the Maharajah of Vizianagram ; at Rampilli of Sallir, and at one 
or two other places. The only use it is put to is the polishing of 
chatties by potters. For that purpose it can be had in any quantity 
at Rupee one per maund of 241bs. at the town of Vizianagram. 
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Mica (kiiBhn&brakam) can be procored at VmajiHgTain at the 
aune price aa plumbago. It is chiefly found at K6dur, two miles 
&om Cbipurapilli. It can be had in any quantity. 

Antvnumy (sfiruma or ntl&njanam or katukar&y) is met with in 
the same neighbourhood with Mica. It seUs for two Annas a lb. 

Mavgamxoe (s^dda) is to be bad on the rock dt Bimlipatam, and 
is delivered in the town at two Annas a maund. 

Rock onfotala (sphatikam) can be brought to Viziauagram &om 
the Borrakonda hiHa neai Qalikonda, for eight Anniw a maund. 
It appecus in vety small quantities. 

Gamet$ (saipamani) are occasionally found in the same locality. 

SECTION IX.-MANUPACTURES. 

The only manufactures, entitled to notice, are cotton cloths and 
the &ncy wares made up at the chief town. We are indebted 
for the following account to Mr. "George Hodson, a respectable Ship- 
owner and Conuniseion Agent at Vizagapatam : — 

"The home cloth called Funjam is principally manufactured at 
the lai^iest Tillages in the district, viz., Ankapilli, Paykarowpettah 
NfJckapilli, Toonee, and other minor villages adjacent to them. The 
maikethere is supplied daily with large quantities of cloth of differ- 
ent textures, which is eagerly bought up by the native speculators, 
for exportation by sea to Madras, Calcutta and other foreign ports, 
at prices varying from Rupees 3-8 to 7-8 per piece, and a steady, 
profitable trade is kept up in this commodity. 

" The term Funjam* means 120 threads, and the cloth is 
denominated 10, 12, 14 to 40 Funjum, according to the number of 
times 120 is contained in the total number of threads in the warp 

" The brown Funjums adapted for the English markets are of 
a heavier sort, differmg fi^m the ordinary light manuiacture, and 
specially called for by the European Trading Firms of Madras to 
answer in weight to fourteen and fifteen lbs. of thirty-six yards long 
and forty-two inches wide, priced at Bupeee 8 to 8-6 per pieoe. 
This cloth undergoes a dye of indigo on airiv^ at Madras, before 
it is shipped to London and ihe Brazilian and Mediterranean 
markets, where a brisk trade is maintained. From London, it ia 
exported to the west coa^t of Africa." 

• igoai^ n. 1. A PuDJuQ, mouiiag > ikmii of nzty thmds. C, P. Brown on Um 
■uthoritj of the Andhra BhSiharuTUn. 
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" The^tiye'[a|ipftrel ia also an article of great bade, comprisuig 
a variety of specimeiu, from a simple red border cloth of two Btipeee 
value, to that of rich embroidery of gold and silver of a fauudred 
Rupees, of superior texture, Vizagapatam matLufacture. These meet 
with a ready sale at the place of maoufiicture and in the interior of 
the district, and form ui article for native speculation to Madras and 
the sojithem towns, where tiiey are much valued during the native 
festival seasons, and bring handsome prices. The Chicacole and 
Viziauagram manufacture is considered the best, being of &r superior 
quality and make, and is worn by the well-to-do and wealthier 
classes. It is much prized also at the southern towns of Madras, 
where the dealers obtain a fair remuneration on this speculation 
during these seasons. 

" Table cloths and towels are made here, together with'sundry other 
light atuffs in imitation of Scottish plaids and checks, adapted for 
the poor and working classes of the European and Christian com- 
munity, and also form an article of trade. 

" The Dungaries are of coarse manufacture, woven in this town, 
and mostly used for ships' sails. Tarpaulins are made from thin 
cloth in bolts of thirty-six feet long by ei^teen indies broad, and 
sold by weight at the prevailing price of cotton, with an additional 
allowance to the weaver for bis labor. 

" Cotton, of late years, has risen in price from sixty Kupees per 
candy to a higher standard, owing to the great exports from Madras 
to Europe, and two hundred to two hundred and twenty Rupees was 
known to be paid for it, in this district, by commissioned Native 
Agents to supply Madras, which has drained the district and given 
a rise to all kinds of piece goods in the market here. The present 
crisis in the Home market hsA had a great inSuence in bringing the 
price down to Rupees one hundred and twenty, which was realized here 
the other day on a small batch of cotton sent down from Bimlipa- 
tarn, to test the market, and in all probability the sudden fall will 
soon bring ihe price tn its former level of sixty Rupees per candy. 

" The town of Vizagapatam has long been celebrated for its 
silver, ivory, and horn-wares, work-boxes, tea caddies, desks, chess 
boards, and a variety of fancy articles made of ivory, horn, porcupine 
quills, and of late years, in elk bom Great skill and design are 
shown by the workmeo in the perfection to which they bring their 
manufactures, which are exported to all quarters of the globe." 
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SECTION X,— TRADE. 

1. The value of the sear-bome Export Trade for the laat five 
officiBl years, aveiagea twenty lacs, and of the Import Trade, seven 
and a quarter lacs. This is exclusive of bullion, which averages ; 
exports four lacs ; imports, t«n lacs. The Export Trade conaista 
chiefly in piece goods, seeds, hides aild horns, drugs, sugar, jaggery, 
rum, indigo, gram, tobaocto, gunnies, turmeric, and chillies. 

Piece goods are exported chiefly to Calcutta ; a few to Moul- 

mein and Madras. 
Seeds to France and England. 

Hides and horns to Calcutta ; smaller quantities to Mouhnein. 
Drugs, to England. 

Sugar, ditto ; occasionally to Auatodia. 
Jaggery, ditto. 
Kum, ditto. 
Indigo, ditto. 

Oram, to Ceylon and Mouhnein. 
Tobacco, to Calcutta and Moulmein. 
Ounnifis, to Calcutta and Balasore. 
Turmeric, to England and Calcutta. 
Chillies, to Calcutta. 
Of the average, twenty lacs of export value over five lacs, are 
shipped to ports within the Madras Presidency. 

2. The IhFOBT Trade is genemlly wine, and spirits, and oil- 
men stores, from Madras; cotton wool, twist and thread, from 
Calcutta; metals, wrought and unwrought, from Calcutta; Goa 
salt (for hides) and saltpetre, from Calcutta ; coral, from Madras ; 
gnmues, from Calcutta ; spices, from Calcutta ; teak, from Moulmein. 

The value of the principal articles of Export and Import, will be 
found aepaiately, in the Appendices. 

3. In r^;ard to tiie trade with the hills, the follo^iring account 
has been supplied by Hr. Boswell, C. S. 

The chief products brought down from the hills are iron from 
Jeypore, buifaloes, elk, and other deer horns, for the ornamental 
work for which Vizagapatam is famous. Bees-wax and honey, 
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Hill brooms, Telogn, KondaekipvZtu ; Sticklac, Damnur, Arrowroot, 
(Marasta KAMOSissiMA) TeL, PalaguTida ; Turmeric, (Cdbcuma 
LONGA) TeL, Fasapu ; Ginger, (Zingiber officinale) Tel., AUam; 
and (Dry Ginger) TeL, SetUi; aoapnuts of two varitiea; (Sapdidus 
emarqinatcs) Tel., Kunimdu ; €Uid (AcACiA COMCIHHA) TeL, 
Shihaya ; Marknute (Sehecakpus anacaadiuh) TeL, Ifcdlajidi- 
paJiMu ; Gallnuta, (TEiuuNi^llA CHEBULA) TeL, Ktmikak&yaiu ; 
Sweet oranges, jack-fhut, mangoea, tamarinds, plantains of a large 
co&tse kind (Indian Com) TeL, Mokkajojvnapottvlu ; Quams, hill 
brinjalls, garlic, and a variety of drugs and dyes, among wluch may 
be mentioned (RoTTLERiA TINCTOBIA) TeL, Vaswntagunda ; (Piper 
longom) TeL, Pippdlamodi ; (Cannabs sativa) Tel., Ganjayi ; 
(Strychnos Potatordm) TeL, Indipugvnjalu, used for purifying 
water; (Globba Ohixehsis) TeL, Lvmvparasytram; (Clerodenbron) 
TeL, Qantvhh&rangi ; (MORINDA CITRIFOLIA) TeL, Togcmu^i^iika, 
&c &c. The chief arriclea that the low country Komaties bring to 
seU to the hill-men are cloUis, salt, saltfish, tobacco, opium, different 
descriptions of grain and pulse, and vegetables, spicea, sugar, glass 
bangles, &c. &c 

4u Wkiqhts and Measures. — Most of those in use here are 
oorcex^j given in Kelly's Universal Cambist., VoL II, p. 371. 

Odd Weighta. 

Or. 
\ of Madras Pagoda ^ 1 Chinnam = 5'968 
30 Chinuams = 1 Tulam (tola) = 179-04 

24 Tulams = 1 S^ru (seer) = 429696 

Silver is weighed agunst Rupees, 24 of which make 1 Seer. 

CowmerciaX Wdghis. 

The weight used for iron bars, tin, tobacco, ghee, oil, ja^ery, 

chillies, tamarindsy sugar, &&, from Vizagapatam to Ganjam, is the 

1^ ' Cutcha Seer,' of 100 Madras Pagodas, containing 12^ oz. avtiir- 

dupois. 

Its multiples and divisions as follows : — 

fb. OE. 

2 Chhatftks =. I Nautak = IJ 

8 Nautiks = 1 S&Ti = 10 

5 S^rus = I Tfaam (viss) =3 2 

8 Visams = 1 Manuga (maund) =s 25 

20 Majiugus = 1 Pufti or Kan^i (candy) = 500 
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There is also a ' Pucka Seer' in use, for traders coming from Cal- 
cutta and Hyderabad, viz : — 

ft. 
2 ChhatakB = 1 Nautak = \ 

8 Nautaks = 1 S^ru == 2 

6 S^rus = 1 Visam == 10 

8 Visam = 1 Manugu = 80 

The weight used for braas, copper, and tutenag, is the seer of 72 
Hadraa Pagodas, which is thus divided ; — 

ib. oz. 
2 Chhataks = 1 Nau(ak =0 1^ 

8 Nautlks = 1 S^ru =09 

40 S€ru3 = 1 Manuga = 22 8 

20 Manugus = 1 Kan^ = 450 

For weighing Cotton, the 1^ seet of 96 Madvs Pagodas is used. 

ft. oz. 
li S^ru =0 12 

32 li S^nis = 1 Manugu _ = 24 

20 Manugus = 1 Ran4i ' = 480 

From Coilpatam in the Tinnerelly District, to Vizagapatam, these 
weights are in use under the following denominations and 
divisions : — * 







1 YiSbalam — OJ 


2 YiSbaJains 




= 1 Tadalam = IJ 


16 FadiLUm 




= 1 Manugu = 24 


20 Manugus 




Oram Meam//K. 

Pi-nU. 


2 Giddas 


= 


1 Aiaeiila or I S<^ = 0^ 


2 Araa61a8 


= 


1 Mia or i S^ru =. 1^ 


2 S6lM 


= 


1 Tawa or 1 S^ru = 2^ 


2 TaTvaa 


= 


1 Manika or 2 SiSrus — 4J 


•6 MUiikaa 


_ 


1 Tdmu or Maiakkalt (meieal) = SJ CfcJ. 


8Q Marskklls 


= 


1 Kan(Ji = 250 Oal. 


6 Kaadis or 


400 ManikkalB — 1 Oarise (gareel — 1,250 (Ma. 


The half MarakkSl of 6 S<irus ig in general use among the NatlTea 



* Another mode of reckoning U t.h" ; 
2 MBnitai = 1 Adda. | 20 Eunguiu = 1 Puttf. 

2 A^du >. 1 Euntam. I SO Pu^ = I Oaro*. 

f 3Ui u Um Tumi oaDu. 
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Cloth Metwum 










Incbea. 






1 Palm 


- 3A 


2 Palmi 


= 


1 Spun 


- 6| 


3 Spans 


= 


1 Cubic 


- 19i 


2 Cubits 


= 


1 Y«rd 


= 38J 


2 Yaida 


-, 


1 Fatbom (] 


bSn.) 



Dietancea. 
A parugu (lit one run) or Edsu (coss) = 2^ Miles. 
4 KfSsos = 1 Amada = 10 „ 
5. The Land Measures have generally tiie same designations as 
tbe foregoing grain meaeures of capacity ; agarce of land denotes that 
extent of laud which will produce Uiat quantity of graia But a 
garce of diy land is of much greater extent than a garce of wet 
lAnd, dry crops yielmng less grain in the same space. In our local 
accounts a garca of irrigated land, ia roughly reckoned as two acres, 
and a garce of diy land as four acres. 



SBCTIOH XI.-EDUCATION. 

1. Svery considerable village has its school, where an untrained 
Master tea«hes the sons of the Brahmin residents, the shopkeepers, 
and some of the leading ryots. In the chief towns of the Tarioos 
talnqs into which the Vizianagram Zamiadary is divided, the Masters 
are paid by the Maharftjf^ ; but nothing more is attempted than to 
teach the children to read, write, and cipher in their own language. 

2. In April 1856, the Department of Public Instruction, then 
* newly formed, sent up the first Inspector of Schools, Major Macdonald, 

to the Northern Division ; his head-quarters were fixed at Waltair. 
At that time the only good school iu the district, available to native 
boys, was that conducted by the Protestant Missionaries at Yizaga- 
patam, {vide Appendix, ' Statistics of Protestant Mission') which has 
been broken up since. The Vizagapatam District has always been 
in a backward state in the matter of education. The ordinary lever 
is by no means as effectual here as in otiier parts of the Presidency. 
It is the Brahmins who live by service, and the Brahmins here are 
aiready particularly well off. Not only are they employed and 
maintained by hundreds under the numerous Bajahs, Zamindars 
and proprietors, both as Scribes imd Levites, but from the liberality 
of certain of these R&jahs' ancestors, " sore saints for the Crown," 
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they enjoy in this district the enonnouB number of 1,147 entire 
villages and 33,566 minor tenements, either &ee from assessment or 
aaseaaed with a very light quit-rent. The assessment thus alienated 
is computed at upwards of ten lacs of Bupeea 

3. The present state of education is as follows : — B. denote that 
the school has a pukka building. 

GOVKRHMENT ScHOOIS. 

PupUe, on 31st August 1866. 
Normal School, Vizsgapatam, B ; \ ■ 

founded June 1861. A small t 3* 

practising school is attached. J 
Anglo~VemaciUar School, Bim--v 

lipatam, B; founded August >- ^0 

1857. ) 

Tdugu Sckoota. Ankapilli, Dec. 1856. ...55 

Ditto. :Klconda, July 1857. 30 

Ditto. Kflflimkota, Sept. 1857. ...35 

Ditto. Chodavaram, Aug. 1861... .32 

Ditto. Narsipatam, April 1863 ...24 

Total... 290 
Schools Aided and under inspection. 

Hindu Anglo- Vemacalar School, Vizagapatam ; founded 
April 1860, B; ranks with a Zill&h School. 217 

Sam.sth&nam School, Vizianagram, founded 1859, by the 
Maharajah,* and maintained by him, B ; ranks with 
aZillah School 114 

SamsthanaiD School, Bobbili ; founded 1865 by the Bajah 
of Bobbili and maintained by him ; ranks as an 
Anglo- Vernacular School 52 

Total ..383 
Village Schools. 
4. The Masters of these schools are young men, who Iiave been 
trained at the Normal School, at the expense of Government, and 

■ ^le Hohaiftjali Bubaequenti; founded a Suukrit Semuiuy at Viiiuugmn ; Ihera 
are twain Profeuon and fifty pupils. The iudigmt achokn ire further provided with 
foi>d and nJinent. 
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aro ondlOT a bond to engnge for five yean in education, aAer left-ring 
that eeminary. Tliey are paid on results, aft«r a quarterly inspec- 
tion of their Bchoolfl, at tiie rate of two Annas to four Annas per 
boy, per mensem. Inatruction is imparted in the Yeraacalar only, 
but on a well regulated system. 

Frakasamop^ta 61 

GoUalatjwJem 44 

Chittivalasa. 18 

Tisianagram . . - 30 

Chengalraop^a 45 

Rondakirla. „ .. 26 

Nabobp^ta. 27 

JamL 14 

Kottop^ta.... 46 

Total . . 311 

5. Beffldes the above, three schools (Telogu, with the rudimente 
of English) are shortly to be established under the ' Hadraa Educa- 
tion Act' at Gajapatinsgaxam, S&lfir and FSrvatipor. 

6. Jetfobe. — ^The echool we set on foot at the town of Jeypoie, 
OS our first entering the countiy Uiree years ago, met with no suc- 
cess whatever, and after straggling for some time witii neglect and 
the climate, the Master came down and shortly afterwards died. 
Two or three candidates have now ofiered themselves for the vacancy, 
but they are men of the loweet possible attainmente ; the Qovem- 
ment, moreover, have now been led to concur in the delibeiately 
expressed opinion of the Director, " that we shall actually retard, 
instead of accelerating progress by pushing our outposts far into a 
aemi-barbarotts re^on." The proposed revival of the school at Jey- 
pore has therefore been abandoned. The Agent suggested, however, 
that a school might be placed at Qunapor, which lies in a more acces- 
sible, if leas central, part of the Jey- 

Febrway 1M8. po^e Zammdary. The Director ^prov- 

ed and the Qovemment have lately 
desired him to take tiie necessaiy steps for its establishment 

7. Female Education. — Attempts in this dir^on have been 
made, but with little or no success, at present. 
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CflAPTEE III. 



POLITICAL HISTORY Of T&£ DISTBIOT. 

SBOnON I.-ANCIENT HISTORY, 
L The Maritime division of Telingftna or the couDtiy from Dii- 
• Frofwur Wiboo. ^^ *** Odra, (from the modem Otmut- 

tic to Orisaa,) appears* to have been 
diBtingoiahed from early times by the appellation Kalmga. It is 
always so termed by SaoBkrit vriters, aad is known to the] Aasteni 
Archipelago by the same title or Kimg. The inhabitants are describ- 
ed by Fliny as " NovisGdma gens Oangaridnm Ealingarum." The 
history of the tract however is very imperfectly known, and, antil 
compaiatively recent times, the traces of its political condition are 
few and indistinct. The ancient capital is said to have been Srfki- 
kola (Chicacole),'f' and the dynasty is described as belonging to the 
P&ndaTft race. In the course of time, the capital was transferred to 
Rajamundry by Andhra Baya, wbere bis SuccesBOrs flourished from 
the end of the eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century. These 
princes were followed by the Qajapatifi of Oriasa at Cnttack, who 
disdaining the natural limits of that province, gradually forced their 
way aouthwuds as far aa the deltas of the Qod&vari and Krishna 
rivers. 

SECTION II.-EARLY MAHOMEDAN PERIOD. 
2. At length (A.D. 1 471) the Mahomedana appear. In the 
reign| of Mahomed II, (the last of the 
B4hm^ Padshahs of the Deccan, who 
exercised the functions of sovereignty,) Amber lUu, a relation o£ 
Ilajf^ of Oris8a> applied to the Musalman prince to assist him in 
aaserting his right to that Qovemment, promising in the event of 
success to become his tributary and to cede to him the districts of 
Rajamundry and Condapilli Mahomed accepted the offer and sent 

t Ckieacole.~S<A the modern town in Ouijun ; but » pUoe of the iinw nuw <m tJM. 
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an Army to support the pretender. Amber Btki was put in j 
sioa of the crown, and the two diatricts were made over to the Musal- 
rnana, and occupied by their troopa. At the death of Mahomed 
II, the ^khmani dynasty waa virtually at an end, and the succeesors 
of Amber Rii seized on the countries he had resigDed. After tlds 
{A.D, 1568) when the independent sovereignty of Orissa was over- 
thrown by the invasion of the Uahomedan General of Bengal, 
Ibrahim, the fourth Padshah of the Kutteb Sh&hi dynasty at Qolconda, 
took advantage of the opportunity to wreat back from the Hindtia 
the ceded provinces and to occupy in addition the entire country 
north of the Qod&vari ns far aa Chicacola On the subveision of the 
Oolconda dynasty by Aurangzeb in A.D. 1687, the Circaiu fell under 
the dominion of that emperor, but the occupation of Aurangzeb and 
his Buccessora would appear to have been little more than a Militaty 
one. The districts were farmed by the Zamindars, and were governed 
by Military leaders, who received 25 per cent for the expense "rf" 
collectii^, and who sent up the balance, after paying their troope, 
to the king; unless, as often happened, assignments were made for 
a period of years on certain districts for the payment of other CMe& 
The station of the Mogul's Militaty Naib for this province and Gan- 
jam, was commonly fixed at ChicatJole. 

SECTION II1.-THE ENGLISH PACTORY AT VIZAQAPATAM. 
3. A branch of the English East India Company appears to have 
settled at Vizagapatam about the middle of the seventeenth centuiy. 
In A.D. 1 669 in the reign of Aurangzeb, during the rupture between 
that monarch and the company, their warehouses here were seized, 
and all the English residents put to the sword. Failing to obtain 
redress for much injurious treatment received by their servants in 
Bengal, the Company had openly declared war against the Mogul 
Government. Aurangzeb, in consequence, issued orders to bis Com- 
manders to extirpate the English from his dominions, and to seize 
and destroy all their property, wherever it might be found. The 
following account of the seizure of the Vizagapatam Factoiy is taken 
fixjm the Becords of Madras by Mr. Wbeeier. 

"Thursday, 16th October 1689. — Letter from Madapollum, con- 
firming the sad disaster at Vizagapa^ 
M»diM in tba Olden TWa, Vol.1, , . . , i- „ - 

fagt 311. tarn, givmg us a relation thereof as 

follows : — That on the 13tb ultimo; 
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the Seer Lasciur by. the li<^:ul'3 orders had sent his Rash war* to our 
fitctory in order to seize and bring away tlie English and all their 
conoema. The said Raahwar with his foroea coming nigh the town 
in the night, where he had pitched his teat, &c ; and about nine did 
surround the factory with his men, and acquainted the English with 
the Seer Lascar's ordeiB. To which was replied, they could not go 
up without their master's orders. Then aa the first Rashwar was 
taking the Chief by hand to pluck him oat of the house, Mr. Hall 
fires his blunderbuss and kills three of their men ; upon which they 
mui'dered Mr. Stables, Mr. Hall, and Mr. Croke, taking the rest 
prisoners, and seizing upon all the Right Honorable Company's con- 
cerns. No further news of Mr, Dubois and Mr. Fleetwood, who 
were gone up the country for provision of paddy for the Right 
Honorable Company's account." 

4 Early in the following year (A.D. 1690) two English 
Commissionflrs were sent from Bombay by Sir John Child, the 
Director General of the Company's Settlements, to solicit peace, a pro- 
posal which the Emperor was not unwilling to concede. The English 
cruizers had greatly damaged his trade, and prevented all intercourse 
between India and Arabia, thereby putting a stop to the pilgrims . 
visiting Mecca. The imperial Firmiin-f- to the Nabob of Bengal, per- 
mitting the Company to re-settle in that district, is dated the 23rd 
of April 1690. The renewal of the Cowle for the Madras Settlements, 
including the "English factories of Metchlepatnam, Madapollam, 
Vizagapatam, &c., within the territories of the Qolconda country," 
was granted some months later (28tb December 1690) and emanated 
from ZulfikfU' Khan, the Mogul General in the Deccan. In April* 
1692, the same high o£Bcial gave a firmfen in accordance with the fol- 
lowing petition from the President and Council, Madras. " That at 
Vizagapatam the Poligars and thieves, killing our people and plun- 
dering our houses of a great amount in goods and money, we request 
that this may be considered of, and a small fortification be permit- 

■ SignMea lUfaTani (T«lu^) Mj^nits, the plural being veS honorifioUly tot tile 
sukgulv- 

t Note. — The Finnan ran Ulub : " Tou must ouderatand that it has been tha good for- 
tune of the EDglisb to repent them af theii uregular past proceedinga ; and not b«ng 
in their former greatneu they bare, by their Vakeels, petitioned for their livei, and apar- 
don for their faulta, whicli out of my eitraordiniiry faTor towarda them, I have aoooid- 
ingly granted. Therefore, upon receipt hereof, you mnrt not crate thctn any tarthsr 
trouble, but let them trade free^ in your Qorenmient ai formerly. Thia oidat I eipeot 
you lee ilrictly oburrDd," — StviirMt'i Bengal — Appendix. * 
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ted OB, that for the fdtuie we may live without fear." (Wheel«rt— 
Volume I, p. 246 ) 

5. Ten years later, these fortificittiotiB were found aulBcient to 
enable the fiictoiy garruon to withstand a somewhat determined 
attack by the forces of Fnckerla Khan, the local Naib. The caiue 
and progress of this quarrel are described by Mr. Wheeler, Volume 
II, Chapter XXIV, aa follows :— 

" It seems that about the year 1698, two neighbouring RftjaiiB, 
Ananterauz* and Fycrow,'f had borrowed liu^ sums of money from 
Mr. Holcombe, the Deputy Goyemor of Vizagapatam. Mr. Holoombe 
had been induced to enter into these transactions by a Brahmin 
named Ju^apa, who had been ta^ly bribed by the RftjaJiB to exert 
his influence in this dJrectdrai. Unfortunately, Mr. Holcombe had 
not lent hie own money, but had borrowed for the purpose 44,000 
Pagodas of Fuckerla Khan, Nabob of CalingaL Seven years elapsed, 
but Mr. Holcombe had only re-paid 37,500 Pagodaa, leaving a balance 
of 6,500 Pagodas of the principal ; and thus the debt due to the 
Nabob, inclusive of arrears of interest, amounted to some siity or 
seventy thousand Rupees. The following letter, written to Mr. 
Holcombe by Fnckerla Ehan aa far back as 1706, exhibits the then 
state of aSairs. 

" From Fuckerla Khan to Mr. Holcombe, Chief at Vizagapatam, 
dated the 10th May 1706. 

" You wrote me that you have received Pagodas 44,000 principal, 
of me. 

" An accoimt of what paid 
« To a merchant upon my bill and order for a jewel 

I bought of him Rupees 16,000, is Pagodas 4,600 

Sent me to Vellore 28,000 

To a bill payable to Govindaus and Veiesedaus 4,100 
To sundry bills amounting to----- --- 800 

The total amount of what paid is - - 37,600 
The balance is Pagodas - . - 6,500 

Together is - - - 44,000 

" It is true you have receipts under my seal for all the above- 
mentioned accounts, excepting the balance 6,500 Pagodafi out of the 
jnincipal mimey lent, which amounts to Rupees 23,000. 

* Of ViauugniD. t Of AaJu^lli 
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" Otiter people in the world allow three or two uid a half per 
cent., but you gave me a bond allowing me but one per cent.7 (per 
mensem); notwithstanding that being pretty tolerable interest, I 
agreed to it, and now it is above six or seven yeaia past ; for which 
time there is due to me 60 or 70,000 Rupees with principal and 
interest. Likewise 10 or 15,000 Rupees mote or less, which tc^ether 
smoonta to a 100,000 Rupees. 

" I have ahowed a great esteem for yon, and had that confidence 
in you as to intrust my estate into your hands. Therefore I am 
satisfied that no person of any other religion would have dealt so 
undviUy and unrespectfiilly by me as you have acted. Likewise 
now you unreasonably defer the payment in telling me you will dis- 
charge the debt as soon as you receive money, and at my arrival in 
your place ; but in the meantime you have traded with the money, 
and make at least twenty-five or fifty per cent, profit Besides is it 
proper or handsome yon should occasion me so much trouble in per- 
petually writing to you, and sending my people up and down, who 
always return without satisfiustory answer ? My money is like bread, 
as bard as iron, bo not easily digested. Perhaps you may imagine 
I cannot come to your place, so intend to wrong me of my money. 
But if I live I will certainly come into that part within the space of 
four, six, or twelve months, if I meet with any convenient oppor- 
tonity ; and then how can you hope or expect to have my favor, 
having rendered yourself so unjust and uncivil Perhaps you may 
intend to give me the slip, and go to Madras or some other sea-port 
town ; but go where you will, you are still in King Aurangzeb's 
country. So I can procure orders sent by the Qusbadars to the 
Subah of that country, and seize upon your house and goods, and 
tiierewith clear my money or debt Then afierwards take no Anther 
notice of you, which you will not digest, or well approve of. For 
acceding to any law I can demand my money, and will have it by 
fitir means or fouL Therefore fear God and consider I must have my 
money. So draw bills upon UasuUpatam, or else you shall repent 
it as long as you liva I write you this, as likewise I wrote you 
before by Phauntee Mahomed, which pray peruse and consider well 
of it You must not think I only threaten you. For Ood knows, I 
am very impatient, so expect a full and satisfactory answer ; or else 
you shall find I will send orders with Gusbadars to Meida Khan and 
will wut no longer." 

6. Shortly oAer this, Mr. Holcombe djed without p&ying the 
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remainder of the debt ; and Fuckeila Khiui cl&imed the amount from 
the Company, as Mr. Holcombe had actually at&zed the Company's 
seal to the obligation. The question was still misettled when Mr- 
Fraser succeeded to the Qovemorship of Fort St Qeorge. Meantime 
there had been a competition between Fnckerla Khan and another 
chief named Habib Khan for the Nabobship ; and the succesaor to 
Mr. Holcombe had been imprudent enough to acknowledge the 
laUer, and thus to increase the exasperation of Fnckerla Khan The 
following extracts from the Consultation Books shortly after Mr. 
Fraser's accession will exhibit the progress of affiiirs : — 

" Monday, 27th March 1710.~From the Chief and Council at 
Vizagapatam, dated 2nd and 7th instant, advising the great troubles 
tbey have had with Fuckerla Khan, by their having been so closely 
besi^;ed by his people stopping up all avenues of their bounds. For 
remedy of which they advise us that they resolved to make proposals 
to accommodate matters in a friendly way with him, intending him 
a present of 5,000 Rupees in Europe goods ; in order to which they 
sent a Portuguese Padre and Dubash, in hopes thereby to appease 
him, or obtain his patience for some days. But he refused their offer, 
and sent back the messengers in a very angry manner, and wrote tha 
Chief that he must immediately pay the money (due from Mr. 
Holcombe), or leave the place or prepare to fight. 

"Tuesday, 15th August — General letter from the Chief and Council 
at Vizagapatam read : wherein we observe that theh- troubles are 
rather suspended than any way accommodated, by Fuckerla Ehan's 
being gone up to the Daaheroon's country to adjust accounts, and 
agree with Habib Ehan for the government of those countries ; and 
sUU continue to urge their arguments for the Company's paying that 
debt of Mr. Holcombe's. Tbey advised that they have supplied 
Habib Khan with ten candy of country gunpowder and five candy of 
lead, and that the said Nabob desires a further supply of thirty candy 
of powder and twenty of lead, vhieh they desire may be sent them 
down. 

" Monday, 11th December. — Received general letter from the 
Deputy Governor and Council at Vizagapatam, assuring us that they 
had sent the Moollah and a Brahmin to Fuckerla Khan'a camp to 
have a aght of the seal affixed to Mr. Holcombe's obligation. But 
after waiting for some days they returned with answer that Fuckerla 
Khan was enraged to the last degree, and would not hear any more 
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proposals about hia money without prompt payment, but was coming 
himself within a day or two with guns, ammunition, &&, to besiege 
iheir town ; and had placed guards on the roads to prevent their 
sending or receiving any letters and provisions coming to them ; and 
that Fuckerla Klian, refusing to show the obligation, they are of 
opinion and believe that Mr. Holcombe's aoal is affixed thereto and 
not the Honorable Company's. 

" That on the 8th past, the said Nabob with liis army, consisting 
of about seven thousand foot and eight hundred horse encamped 
behind a great sand-hill near the town, and on the 9th, at night, fired 
on their oub-guards; which being returned again by the English, 
made the enemy retire further and turn their siege into a blockade, 
by stopping all provisions of which they were in great want ; that 
they have made a brigantine of the " Rising Sun" smack, and fitted 
her up in order to secure what may be put aboard in time of 
extremity." 

" The foregoing being a recital of their said general letter almost 
verbatim." 

" First. — We observe that the Chief has strangely erred in his 
politics (not to say worse) ; that he having by his former frequent 
letters advised us, what he had then foreseen, as what migbt be the 
result and issue of not paying Mr. Holcombe's old debt to Fuckerla 
Khan, as the event now proves, — that the Chief in that ease should 
npt sooner and earlier get sufficiency of provisions for the use of 
their garrison, at least until the monsoon, should serve for our sending 
them supplies lience. 

" Secondly. — That the Chief should supply Nabob Habib Khan 
and Fuckerla Khan with so laige a quantity of gunpowder and lead, 
when the said Nabobs and tlie Chiefs were on so precarious terms ; 
and not only so but by their general letter of the 27th July last, 
write US to send them thirty candy of powder, and twenty candy of 
lead for further supply to the said Nabob ; notwithstanding the fre- 
quent cautions we gave them, or without ever considering they were 
strengthening the hands of the said Nabobs, who were then con- 
triving of the means and ways of laying that siege, they have since 
formed against that Factory. 

" Thirdly. — It being now the northerly monsoon, it is strange that 
the Chief should not have wrote to Bengal to the President and 
Council there to bo supplied thence with whatever they wanted. 

22 
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"'Fourthly. — That Juggap&> Uie Brahmia, that arch-knavd «id 
villain, wbo waa the chief cause and instrument by the powerful 
bribee he received fixtm time to time from the R&jahs Anandr&z and 
Fycrow, by whose mea^ and peisuasionB he prevailed so far with 
Mx. Holeombe, as to induce him to lend those htrge sums of money 
at hi^h interest to tiiose said R&jaha, which ia still a debt, which we 
mAy reasonably suppose to have been most or all Fuckerla Khan's 
money, and has been the original cause and first spring, whence all 
these troubles are derived and devolved upon us ; and notwithstand- 
ing our having so often or frequently wrote to Mr. Hastings, the 
Chief there, to send us up the said Juggapa, either by sea or by land, 
which has never been complied with ; and being credibly informed 
Fuckerla Khan does demand of the Chief the said Brahmin, and that 
on the delivery up of him, all the causes of their troublee shall cease.* 

" And now upon the whole, it is unanimously agreed that we 
. write the Chief and Council, that upon the reading the said intended 
letter to them, that ihey had that instant seized the said Juggapa, 
and put him in irons, and secure all his books, papers and accounts ; 
which if the Chief should oppose or hinder the same, it is our 
positive and peremptory order that the Council, or any one of them, 
do execute this our order, and that the military and peons be assist' 
ing to him or them in this matter. 

" It is likewise agreed that the President write his letter to 
Fuckerla Khan relating to the premises, and desire him to send us up 
a person fitly qualified to accommodate all matters, and that in the 
meantime to withdraw his forcen from the factory." 

" Next year this troublesome bu.^ness was brought to a close 
through the mediation of Habib Khan ; the money demanded being 
paid to Fuckerla Khan, and the obligation which was found to have 
the Company's seal affixed, being forwarded to Fort St George." 

7. In the year 1726, it was found necessary to send up twenty 
(20) additional English soldiers to Vizagapatiun " for the security 
" of that fi»ctoiy, while the country around it was ravaged and they 

* Ha mi d«liTer«d up accordingly, and put to • cruel detiUi. " He mi art ia the liot 
tcorching lua ibnt d*p, with hii hamdi (Mtaned to a atoke orer hi* head, aod one of 
hill lag! tied up till hia heal touched hit buttock, uid. in Qw night, put into * dungeon, 
vith aiuns Tenomoua anakea to boor him aomjany, and thi* m* repeated til] the ttiird 
riaj he ended his miaerablg life."— CAipfiiin Copi'i Ntv iTutory o/ tit fut Inditr, 
Ch^. XIX. 
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" tlireatened by contending armies,"* {Wheeler, VoL II; page 420), 
From a history of the Vizianagrum family furnished to tha compiler, 
it vould appear that these disturbances arose owing to a dispute for 
the possesBion of the raj between the actual Chief and his nephew, 
the rightful Chief, which was ultimately determined by the adminia- 
tration of poiAon to the nephew by his uncle. 

8. Mr. Wheeler has preserved a curious paper, giving the ex- 
penses of the Vizagapatam Factory at this period. (Page 423, Yol 

II.) 

** The ezpenaes of Vizagapatam on the balance of their Books, ending Afrii 

1735, amounted to Fagoda*. 9,833 1 61 

H The expense u per their Book ending April 1726, is as follows :— 



. 2,103 



" Charges, GarrisDn 

''Caiarges,IWet,'.. 
" Chaiges, eztimordinary >.. 
" FortificationB and repairs... 
" Account, Saltry .„ 
" Account, Garden's 

" Account, Was 

" Ser\-ants' wages 

" Factor^ provisions. 

" Aecount of repairs 

*' Charges, General 



" Inereased the expense of that place this year Pagodas. 237 27 SO 

" Which is occasioned hj twenty European soldiers b^ng sent down to that settl«- 
tnent on account of the troubles in the country in the beginning of the year . 
ten (10) of which soldiers are still continued there, and adds to the expense of 
that place ; but since Mr. Symonds going down he writes us that he has in 
pnisDBnce to your Honor's orders made constderable reduction in the peons' 
and serrants' wages, which reduction will appear ta their next General Books, 
ending April 1727 8,313 38 24 
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* It nasmi the Nabob ahortly aftwwards tried to take liie Fart by aurpriu, and got 
into the factory with twenty or thiily anoed attendants. " The ijann being given, a 
T«floIute bo!d young gentlem&n, a Fsctur in the Company's services called Hr. Richard 
Horden, canter ranniog downstairs with his fu»e fnhjaband, and his bayonet screwed on 
its muDl^ and, preatntiDg it to tbe Nabob's breast, tdd Um in the Gentoo knguage 
(which bs was master of) that ths Nabob waa welcome, but if any of hU attendants oSo^ 
ed the kast indvilily, bis life should pay it," After a brief ooDterenoe with this plucky 
young Civil Servant, " tLe Nabob thon^t St to be gune again." — Captain Cop^t Nev 
Siitirri <4 lAe Sat /ntUn^ Ckap: XII.. 
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SECTION IV.-THR NIZAM AND THE FRENCH. 

9. Though the Cirears, as has been already stated, fell under the 
domiuioiL of Aurangzeb in A.D. 1687, the HindCi Chiefs were left 
very much to themselves until A.D. 17S4, when Asof Jtdi, Uie great 
Viceroy of the Deccan, the first Niaim-uI-Mnlk, took actual and 
real poHsessiou, collected the revenue and fixed a Civil and Military 
establishment With the death of Asof Jah in 1748, a disputed suc- 
cession brought the French upon the scene. He left five sons ; the 
eldest, Ghaz-ood-deen, held the offices of Faymaater and Captain- 
General of the Army at Delhi The second, Nazer Jung, accord- 
ingly proclaimed himself Nizam, but was immediately opposed by his 
sister's son, Murzafa Jung, who claimed under an alleged Will exe- 
cuted by his grandfather. Murzafa Jung called to his aid Chunda 
Saheb, the competitor for the musnud of the Caraatic, then filled by 
Anwilr-ud-deen. From Pondicherry, the French agreed to join his 
standard ; and descending into the Camatic, Murza& Jung carried 
everything before him. From the battlefield of Amboor (July 23, 
A. D. 1749) where Anwfkr-ud-deen was slain and his army utterly 
routed, Murmfa Jung and his French battalion marched to Arcot, 
where he was proclaimed Soubah, and Chunda Saheb declared 
Nabob. So long as the French supported him, he was victorious, 
but having been suddenly deserted in a great strait by a large body 
of troops of that nation, he surrendered himself to his uncle upon 
many solemn assurances of amnesty, which were immediately violated, 
his limbs being loaded with fetters. A conspiracy in his favor was, 
however, shortly hatched in the very council of his uncle, and from 
the dungeon he was raised to the throne once more. His installation 
was conducted with great splendour, at Pondicherry by Dupliex, who 
was declared Vicegerent of all the countries south of the Kistna, 
while to the French E. I. Company considerable territory near 
Pondicherry was granted, with the possession of Masulipatam, and 
its dependencies. 

10. Early in the year 1750, Murzafa Jung set out for Hyderabad. 
A French detachment commanded by Mons. Bussy accompanied 
him ; it consisted of 300 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys with ten field 
pieces. At Cuddapah, the three Patau Nabobs of Cuddapah, Kur- 
nool and Savanore openly rebelled and ofiered battle to Murzafa 
Jung ; they were signally defeated, but Murzafa Jung was slain. 
Mons. Bussy at once proposed to the Council ot Omrahs that Sakbut 
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Jung, tlie tltird son of Asof Jali, who with liia two younger brothel's 
was in the camp, kept in strict confinement by the usurper, should 
be declared SoubaK This was done, and the army continued its 
roarcb to Hyderabad. 

11, The iniluence of the Frencli councils witli Salabut Jung was 
extremely distasteful to the great nobles of the Court. Every effort 
was made by them to disgust the French with their position. 
Fraud and delay in the payment of the French troops were frequent, 
and every obstacle to the alliance that suggested itself was adopted. 
At last, at the close of the year 1753, Mons. Bussy insisted upon the 
cession of tlie Circars, for the support of his troops*. The Soubah 
was himself friendly to the French, and the Court faction did not 
feel itself strong enough to oppose the demand. The patents for the 
four" provinces of Mustafanagar, Elloro, Rajahmundrum and Chi- 
cacole were prepared witliout delay and delivered to Mons. Bussy, 
who sent them immediately to Mons. Moracin, the French Chief at 
Masulipatam, with instructions to take possession. 

12. The most powerful Hind6 noble in the Chicacole Circar 
was the Chief of the Vizianagram family, Gajapati Viriaram Raz. 
Uncertain how his interests might be affected by the cession of the 
Circars to Mons. Bussy, he was easily induced by Jaffev Ally, the 
Naib of Chicacole; to join him in opposing the entry of the French. 
From this alUance, however, he was shortly seduced by the offer of 
the French to give him a lease of the two Circara of Chicacole and 
Bajahmundry at a highly favorable rate Jaffer Ally then called in 
the Mahrattas to his assistance ; they devastated the two Circars 
from end to end and regained the Balaghaut with an enormous 
booty. As Jaffer Ally courted an alliance with the English, the 
factory at Vizagapatam was not molested, but as he had no object in 
conciliating the Dutch, their factory at Bimlipatam (which appears 
to have been established at the same time as the English settled 
themselves at Vizagapatam) was given up to plunder. Native tradi- 
tion in the district is almost entirely silent regarding this Mah- 
ratta invasion. The only detailed accotmt exists in the pages of 
Orme, from which the following ia extracted. Vol I., page 372, 
Phajoah's Be-print : — 

" In the beginning of the year 1754, Sallabut Jung, accompanied 

* NoTB— The Condarir taluq had be«n prcvioudy ceded. 
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by Hr. Bussy and the French troops, took the field to oppose the 
Moiattoe Bagojee BonsoU, who, as he had threatened, had b^on to 
ravage the north-eastern parts of the Soubahship. No details of 
this campaign, any more than of the others which Mr. Bussy has 
acted, are hitherto published, and all we know firom more private 
communication is, that the army of Salabut Jung and his allies 
advanced as far as Nagpore, the capital of Bagojee : near which, after 
many skirmishes, a peace was concluded in the month of April ; and 
at the end of May, Mr. Bussy came to Hyderabad, resolving to pro- 
ceed into the newly acquired provinces, in which Mr. Moracin had, 
although not without difficulty and opposition, established the au- 
thority of his nation. Jafier Ally, who had for some years governed 
Bajahmundrum and Chicacole, when summoned, resolved not to 
resign them ; and finding Viziaram Baz, the most powerful Rajah of 
these countries, with whom he was then at war, in the same dispo- 
fdtion with himself, he not only made peace, but entered into a 
league with the Kajah ; and both agreed to oppose the French with 
all their force : in consequence of which treaty they applied for 
support to the English factory at Vizagapatam, as also to the presi- 
dency of Madras ; the English encouraged them in their resolution, 
but were too much occupied in the Camatic to furnish the succours 
they demanded. The interests of the Indian princes and Moorish 
governors perpetually clashing with one another, and with the 
interest of the Mogul, will perhaps always prevent the empire of 
Hindostan from coercing the ambitious attempts of at^ powerful 
European nation, when not opposed by another of equal force ; much 
lees will any particular principality in India be able to withstand 
auch an invader. Mr. Moracin, not having troops enough at Masuli- 
patam, to reduce the united forces of the Bajah and Jaffer Ally, 
made overtures to Yiziaram Eaz, offering to farm out to him the 
countries of Rajahmundnun and Chicacole, at a lower rate than they 
had ever been valued at. Such a temptation was perhaps never 
resisted by any prince in Hindostan, and Jaffer Ally finding himself 
abandoned by his ally, qnited his country full of indignation, and 
determined to take refuge with Ragojee, who was at that time 
fighting with Sallabut Jung and Mr. Bussy ; travelltng with this 
intention to the westward he fell in witii a large body of Morattoes, 
conunanded by the son of Bagojee, whom he easily prevailed upon 
to make an incursion into the Chicacole countries over the moun- 
tains, whi<^ till this time were deemed impassable by cavalry ; 
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but a Folygar,* who had been driTen out of His territory by the 
Rftjah, and accompanied tiie Nabob in his flight ofiered to conduct 
them through defiles and passes knovn to very few, except himself. 
The If orattoes under this guide entered tiie provinces of Chicacole, 
whilst the Bftjah thinking such an inroad impoeaible, lay negligently 
encamped near his capital ; where falling upon him by surprise, (hey 
gained an easy Tictory over his troops, and the K&jah hurried away 
to Masulipatam, to demand assistance &om the French. In the mean- 
time "the Morattoea carried fire and sword through the province, and 
more particularly diiected their ravages against his patrimonial 
territory. Amongst other depredations they burnt the Dutch fac- 
tory of Bimlipatam, in which they found several chests of treasure ; 
but they ofiered no violence to the English factory of Vizagapatam. 
Mr. Moracin immediately detached all force he had, about 150 
Europeans, and 2,500 Sepoys, to join the Kajah's army, who now 
marched against the enemy; but the Morattoes kept in separate 
parties out of his reach, until they had got as much plunder as they 
could find means to cany away ; which having sent forward with a 
considerable escort, they, in order to secure their booty from pursuit, 
marched witli their m^n body and ofi!ered Yiziaram lUz battle. 
The fight'l' wag maintained irr^ularJy for several hours, but with 
courage on both sides : the Morattoes, however, at last gave way 
before the French artillery : they nevertheless remained some days 
longer in the neighbourhood, until they heard that their convoy was 
out of reach of danger ; when they suddenly decamped, crossed the 
God&vari at a ford which they had discovered, and passing tfirough 
the proTiuce of EUore, coasted Uie northern mountains of Condavir, 
until they got out of the French territories, who rather than expose 
their provinces to a second ravage by opposing their retreat^ suffered 
them to proceed without interruption through several difScult passes 
where they might easily have been stopped. In the month of July 
Mr. Bussy came from Hyderabad to Masulipatam, from whence he 
went to the city of Bajahmundrum, and settled the government of 
his new acquisitions, in which the French were now acknowledged 
sovereigns, without a rival or competitor ; for the Morattoes, content 
with the plunder they had gotten, showed no &Tther inclination to 
assist Jaffer Ally Khan in the recovery of his government, who 



• Vide * Pacbipenta Family,' Chap. Vfl, Sec 9. 

t Tin bftttlefleld ib at Tiiminapaleni, near AnkapUli. 
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ha,viiig no oUicr reiiourco left, flui^ himself upon the clemency of 
Salabut Jung, and went to Aitrungabad, where he made his sub- 
miasion." 

13. In this man, JafFer Ally, the anti-French faction at the Court 
of the Nizam found a powerful ally. Negociations were opened 
with Madras ; large offers were made to induce the English to co- 
operate with the mal-contents, and a treaty would no donbt have 
been concluded, but for the necessity of moving up every available 
man to Bengal, to recover Calcutta and to inflict due vengeante on 
Suraj-ud-dowlah. Monsieur Bussy's enemies now no longer worked 
against him in secret. An open rupture ensued, and for several 
weeks during the summer of 1756, he entrenched his little army in 
the gardens of Charmaul, near the city of Hyderabad. Relieved at 
last by tlie arrival of a considerable force from Masulipatam under 
the command of Mona Law, he was once more received intd favor 
with the Nizam. 

14. During the distress of Charmaul, Bussy had exhausted all 
his funds ; and his orders on the revenues of the four Circars were 
generally dishonored by the Renters and Poligars to whom it had 
been publicly notified by the Nizam's Ministers that the grant of 
those countries to the French had been resumed ; even Bussy's own 
Governor of Chicacote, Lbrahim Khan, disavowed his authority. 
The only leading Chief who stood to his allegiance was " Gajapati 
Viziaram R&z, tlie Rajah of Viziant^ur in Cliicacole, who, judging 
with' more sagacity than Ibrahim Khan, ordered his agents at Hyder- 
abad to assure Mr. Bussy of his fidelity and the regular payment of 
his tributes ; and one night, when little expected, and most wanted, 
a man came to Charmaul, and, being permitted to speak in private 
with Mr. Bussy, delivered with the message of Vizayir&ra Riz a sum 
of gold, as much as he could carry concealed under his gaiments. 
It was sufficient for the present want, and the same man afterwartls 
fiimished more as necessary." Orme, Vol. II, p. 103. 

15. Matters being thus adjusted, Mons. Bussy resolved to proceed 
into the Circars, to repress the insurrections against the French 
authority that had arisen during his rupture with the Nizam, to 
coUect the balances in those districts, and by an adjustment of the 
government, to provide for the future regularity of its payment On 
the 16th of November of the same year (AD. 1756) ho began his 
marcli with 500 Europeans and 4,000 Sepoys, and arrived at Rajah- 
mundry on the 10th December. 
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" On tlie approach of the French, Ibrahim Khan, whom Mr. Bussy 

had raised to the eovemment of (his 
Omu), Vol II, page 253. , ., r m.- i j j 

and the provmoe of Gmcacole, dread- 
ing the panialunent of his ingratitude during the diatreaa of Char- 
maul, quitted the country, and went away to Aumngabad ; but the 
Kajah Viziaram B&z, confident in the proofe he had given of hia 
attachment met their army aeccHnpanied by seveial oUier Indian 
Ghie&, with their forces, which, with his own, amounted to 10,000 
men ; he was received with every mark of respect, imd employed the 
&vor in which he stood to the gratification of an animosity, which 
had long been the leading pasuon of his mind. 1^ tradition <^ 
these countries says, that many centuries beforeMahomedanism, a king 
df Jaggemaut, in OriBsa^ marched to the south with a great anny, 
which subdued not only tiiese provinces, but, crossing the Eistna, 
conquered the Camalic, as far aa Conjeeveram; these conquests he 
distributed in many portions to his relations, officers, and menial 
servants, from whom several of the present northern Folygars {u-etend 
to be lineally descended, and to go^m at this very time tiie very 
districts which were then given to th^ ancestor. All who claim 
this genealogy, esteem themselves the highest blood of native 
Indians, next to the Biahmins, equal to the Bajpoots, and support this 
pre-eminence by the haughtiest observances, insomuch that the 
breath of a different rali^on, and even of the meaner Indiana, 
requires ablution; their women never transfer themselves to a second, 
but bom vrith the hosband of their virginity ; and, although this 
cruel pt»ctice is not noirequent in most of the high fiuniliea and 
caatea throughout India, yet it is generally optional ; but with tiie 
women of these andent Folyg&iB, the most indispensable of 
necessities." 

*The firet in rank ctf these Folygais, who all call themselvea R&jahs, 
wan Ranga Boo of Bobbili : the fort of this name stands clos^. to the 
mountain about 140 miles north-east of Vizagapatam; the districts are 
about twenty square nules. There had long been a deadly hatred 
between thi« Polygar and Vimaram B&a, whose person, how much 
soever he feared his power, Ranga Rfto held in the utmost contempt, 
as of low extraction, and of new note-f Districts belongiog to 

* The BoSBiu people, whaterar Kr. Orma ma i&fbnaed to the oentraty, do not dais 
t> come of the Oiioa itook. They >l« Tn.iViD(»ua,* pure Telugataribe. 

t The VuuKAaRiK tiinilj oune into the diatilot about SDO ,;ean ago. Being Btj- 
puta, they are, in the ejei of tile DraTidian tribea, fortigyitrt ; but wh j Bangs B)o held 
themioaoatempt 'aaoflow exbMtioD' is not uuderatood. 
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Yizianun B&z adjoined to those of Bobbili, whose people diverted the 
water of the rivulets, and made depredations which Viziaram R&z, 
for want ofbettermilitaiy means, and from the nature of Bimga Rao's 
country, could not retaliate. Tiziaram Raz used his utmost influence 
and argumentfi to peisuade Mr. Bussy of the necessity of removing 
this neighbour ; and Mr. Bussy proposed that he should quit his 
hereditary ground of Bobbili, in exchange for other lands of greater 
extent and value, in anoUier part of the province ; but Ranga Rfto 
treated the proposal as an insult Soon after, it became necessary 
to send a detacbm^it oi Sepoys to some districts at a distance, to 
which the shortest road lay through some part of the woods of 
Bobbili : permission waa obtained ; but, either by some contrivance 
of Viziaram Riz, or the pre-detennination of Ranga Rao, the detach- 
ment was sharply attacked, and obliged to retire with the loss of thirty 
sepoys killed, and more wounded. Viziamm R&z improved tJiis 
moment of indignation ; and Mr. Bussy, not foreseeing the terrible 
event to which he was proceeding, determined to reduce the whole 
countiy and to expel the Folygar and ail his family." 

" The province of Chicacole has few extensive plains, sikI its Viilla 
increase in frequency and magnitude, as they approach the vast 
range of mountains that bound this, and the province of Rajahmun- 
drum to the north-west. The hills and the narrower bottoms which 
separate them, are suffered to over-run with wood, as the best pro- 
tection to the opener vallies alloted for cultivation. The Polygar, 
besides his other towns and forts, has always one situated in the 
most difficult part of his country, which is iatended as the last 
refuge for himself and all his own blood The singular construction 
of this fort is adequate to all the intentions of defence amongst a 
people unused to cannon, or other means of battery. Its outline is 
a regular square, wliich barely exceeds 200 yards ; a large round 
tower is raised at each of the angles, and a square projection in the 
middle of each of the sides. The height of the wall is 22 feet, but 
of the rampart within only 12, which is likewise its breadth at top, 
although it is laid much broader at bottom ; the whole is of temper- 
ed clay, raised in distinct layers, of which each is left exposed to the 
sun, until thoroughly hardened, before the next is applied The 
parapet rises 10 feet above the rampart, and is only three feet thick. 
It is indented five feet down from the top in interstices, six inches 
wide, which are three or four feet asunder. A foot above the bot- 
tom of these interstices and battlements, nms a line of round holes. 
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uiotber two feet lower, and a third within two feet of the rampart 
These holes are, aa usual, formed with pipes of baked clay : they 
serve for the employment of fire-arma, arrows, and lances ; and the 
interstices for the freer use of all these arms, instead of loop-holes, 
which curnot be inserted or cut in the clay. The towers and the 
square projections in the middle, have the same parapet as the rest 
of the wall ; and in two of the projections, on opposite sides of the 
fort, are gateways, of which the entrance is not in the front, but on 
one side, from whence it continues through half the mass, and then 
turns by a right angle into the place ; and, on any alarm, the whole 
passage is choked up with trees, and the outside sourrounded to 
some distance with a thick bed of strong brambles. The rampart 
and parapet are povered by a shed of strong thatch, supported by 
posts ; ibe eaves of this shed project over the battlements, but fell 
so near, that a man can scarcely squeeze his body between : 
this shed is shelter both to the rampart and guards against 
the sun and rain. An area of 500 yards, or more, in every 
direction round the fort, is preserved clear, of which the circum- 
ference joins the high wood, which is kept thick, three, four, 
or five miles in breadth around this centre. Few of these forte 
peimit more than one patJi throu^ the wood. The entrance of the 
path from without is defended by a wall, exactly similar in construc- 
tion and strength to one of the sides of the fort ; having its round 
towers at the ends, and the square, projection with its gateway in the 
middle. From natural sagacity, they never raise this redoubt on the 
edge of the wood ; but at the bottom of a recess, cleared on purpose, 
and on each aide of the recess, raise breast^works of earth or hedge, 
to gall the approach. The path admits only three men abreast, 
winds continually, ia everywhere commanded by breast-worke in 
the thickest, and has in its course several redoubts, similar to that of 
the entrance, and, like that, fianked by breast-works on each hand. 
Such were the defences of Bobbili; against which Mr. Bussy 
marched with 750 Fhiropeans, of whom 250 were horse, four field 
pieces and 11,000 Peons and Sepoys, the army of Viziaram Raz, who 
commanded them in person." 

" Whilst the field-pieces plied the parapet of the first redoubt at 
the entrance of the wood, detachments entered into the side of 
the recess with fire and bAtcbet, and began to make a way, which 
tended to bring them in the rear of the redoubt ; and the guard, as 
soon as convinced of their danger, abandoned their station, and 
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joined those in tt^ poebi behind ; the atune operations eoutiniied 
through the whole potii, which wu five inilea in l^igth, and with 
the Bune succees, alUiongh not without loas. Whea.in sight of the 
fort, If r. Boa^ divided his troops into four divisions, tJlotting on^ 
with the field-piece, to the attack of each of tiie towen. Rangs lUo 
was here, witii all bis parentage, 260 men bearing arms, and nearly 
twice this number of women and children. 

"The attack oommenced at daybreak, on the 24Ui Januaiy, with 
the field pieces against the four towers ; and the defenders, lest fire 
might catch the thatch of the rampart, had pulled it down. By 
nine o'clock, several of the batUemento were broken, when all tiie 
leading parties of the four divisions advanced at the same time 
with scaling ladders ; but, alter much endeavour for an hour, not a 
man had been able to get over the parapet ; and many had faUen 
wounded ; other parties followed with as little auoceee, until all 
were so fatigued, that a cessation was ordered, during which the 
field-pieces, having beaten down more oi the parapet, gave the 
second attack more advantage; bat the ardour of the defence 
increased with the danger. The garrison fought with the indignant 
ferocity of wild beasta, defmding their dens and families : seveial 
of them stood, as in defiance, on the top of the battlements, and 
endeavoured to grapple with the first ascendants, hoping wiUi them 
to twist the ladders down ; and this fiuling, stabbed with their 
lances, but being wholly exposed themselves, were easily shot by 
aim from the rear of the escalade. The assaihmtB admired, for 
no Europeans had ever seen such excess of courage in the natives 
of Hindostan, and oontinually ctfered quarter, which was always 
answered by iho menace and intention of death : not a man had 
gained the rampart at two o'clock in the afternoon, when another 
oessatlon of the attack ensued ; on which Banga Rao assembled the 
prindpal men, told them t^t there was no hopes of maintaining 
the fort, and that it was immediately necessary to preserve tiieir 
wives and children from the violation of Europeans, and the mc«e 
ignominious anthority of Yiaanun B&e. A number called without 
distinction, were allotted to the work ; they proceeded, every man 
with a torch, his lance, and poignaid, to the habitations in the middle 
of the fort, to which they set fire indiscriminately, plying the Same 
with straw prepared with pitch and brimstone, and every man 
■tabbed without remorse, the woman or child, whichaoever attempted 
to escape the fiame and sufibcation. Not the helpless infant, cling- 
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ing to the bosom of its motlier, saved tlie life of cither from the 
haQd of the hushand and bther. The utmost excess whether c^ 
levenge or rage, were exceeded bj the atrocious prejudicea which 
dictated and performed this horrible sacrifice. The massacre being 
finished, those who accomplished it returned, like men agitated 1^ 
the fiuies, to die UiemselveB on tiie walls, Mr. Iaw who com- 
manded one of the diviraona, obeerred, whilst lookii^ at tiie con- 
fiagratioQ, that the number of the defendws was oonsidetably 
diminished, and advaaced again to the attack : after several ladders 
had failed, a few grenadiers got orer the par^iet, and maintained 
their footing in the tower until more secured the possession. Ranga 
Rfto hastening to the defence of the tower, was in this instant 
killed by a musket-ball. His fall increased, if possible, the despe- 
ration of his fiiends ; who, crowding to revenge hia death, left the 
other parts of the ramparts bare ; and the other divisions c^ the 
French troops, having advanced likewise to their respective attack^ 
numbers on all aides got over the parapet witiiout opposition : never- 
theless, none of the defenders quitted the rampart, or would acoept 
quarter: but each fell advandog against, or struggling with, an 
antagonist ; and even when fallen, and in the last agony, would 
tengn hia poignard only to death. The slaughter of the confiict 
being c(»npleted, another much more dreadful, presented itself 
in the area below ; tiie transport of victory lost all its joy ; all 
gazed on one another with silent astonishment and remorse, and 
the fiercest could not refuse a tear to the deplorable destruc- 
tion spread before them. Whilst contemplating it, an old mui, 
leading a boy, was perceived advancing from a distant recess: 
he was welcomed with much attention and respect, and conducted 
by the crowd to Mr, Law to whom he presented the child with 
these words : " This is the son of Banga RSo, whom I have pre- 
served against his father's wilL" Another emotion now succeeded, 
and the preservation of this infiuit was felt by all as some allor- 
viation to tiie horrible catastrophe, of which they had been the 
nnfortunate authors. The tutor and the child were immediately 
sent to Ur. Bussy, who, having heard of the condition of the 
fort, would not go into it, but renuuoed in his tent, where he 
received the sacred captives with the humanity of a guardian 
appointed by the strongest claims of nature, and immediately 
commanded patents to be prepared, appointing the son lord of 
the territory which he had offered the fatiter in exchange for the 
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districts of Bobbili ; and ordered them to be strictly guarded in 
the camp from the malevolcDce of enemies." 

"The ensuing night and the two succeeding d&ys paaaed in 
the usual attentions, especially the care of the wounded, who 
were many ; but in the middle of the third nighty the camp was 
alarmed by tumult in the quarter of Yiziaram Baz. Four oS 
the soldiers of Banga Bao, on seeing him fall, concealed them- 
selves in au un&equented part of the fort until the night was 
for advanced, when they dropped down the walls and speaking 
the same language, passed unsuspected through the quarters of 
Viaaaram Baz, and gained the neighbouring thickets ; where they 
remained the two succeeding days, watching until the bustle of 
tiie camp had subsided ; when two of them quitted their retreat, 
and having by their language again deceived those by whom 
they were questioned, got near the tent of Viziaram B&z; then 
creeping on the ground they passed under, the back part, and 
entering the tent found him lying on his bed, alone and asleep. 
Yiziaram B&z was extremely corpulent, insomuch that he could 
scarcely raise hin^elf from his seat without assistance : the two 
men, restaraining their Very breath, struck in the same instant with 
their poignards at bis heart ; the first groan brought in a sentinel, 
who fired, but missed ; more immediately thronged in, but the 
murderers, heedless of tliemselves, cried out, pointing to the body, 
" Look here ! We are satisfied" They were instantly shot by the 
crowd, and mangled afterwards; but had stabbed Viziaram B&z in 
thirty-two places. Had they fiiiled, the other two remaining in the 
forest were bound by the same oath to perform the deed or perish 
in the attempt"* 

16. From BobbUi, lUr, EuBsy proceeded through the northern- 
most parts of the Chicacole province, and at one time meditated 
marching to the aid of Suraj-nd-dowlah through Cuttack, but 
learning the continued success of the English army in Bengal, 
(including the capture of the French Settlement of Chandernagore) 
he relinquished that idea and resolved to make immediate retali- 
ation on the Snglish factories in the Circars. 

" In consequence of his orders, the Europeans he had left in 
garrison at Bajahmundrum, when 

Orme, Vol II, p, 261. ■ ■ j i, e -ii- i- i 

joined by more from Masulipatam, 

* In the bilLtd of ' BobUli, lUuga BSo Chiritn' the wliieTeiiieiLt ii attributed to 
thn^firowcBB of one man, by name ' Tandra FapaTa.' 
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marched tigainst the &£toiies of MadapoUum, Baudermalauka, 
and logeram, which stand near the sea on three different arms of 
tiie Qod&vari. The oativee here weave excellent cloths at cheap 
rates, and the three fiictories annually fumished 700 beles for the 
Company's market in England. Ingeram only had soldiers, and 
only twenty, and all the three factories sutrendered on the first 
requisition. The reduction of Vizagapatam, as being nearer, -Mr. 
Bussy reserved to himself ; but being sure of his prize, remained in 
the city of Chicacole until he had settled the affura of this Glovem- 
menL On the 24ith of June the van of his army appeared before 
Yizagapatam. A river coming from the north and turning short 
eastward to the sea, forms an arm of land, a mile and a half in 
length, and 600 yards in breadth. Nearly in the middle of this 
ground stands the fort, of which the construction by repeated 
mistakes was become so absurd, that it was much less defensible 
than many of the ancient barons' castles of Europe. The face towards 
the' river was choked by houses. A whole town lay within 300 
yards to the north, a village at the same distance to the south, and 
several buildings on each of these sides stood much nearer the walls ; 
towardu the sea, the esplanade was clear, excepting a saluting 
battery, where a lodgment might be easily made ; after many inju- 
dicious additions of ^rks roimd the fort, which only made it worse, 
it was found necessary to throw up an entrenchment to the north, 
beyond the town, in the shoulder of the peninsula, quite across 
&om the river to the sea, with a battery at each extremity, and 
another on a hillock near the centre, but this was commanded by 
a sand-hill directly opposite, and within point-blank. The access 
across the river firom the south, was sufficiently secured by batteries, 
which commanded not only the passage, but the entrance of the river 
itself, through which all embarkations from the sea must gain the 
shore, as the surf prevents even a boat from hinding on the beach : 
indeed the whole scheme of the defences seemed to have been calcu- 
lated only to oppose the attempts of Pirates and Polygars. The 
garrison consisted of 150 excellent Europeans, and 300 Sepoys ; the 
English families in tiie town were fifty persons. On the same day that 
the van of Mr. Bussys army appeared in sight, the Company's ship 
Marlborough anchored in the road, on board of which was the 
Chief Engineer of Madras proceeding to Bengal He landed, and 
having the next morning reviewed the works, with Captain Charles 
Campbell, who commanded the troops, both gave their opinion that 
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tho extent could not be defended, even with a much greater force ; 
and advised that all tlie Buropeaus should be immediately ^uharked, 
and the Sepoys with two or three Officers, left to make the best capi' 
tulatioQ they could ; bat all the boat aad fishermen had deserted in 
the night, and the wind blew so strong from the sea, that none but 
those accustomed could manage the boats over the bar, which that 
of the MaHbortmgk carrying back the Bngineer, experienced, being 
twice overset, and a man drowned before she got out. At noon, can- 
non appeared on tiie sand-hill ; soon after, the main body of the enemy 
and a summons to surrender ; after two or three maaaages, the capi- 
tulation was signed at eleven at ni^t All the Europeans, whether 
troops or iphabitants, wwe to be prisoners of war : the Sepoys and 
natives free to go where they liked ; the Company's effects, capture ; 
individuals, Mr. Busay said, should have no reason to complain : he 
kept his word with the utmost liberality, Tesigning without discus- 
sion whatsoever property any one dedmed as his own. The Marl- 
borough having anchored at the Dutch iactoiy of Bindipatam, twelve 
miles to the northward, he permitted the Chief, Ur. Fercival, Oaptun 
Campbell, and several others, to proceed in her to Bengal 

" From Vizagapatam the army proceeded to Rajahmundrum, where 
they remained srnne time, and then took the field, and advanced again 
to the northward, to awe the tributaries who flbowed any tendency 
to disobedience ; but were not obliged to exercise any hostilities of 
consequence." 

17. Thus ended the year 1767 in the Circars. In January 1758, 
the position of affairs at the Court of the Nizam re-called Mons. 
Bussy to Hyderabad, and in July of the same year, he received a 
summons from Count Lally, the new Qovemor of Pondicheny, to 
repair to that place without delay, with all the troops that could be 
spared from the defence of Maaulipatam and the Circars ; a requi- 
ution which he immediately obeyed. Count Lally appears habitually 
to have underrated the importance of the French couuecUon with the 
Sonbahdar of the Deixan. 

18. On the asaaaunation of Tiziaram Bu by ihe BobUli peons, 
the chieiship of the Vizianagram family vested in Antmdrte, the son 
of the deceased's first cousin. Monsieur Sussy's great obligations to 
Viiriaram Ku; (as described in para. 14, aupra) had led him to show 
peculiar indulgence to that Chief, whioh, however, he thought pro- 
per to withhold from his successor. Anaadmz waited an opportunity 
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to take his revenge. No aooner bad Mons. Biissy sdt out, under 
Laity's orders, for the Camntic, than Aiiaadrllz marched from Yizui- 
nagrum, and attacked and took Yizo^'aiiatam from the French garri- 
3on, " of which lie sent advices, offering to surrender the place, to the 

n „ , „ ,.- presidency of Madras ; and request- 

Orme, Volume II, page BS5. f ' ' ^ 

ing them to send a lat^ detachment, 
'which he intended to join with his own forces, and take the four 
provinces, which the French had obtained from the Soubah of the 
Decean ; but finding that no troops could be spared from the Camatic, 
be now made the same proposals to the presidency of Bengal, where 
the project seemed delusive or chimerical to all but Clive. However, 
nothing could be determined before the month of September, when 
ships might quit the river, and the intentions of Lally would pro- 
bably be ascertained." 

" The first advices from Anandrftz wore received at Calcutta on the 
Om,v.lu„.ll,p.g.j«2. - *"• ^"^y- '" August h» repeited, 
more earnestly nnd with greater con- 
fidence, his request for a body of troops to drive the French out 
of the ceded provinces, and now proiMJScd, as equally feasible, the 
reduction of Masulipatam. Letters of the same purport came at the 
same time from Mr. Bristol, who had been the Agent at Cnttaek, 
and had proceeded from thonco to Ingeram ; had visited AnJLndraz 
on the way, and was received by him with much good-will." The 
enterprize was then put in hand. 

" The conduct of the expedition was committed to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Forde, who, on the invitation of the Presidency to take the 
conrntand of the army in case of the departure of Colonel Clive, had 
quitted the king's service in Aldercron's regunent, and arrived from 
the coast in the month of April. Mr. George Grey was sent to con- 
tinue the course of intelligence at Cuttack, and Mr. John Johnstone 
was dispatched in the Mermaid sloop to make the necessary 
preparations in concert with Anandr&z at Yizagapatam. The force 
allotted for tite expedition was 500 Europeans, including the Artillery- 
men, 2,000 Sepoys, and 100 Lascars : the Artillery were six field- 
pieces, the best brass six-poundera, six-twenty-four-pounders for 
battery, a howitzer and an eight-inch morfcar. 80,000 Rupees, 
and 4,000 Gold Mohurs, equivalent to 60,000 Rupees, were the mili- 
tary chest for immediate expenses. The embarkation was made on 
three of the Company's sliips lately arrived from Europe, on the 
Tluemes, a private ship of 700 tons, with two of the pilot sloops of 
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tlid river. The Thamea likewise o&nied a great quantity of provi- 
nona intended for Madras, vhither she was to proceed es soon as the 
present service would permit By altercations in the council, for the 
measure was too vigorous to be acceptable to all of them, and by 
delays in the equipment, the vessels were detained in the river until 
the end of September. Their departure left the English force in the 
province barely equal to what they carried away. 

" Mr. Johnstone, who had been sent to Calcatta to concert prepar- 
ations with the Rajah Anandr&z arrived, on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, at Vizagapatajn, of which the K&jah's officers there immediately 
pat him in possession, us the Company's representative. The B&jah 
himself was encamped with his forces at iCasimkota, a fort twenty 
miles to the west of Vizagapatam, and fifteen inland &om the sea. 
His letter to Mr. Johnstone expressed much satisfaction that the 
English troops were coming, but signified his intention not to funusfa 
any money towards their expenses. Tempestuous weather from the 
south delayed the arrival of the ships and vessels with Colonel Fordo 
until the 2Qth of October. As soon as the disembarkation was madu, 
two of the Company's ships were sent back to Bengal; but tho 
other, the Ha/rd/wicke, and the two sloops, remained to attend the 
prepress of the expedition. The troops moved from Vizagapatam 
on the 1st of November, and on the 3rd, joined the R&jah and his 
umy at Kasimkota. from whence it was determined to march against 
Bajahmundrum, where Mr. Conflans had collected the French troops 
from all parts, snd they were already advancing to attack the R&jah ; 
but^ on hearing that the English troops were in motion to join him, 
they halted and encamped. 

" Mr. Johnstone had dispatohed the sloop in which he came, with 
advices to Madras of his reception at Vizagapatam ; on which they 
immediately sent away Mr. Andrews, with several assistants, to re- 
establish the factory under their own authority, on which the settle- 
ment had' always been dependent : they likewise sent Captain Cal- 
lendax, an officer on the Madras Establishment, to act as second under 
Colonel Fordo. The vessel which brought them arrived at Vizaga- 
patam on tbeZlst of November; and Andrews with Callendar, inune- 
diately went to the camp, which, by long halts and short marches, 
had not yet advanced thirty miles beyond Kasimkota. Various 
excuses were employed by the Bajah to extenuate this delay ; bat 
the real cattse was his repugnance to furnish tho money wbidi Colonel 
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Forde demanded, who was not a little offended at his evasious. Mr. 
Andrews, who, having been chief of MadapoUam, had long been. 
petBOTialljr known to the B&jiJi, adjusted their differences by a treaty, 
which stipolated, " that all plunder should be equally divided; that 
" all tiie conntriofl which might be conquered ahould be delivered to 
" the R&jah, who was to collect the revenue ; hut the seaports and 
" towns at the mouths of the rivers should belong to the Oompany, 
" with the revenues of the districts annexed to them ; that no treaty 
" for the disposal or restitution, whether of the Rsjah'a or the English 
" possessions, should be made without the consent of both parties ; 
" that the R&jah should BupjJy 50,000 Rupees a month for the 
" expenses of the army, and 6,000 to commence &om their arrival 
" at Vizagapatam, for the particular expenses of the officers. He 
" held out likewise other proposals of future aUiance, which he 
" had not yet authority to ratify." 

19. It is beside the scope of this compilaUoa to detail the farther 
progress of this expedition. It is sufficient to say tiiat, accompanied 
by the numerous levies of Anandraz, who are described by Orme as 
undisciplined hordes of Peons and Sowars (except a company of forty 
Europeans, who managed four field pieces, under the command of one 
Bristols, in a creditable manner) Colonel Forde advanced south, drove 
M. Confians, the French Commander, from Bajahmundry, and shortly 
afterwards took Masulipatam by assault. Salabut Jung, who had 
advanced to within fiileen nules of Masulipatam, seeing no probability 
of re-taking it, was glad to make peace with the invader, and on the 
14th May 1759 the following treaty waslsigned and delivered ; the 
Nizam nutVing the important concesuon of disallowing any future 
settlement in the Circars of the French nation, and renouncing all 
friendship with it 

Tbkaty with the Nizam, 1759. 

A copy of Bequests made by Colonel FoEDE to Nawab Salabut Jcmq, 

and his compliance thereto, in bis own hand. 

" The whole of the Circar of Masulipatam, with eight districts, as 

well as the Circar of Nizampatam, and 

^AMd«n'. Twrtlo, Vol V, j^e dUtricts of Condavir and Wacal- 

manuer, shall be given to the English 

Company as an enam (or free gift), and the Sunnuds granted to them 

in the same manner as was done to the French 
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T]ie Nawab Sakbut Jung will oblige the French troops which are 
io his country to pass the rivor 0&ng«8 withiD fifteen days ; or send 
them to Pondicheny, or to any other place oat of the Deccao couBtry, 
on the other side of the livcr Kiatna ; in future he will not suffer 
thorn to have a settlement in this country, on any aoooimt whstao- 
ever, nor keep them in hie service, nor assist them, nor call tli«n to 
his assistaiicc. 

Tho Nawab will not demand or call Qajapati Raz to an account 
for what he has collected out of the Circars belonging to the 
French, nor for the computation of the revenues of hb own country, 
in the present year ; but lot him remain peaceable in it in future, 
and according to the computation of the revenues of his country 
before the time of the French, agreeable to tbo custom of his grand- 
fatlier and father, and as was tlicn paid to the Circar, eo he will 
now act and pay accordingly to the Circar, and if ho (the R&jah) 
does not agree to it, tlion tho Nawab may do what he pleasea In 
all cases the Nawab will not assist the cnemioe of the English nor 
give tliom protection. 

The English Company, on their part, will not assist the Nawab'a 
enemies nor gi-\'c them protection. 

Dated Moon Rainadan tfie Wth Hegira, 1172, uAicA ia the I4<tk 

of May 1759. 

I swear by GotI and his pixiphot, and ufrf)n the holy Alcoran, that 

I with jOeaaurc agt'cc to the I'cquests sj>ccificd in this paper, and shall 

not deviate from it even an hair's bi-eadth. 



SECTION V.-FROM EXPULSION OP FREHCH TO ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP ESGLISH. 

20. With the expulsion of tlie French, the Circars thus fell again 
within the government of the Souba- 

MiU, Buot IV, Ch^ Vin. , „. X_ .^ , .. 

dar. His authority however was rather 

nominal than real. The English hold possession of their factories 
and forts, while the BKjahs and Poligars assumed a species of inde- 
pendence. Matters continued in this state tiU the year 1765, In the 
beginning of that year, Nizam Ali, who had dethroned and murdered 
liis brother Salabut Jung, invaded the Camatic, but checked by the 
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forces of the Ea^ish aad their ally the Nabob Maliomed Ally, retreat- 
ed vhsn in tiie neighbouthood of Tripetty. lu April, Lord Clive, on 
his paasage fnmi England to Bengal, turived at Madrss, and his first 
o^ociations &om Calcutta with the Court of Delhi were directed to 
obtain an imperial gruit for the "P^wgHab of the Ciroazs, and another 
for Mahomed Ally, of the C&matic. Theee g^nts, however little 
respected by tite sword, " would still ^ve the appearance of legal 
r^t to territixiAl possession within the fuicient limits of the Mogul 
empire," and could be used with good effect, along with more sub- 
fltantial arguments, against the Nizam. The firmaun of the Emperor 
(Shah Allum) for the Circars is dated I2th August 1765. After 
reciting the cession of those territories by Solabut Jung to the 
French, the absence of any recognition of that cession by the Mogul, 
and the consequent expulsion of the French by His Majesty's 
faithful Sepoy Sirdare, tlie English Company, it declares that in 
consideration of tho fidelity and good wishes of the said Company 
" we have, from our throne, the basis of the world, given them the 
aforementioned CHrcars, by way of Eoam or free gift, without tho 
least participation of any person whatever in the same." 

21. Furnished with this finnann. General Calliaud was despatch- 
ed from Madras to take possession of tho Circars. His progress was 
unopposed, but news reaching the presidency that the Nizam was 
preparing to retaliate by an imiption into the Camatic, orders were 
forthwith sent to Calliaud to hasten to Hyderabad with full power 
to negociate a peace. A treaty of fourteen Articles waa ratified at 
Hyderabad on the 12th November 17C6, and so timid were the 
iuatructions given to tiie Flenipotentiaiy, that not only is no men- 
tion anywhere made of the M<^1*8 firmaun of the preceding year, 
but the Company actually agreed to pay to the Nizam an anitual 
tribute of nine lakhs of Rupees, " as a consideration for His High- 
neas's free gift of the abovementioned five Circars for ever and ever." 

22. Notwithstanding the strong assurances of mutual aaeistaiioe 
and friendship with which this treaty abounds, the Nizam in fbe 
following year allied himself with Hyder Ali and began to »ake 
incuraioDS with him into the Camatic. Defeated before Trinomalee 
by Colonel ^i^, and still more decisively by the the same Com- 
mander at Vaniembady, he was fiun to open negociationa A treaty 
was concluded between the Soubadar, the Nabob and the English 
on the 23rd February 1768. In the first Article, Shah Allum's 
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tirmaun of 1765 is oxpresaly- set forth, the subsidiary ceasion of the 
Circars by the Nizam by the treaty (^ 176C reiterated, a reduced 
payment for thoee conntrim accepted, aod a prcHoise given " to write 
letters to Naraiudoo,' vho had UAely raiaed disturbances in the 
Itchapore country and to all .otbw Zamind>rs in the Ciroars, acquaint- 
ing them that they are 1b future ' to' i^pud t^o English CJompany as 
their sovereign, and to pay th«r rents and obedience to the said 
Company, or their deputies, without raising any troubles or dis- 
turbances." 

23. At the concliiaion of the treaty of 17£9 between Colonel Forde 
and the Nizam, Anandtaa of Vizianagram sot out for his own distaict ; 
bat he was not destined to reach it At Rajahmnndry he fell a victim 
to small pox; he never had any issue, and his wives who wore in 
camp when he died performed Suttee on his pyre. In this juncture, 
the selection of an heir was unanimously entrusted by the family to 
Chandraya, the widow of Yiziaram Baz, the friend of M. Bussy. She 
adopted Yenkatapati K&z, a boy of twelve years of age, the second 
son of her husband's cousin Fusapati Bambhadra BSLz, and caused 
him to assume the nam© of Yiziaram Riz, by which he was after- 
wards always known. This boy had . a half-brother, considerably 
older than himself, SittarSm Kaz. The adoption of an eldest son is 
prohiUted by Hind& law ; Sittar&m 'SSa nevertheless cherished con- 
siderable resentment against, his brother, as the object, to his own 
exclusion, of. the. -Baofie's -choice. Owing to Yiziaram's minority, 
all authority and state fell natuiaUy at once into Sittar^m's hands. 
This influence he never lost^ and titou^h. nominally the B&jati, 
Yizianun RSz, for the greater portion of his life, crouched under 
the dominion and even the. oppression, of iiis elder brother. 

24. In April 1760, the young Bajah, led by the hand of his 
Dewan, Qond&la App^jl was presented at Rajahmundry to his Suze- 
rain, the Nizam; and his title was confirmed by that prince; ho 
then returned to this district The following is a list of the Zamin- 
dars, at that time tributaiy to Yiziauagnuu. The peshcu^ payable 
to the Nizam was Rupees 2,90,059-4-0 ; but in the week state of 
the Nizam's government in the Ciroars, during the eight yean tliat 
elapsed between Colonel Forde's expedition and the formal cession 
of these districts to the English, this peshcusb was often withheld, 

* ^niftfuu DOo of Parla Kini*<]; 
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aod the conqiie&to of Sittuam added enormously to the prestige and 
independence of the iamily ; — 

Zakikdabt. Name op Zahindar. 

Jeypore ------ L&la Kriahna Deo. 

SingaTllrpukpta Mukki E&sipati R&z. 

Mddgole ----- Linga BliupatL 

S&liir - - - - - - - Sany&Bi R&z. 

Kottap&lem ----- Muttav&ni. 

Kurupam Sivaram Raz. 

Ankipilli and Satyavaram - - Rftmbhadra I^korow. 

Qolgondah- - - - - - Vira Bhupatl 

F&lconda ----- Visdaram lUz. 

Andhra - - - - - - Ramanna Dora. 

Re^avaJafia ----- Pusapati Viziaram Riz 
and Ramchand Raz. 

Poram - . ■ - - - - Pykarayudu. 

Teda or Panchipenta - - - Vtrapu Raz, 

Sangamvalaaa - . - - - Nisshankudu. 

Chemudu ----- Lakki Raz. 

Rajam - - - - - Vengal Rao. 

Marava Medin RSo and Vira 

Narasimha Rao. 

25. Sittaram's first efforts were directed to supplant the ancient 
Dewan ; this effected, he pro ceeded to bring to terms, VengaJ Rfto, 
one of the old Bobbili feraily, a determined insurgent against the 
authority of iJie Pusa^mtJa ' Vengal Rao's object was the recovery 
of the entire Bobbili estate, but Sittaiam Kaz, after one or two cam- 
paigns, quieted bim with the grant of the Rajam and Kaviti taluqs, 
for which he agreed to pay 20,000 Rupees annually. Vengal Rao 
died in 1765, when Chinna Sanga Bao, the surviving representative 
of the Bobbili race, was seized by Sittarim and confined in the fort 
at Yiaaoagram. Having now (AS). 1761) at bis disposal a consider- 
able force, Sittaram Raz took advantage of the absence of Nuiiyuta 
Deo of Parla Kimedy on a pilgrimage to Jaggemaut, to invade 
that district Narayana Deo retomed at the bead of a body of five 
thoiisand lUahratta horse, underthe commandof a Sirdar namedBattoji, 
whom he had subsidized : but in an engagement at Nt^rsannap^ near 
Chicacole, Sittarkm Raz defeated than with great slaughter; Nara- 
yana Deo was constrained to proceed on another pilgrimage this 
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time to a shrine in Hindoat&n ; and the Pasapfctis added to their 
territories a great portion of the present Oanjam District 

The two brothers then marched southwards as far as Mogultur in 
Rajfthmundry ; being opposed by the local Nabob, Baddi Abjanm 
Eh&n, they defeated him and are said to have possessed themselves 
temporarily of the Rajahmundry Circar. 



SECTION VI.-FROM ESTABLISHMENT OP ENGLISH (1767) 
TO CIHCUIT COMMITTEE'S REPORT (1784.) 

26. Shortly after this, the English Company set about establish- 
ing their authority in the Circars, under the Sanad from the Nizam. 
Their head-quarters were at Uasulipatam, which they had held 
since 1759, in virtue of Colonel Forde's treaty. From this place they 
sent up Nabob Hussein Ali Khdn and a Brahmin namod Kaadr^i;ula 
Jog& Fantulu to negociate with the Fusapati brothers. The latter 
ultimately agreed to pay a peshcush of three lacs for their country 
and to resign all claim of conquest to the t&luqs of Narayana Deo 
of Eimedy. The peshcush thus settled was punctually remitted 
during the years 1767-68, to Mr. Andrews, the Chief at Mosulipa- 
tam, who in 1769 became the first Chief of Vizagapatam. Eveiy 
English official at that time had a native of the country in his 
service in a confidential capacity, under the style of ' Dubash' or 
Interpreter ; Mr. Andrews brought with him one QoA& Ji^appa, who 
bceame the founder of &ie well known God^ family of Vizugapatam. 

27. About this time, the hill Zamindars, feudatories of Viziana- 
gram, confederated to throw off their yoke. The combination was 
a formidable one, but Sittaram Rsz waa equal to the occasion. He 
persuaded tiie Chief and Council to r^aftl it as a chaJlenge to 
their newly-constituted authority, and with the aid of the Com- 
pany's troops, he readily defeated the insUrgenta, one after anotber. 
At the close of the camiKiign, all the Zamindars in the district, but 
Andra and HJconda, wlio had bo^ kept iJoof from the malcon- 
tents, were dispossessed, and their patrimony went to swell the 
rentd of Vizianagram. The more considerablo Chiefe wer« admitted 
tb ' Towjees^ or stipends ; whilo men of less note, or who were objoets 
of special resentment, were kept in feMers in the dungeons o( tive 
fort at Virianagram. 

28. In the year 1776, a strong faction of the leading RBoavfcrs, 
who bad their own advtot«ge Ui view, coetced Sittar&m Raz to retire 
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from tlie protniDent part he Iiad heretofore taken in bis brother's 
affaiiB. He agreed to resign the office of Devon aod to retire to 
a private positioD, on VizJaram'a coveoiinting to acknowledge his - 
(Sittarftm's) son, Narsimah Qajapati Kflz, as his auccessor. To this, 
Viziaram (who waa then childless) readily acceded, it being a pro- 
viso that the title of the son of Sittaxftm should not be preferred to 
that of any male issue that might ofberwarda be borne to Tiziatam 
himself. 

29. Towards close of this same year (A.D. 1775) Lord Pigot 
arrived at Madras, and aasumed the office of Qovemor. His insbruo- 
tions were, let, to restore the dominions of Tanjore to the king ; and 
Sndly, when Tanjore affiiira were accommodated and finally adjusted, 
to form a Committee, consisting of five members of the Council,* 
who should make the circuit :of the Northern Circars and submit a 
full report on those districts.' The design of the Court of Diroc* 
tors is stated by Mill, VoL IV, p. 141, as follows :— 

" The disappotDtment in their expectations of peciiniaiy supply 
from the Northern Circsrs, as from their other dominions, and the 
sense which they entertained of the defects of the existing adminis- 
tration, had recommended to the Court of Directors the formation 
of tiie Committee of Circuit. This Committee were directed, by 
personal inspection and inquiry upon the spot, to ascertain with all 
possible exactness, the produce, the population, and manufactures 
of the country ; the extent and sources of the revenue ; the mode 
and expense of its collection ; the state of the administration of 
justice ; how &r the financial and judicial regulations which had 
been introduced in Bengal were applicable In the Circars ; what was 
the condition of the forts, and the drcumstances of the Zamindars 
or Bftjahs ; what the military force of each ; the expenses both of his 
army and household ; and the means which he possessed of defray- 
ing them. The Directors declared it to be their intention to let tiie 
lands, after the expiration of the present leases, for a term of years, 
as in Bengal : not, however, to deprive the hereditary Zamindars of 
their income; but leave them an option, either to take the lands 
which had belonged to them, under ui equitable valuation, or to 
retire upon a pension. Iliey avowed, at the same time, the design 
of taking the military power into their own bands, and of prevent- 

* Tha Counail at that tima connsted of jimtUat Hamb«n, inoliuiT* of Ui« Fnsideiit 
or Ooremor. yid« Howall'a atata TrixLi ; Trial of Qsorga Stnttton and othsn for 
etopMiiig Lord Hgiil 

25 
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ing the Zamindars from maintaining those bodies of troops, with 
which they were perpetually enabled to endanger the peace and 
Becurity of the State." 

30. Lord Pigot, it is well known, was deposed by Mr. Stiatton 
and a minority of his council, in a struggle on a subordinate point 
in the arrangements regarding Tanjore. This occurred in August 
1776, and the deposed Qovemor died a {nisoner at' the Mounts in 
May 1777. before the order rentoring him to office waa received. 
Within a few days after the deposition, Mr. Stratton sent the Circuit 
Committee for the Circ&rs to the discha^ of their duties. They 
had made some prt^ress in their inquiries, when Sir Thomas 
Bumbold became Qovemor in February 1778. The measures adopted 
by him, in r^ard to the Circars' Committee, are thus described by 
Mill, Vol IV, p. 142 :— 

" In Council on the 21th of March, the Governor represented, tJiat 
on account of the diminution in the number c^ members, it was 
now inconvenient, if not impossible, to spare a sufficient number 
from the Council to form the Committee ; ^at the Committee was 
attended with very great expense j that all the ends which were 
proposed to be served by it might be still more efTectually aocom-, 
plished if the Zamindars were sent for, the desired information 
obtained from the Zamindars, and the Jummabundy, or schedule of 
rent, settled witii them at the seat of Government, that by this 
e]q>edient the Zamindars would be made to feel more distinctly their 
dependence upon the Qovemment, both for punishment and i»oteC' 
tion ; that intrigues, and the pursuit of private, at the expense of 
public interests, which might be expected in the Circars, would be 
prevented at Madras ; and that an indefinite amount of time would be 
■aved. For these reasons he moved, that the Committee of Circuit 
should be suspended, and that in iuture the annual rent of the dis- 
tricts should be settled at the Presidency, to which the Zamindars 
should, for that purpose, be ordered to repair. The Council acquiesced 
in his reasons, and without iurtber ddibeiation the measure was 
decreed." 

" As soon as this intelligence reaped the Zunindars, fhey were 
thrown into the greatest consternation. It was expressly urged by 
the provincial Councils on the spot^ that the Zamindars were in 
general poor, and hardly able to support their families with any 
appearance of dignity ; that many of tiiem were altogether unable 
to defray the expense of a distant journey, and of a reaidence for 
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Asy CMiBidemble time, at the seat of Qovenunent ; that the greater 
part of tbem were in debt, and in arrears to the Compftny ; that they 
must borrow money, to enable them to undertake the journey, and 
still farther incapacitate themselTes for folfiiling their engagements ; 
that their absence would greatly augment the confusions of the 
country, obstmctang both the collection of the revenue and the pre- 
paration of the investment ; toad that some of them hibored under 
the w^ght of many years, and so many bodily infirmitiet as to 
render the journey wholly impracticable.* 

" The Prendent and Coundl persevered in their original design ; 
and a considerable number of the Zamindara were brought to Madias. 
Of the circumstances which followed, it is necessary that a few 
should be pointed out. In every case the Qovemor alone negociated 
with tiie Zamindars, and regulated their paymeots ; in no case did 
he lay the grounds of his treaty before the Council ; in every case 
the Council, without inquiry acquiesced in his decrees. Of all the 
Zamindars in the Northern Circars, the most important wss Viziaram 
Raz, the B&jah of Vizianagram, whose territory had the extent of 
a connderable kingdom, and whose power had hitherto held the 
Company in awe. The character of the R&jah was voluptuousness 
and sloth ; but along with this he was mild jand equitable. Sittar&m 
Rllz, fais brother, was a man who possessed in a high degree the 
talents and vices of a Hind6. He was subtle, patient, iuU of appli- 
cation, intriguing, deceitful, stuck at no atrocity iu the pursuit of 
his ends, — and was stained with the in&my of numerous crimes. 
Sittaram R&z had so encroached upon the iacihty and weakness of 
his brother as to have transferred to himself the principal power 
in the province. The yoke, however, which he had placed upon tho 
neck of the ItBjah was galling, and sustained with great uneasiness. 
Zampana Jaggemaut R&z a connexion of the family, united by 
marriage with the B&jah, who had superintended the details of 
Government as Dewan, or Financial Minister, and was universally 

* Of thirtT-one ZkBiitidan, ionmoiMd to BbdnM^ thirteaii did not obey the aimunoiii, 
nor wu thdr praaence anforoed. On thoie who oams, no great hsiildlip wu inflicted, 
and the MMxmntB of tJu Klaim utddiflnM wUcb the order created aire do doiibt muoh 
•laggeratMl, a> the amngiement wHhdreir, in some At^ne, the Ztinlndan from the 
iB&D«kM of UieproriiMialanthoiitiea, and deprived them ottlieTahi*blelfunura,orpre- 
arata whieli Uiej admitted Ihej were in the pnotioe of receiving. The exaotiona at the 
Ftoidmey were {nobable more modente than tlioaa in the proTineea. The eettlement* 
mad* wiA theo were not unreaMnuble, nor injudicioua. HiiratM (rf Eridenoe in the 
caaa of Sir J. Enmbold, page 20B, et eeq -.—Wiitim. 
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respected a,a a man of UDderBtandiag and virtue, had been recently 
deprived of bis office through the machinations of Sittaram Baz.* 
The points which required adjustment between Vizianun Bas 
and the Company had Huggested a uiie, or afforded a pretest, for 
caJling him to the Presidency before Sir Thomas Kumbold arrived. 
Against this order he remonstrated, on the ground of his poverty, 
and of the detriment to his affairs which abeence would induce. 
He offered to settle with the Council at Vizagapatatn for any reaaon- 
able tribute or rent ; and complained of hia brother Sittarim lUz, 
whom he described as engaged in machinations for his ruin. Sitta- 
ram had obeyed the very first summons to repair to SI adras, and had 
negotiated successfully for the faim of one principal division of the 
lands. He carried another point of still greater importance ; which 
was to receive &om the presidency the appointment of Dewan to 
the K&jah. To this regulation the K&jah manifested Uie greatest, 
aversion. The F resident addressed him in the following words : — - 
" We are convinced that it is a measure which your own welfare and 
tiie interest of the Company rendered indispensably necessaiy. But 
should you continue obstinately to withstand the pressing inetances 
that have repeatedly been made to. you by the Board, conjunctively 
as well as separately, we shall be under the necessity of taking such 
resolutions as will in all probability be extremely painful to you, 
but which being once passed can never be recalled." To t^ 
Vizianun R&z made the following answer : — " I shall consider myself 
henceforward as divested of all power and consequence whatever, 
seeing that the Board urge me to do that which is contrary to my 
fixed determination, and that the result of it is to be the losing of my 
country." The reason which was urged by the President for tiiis 
arbitrary proceeding was, the necessity of having a man of abilities 
to preserve the order of the country, ajid ensure the revenues. The 
Court of Hirectors, however, say, in their general letter to the Presi- 
dency of Madras, dated the 10th of January 1781 ; — " Our surprise 
and concern were great, on observing the very injurious treatment 
which the ancient R^jah of Vizianagram received at the Presidency ; 

* Tbe oharacten givBD of botJi tiieae penons are unwumnted b; Um arukaioa or oar- 
iMpondenM odduoed. Sittarlin'ifttrocitjuid Jagg^nuut'i virtue or* boUi gnluitooa. 
The7 were boUi men of sbilitf , and equftUj *i> of intiigui^ tlie; vera both onnpatiton 
for the oontrol of VkJanun, uid th« muugaiBetit of tlia Zaimnd&r;, and boUi equaUj 
nUMnpuloiu in taJdtig >dT>nt«ge of «Tai; fiTonble opportunit; to proride for tkalT own 
iDt«t««tL If anj prafennM might b« cliiniad foToditr, it wanu to hava baw due to 
SittuSm,— FPtlMm. Tradition, howeTer, tnppMti the t«xt of MilL 
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when deaf to his representationB and entreaties, you, in tbe most 
arbitraty and unwarrantable manner, appointed his ambitioua and 
intriguing brother Sittar&m B&^ Dewan of the Oircar, and thereby 
put him in posseeaion of the revumes of his elder brother, who had 
just informed yo« that he Bou^t his min. ¥ot however neoeoeary 
it might be to adopt measures fox secaring payment of the Com- 
pany's tribute, no oircumaiance except actual and avoved resistance 
of the Company's anthinity, could wanant such treatment of the 
Rajah."» 

" And in one of the resolutions which was mored in the Hotue of 
Cmnmons by Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, on tlie 26ttt of 
April 1782, it was declared : — " That the Governor and majority of 
the Council of Fort St Oeoige did by menaces and hanh treatment, 
compel Viidaram B&z, the R&jah of VizianagcsiD, to employ SittarSm 
B&z as the Dewan or Manager of his Zamiudaiy, in the room of 
Jaggemaut, a man of probity and good character : that tiie com- 
pulsive menaces made use of towards the B&jah, and the gross ill- 
treatment which he received at the Presidency, were humiliating, 
unjust and cruel in themselves, and highly derogatory to the interests 
of the East India Company, and to the honor of the British nation." 

" Nor was this the only particular in which the Presidency and 
Coun^ contributed to promote the interest and gratify the ambition 
of SHtarbn R&z. They not only prevailed upon the Rajah to be 
reconciled to his brother ; they confirmed bis adoption of that 
brother's son, and, " agree," my the Secret Committee of the House 
of Commons, " that all under-leases should for the future be made 
in the adopted Bajah's name ; that his name should be used in all 
acts of Government ; and that Sittfu«m Baz his father, who was in 
reality to enjoy the power, should be accepted of by the Board as a 
security for this young man."f 

* Semnd Bepoiii, ComnuUM nf Seora^, 1781 ; Appendix No. ICS. 

t Saoond Report, Committea of SecrM;,17Sl; pi«s IS— IL AflViunmwuchildlMi, 
hii adoptton of Ui naphow mis in atriet oontonnitj to Hindfi kw ; Uie Council of Hadraa 
could not choose but conenr in it That the reconoiliatjon between the biothen^ 
hovarar antonad, was peimanent, and piodnotlt* of good tHaaU, wat nttafactoril; 
ahown by its nMiIts. It waa eiboted in Ju^ 177S. Tha CbM ef Ting^atam, Mr. 
Casamajor, from June 1780 to March 1783 de p naai, that during that period tha brothaw 
liTod in perfect hannony , BittSiSm being Deirau ; that the rerenues had improTsd and 
were ragulixl; paid ; and that thej could not have been collected at all if the brothara 
had been at variance. Whaterer therefore, the inducement* may baTS been, this trans- 
•etioit did not daaerve the canaure cast upon it WUkm, 
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" In the opinioQ of the Directora, tvea this was not all They 
accused the Fresideofly of ondei-aelUng the lands by a corrupt oonni- 
vanoe with Sittai^m lUn. " The report," they said, " of the Com- 
mittee of Circuit, and the potdtive evidence of E^ittanm Rix, warrant 
us in asserting that moK than double the lunoant <^ the tribute for 
which you agreed, might and ought to have been obtained for the 
Company.* We are in poaseBsiMi," they add, " of one feet, which, so 
&r as it extends, seems to convey an idea, iJiat the Zamindais have 
been abused, and their money misapplied at the Presidency, "f 

" The Directors alluded to the following &ct ; ihat Mr. Eedheod, 
private Secretary to Sir Thomas Rumbold, the Qovemor, had 
actually received irom SittarSm Rlz a bond for one lac of Rupees, on 
condition of his services in procuring (or tiie donor the Dewanahip 
of the Zamindaiy, a ceconoiliation with his brother, a confirmation 
of hia son's adoption, the Zamindary of Aoka^illi, and the Fort 
of Yizianagram; advantages, the whole of which, Sittaram RSz 
obtained ; corruption, of which though made known to the Presiden t 
and Council by the proceedings of a Court of Justice, they afTorded 
to the Court of DireotoiB no informatioa| 

" Another fact was ; that two lacs and one thousand Rupees had 
been transmitted to Sittaram Riiz, while at Madras ; of which money, 
though he was greatly in arrear, no part ^as paid to the Company." 
31. For these and other offences, the Court of Directors ih a 
Despatch dated 10th January 1781, dismissed Sir Thomas Rumbold 
and two other Members <^ Council from their service, degrading 
several othera§ Sir Thomas Rumbold, however, had already resign- 
ed his office and returned to England. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Wliitehill, the Senior Councillor. In hia farewell Minute, Sir T. 
Rumbold had assured the Court of Directors that " be could E^eak 
" with confidence that there was no likelihood, at that time, of any 
" troubles on that side of India" The events of the year 1 780, the 
year known in Native Chronology, a£ " Bahidur Avintaram," (Hyder 
All's terrible invasion of the Carnatic) showed the futility of this 

' Sm litUr of lOth of Juiuarj 1781, quoted »bo»«. 

t Tlia Visui^ram Peaheudi wu,flx»d «t BupsM 1,>S,000, or nearly tiro lacs in bimh 
of the pafDunt nuda to the HUun. Bee pan 2t, «ii]m4. 

J Third Beport, Committee of Socrocy, 1781, pagee 15, 1*. Twelfth Reeolution of Mr. 
Dundaa, moTsd in tbe'HooM of Commona, 2Sth April 17S2. 

t Sir T. S. bcdwl life ai a waiter at Whitea-Mt Timba'i " Club Life in Londoo." 
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prophecy. On inielligeiice reaching Oalcatta of the defeat of Colonel 
B(uJlie''a detachment and the retreat of Sir Hector Mubro to St. 
ThonuB' Mount, Warren Hastings immediatly directed Sir Eyre 
Cootft to sail for Madras, to asaiuue the ooodoct of the vat and to 
remove the incompetent Whitehill fi<om office. 

32. Sir Eyre Coote airived on the 5th November. Several bat- 
talions of Bengal Sepoys followed him by land ; but in view of the 
imminent danger with which the Presidency was threatened, it was 
resolved to embark the sepoy regiments of the Coast Army then 
serving in the Northern Circars, on transports for Madras : — 

" The troops in the Circars, with the exception of garrisons for the 
Ign jy ^^ 20^ three principal places, were all re- 

called ; but the Sepoys ia the Guntoor 
Circar refused to proceed by sea and were obliged to be left at 
Ongolej while a mutiny was the effect of an attempt to embark 
those at Atasulipatam and Yiz&gapatam. At the first of these places, 
order was restored by the address of the Commanding Officer. At 
Vizagapatam, however, they killed several of their Officers, plun- 
dered the place ; and went off, accompanied by five companies of 
the first Circar battalion. Apprehensions were entertained that the 
Sepoys in their neighbouring Circar would follow their example ; 
and that the Zamindars would deem the opportunity favorable to 
draw their necks out of the yoke. Sittar&m Baz, who had been 
vested with so great a power by the fiivor of Governor Bumhold, 
stood aloof in a mamier which had the appearance of design. But 
Tiztaram Baz, his brother, who bad just grounds of complaint, 
zealously exerted himself to suppress and intercept the mutineers, 
who at last laid down their arms, with part of their plunder, and 
dispersed." 

33. Whatever part Sitiariim Baz may have taken in fomenting 
the prejudices and alarm of the Native troops on this occasion, one 
of the most intelligent Members of the Circuit Committee, Mr. 
William Oram, is inclined to attribute an equal share of blame to 
the machinatdona. of Qajapati Deo, Zamindar of Farla Kimedy, who 
Tras then under sorveillaaoe at Tizagapatam. A few yeus pre- 
viously, on scnne disapproval of his proceedinga, this Chieftain had 
been directed to appear before the Local Council; and an Ensign with 
a party of Sepoya was sent to escort him. Tbe entire party was 
fonlly iniudeted, and Qajapati DSo fled witii his fitinily and treasure 
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to the hillfl. The country waa placed uoder his brother, and so 
continued " until the mutiny of Sepoyi at Tiaagapatam in 1780, 
wbeie Gajapati, having obtuned ftngivenesB, had sometime resided. 
The ringleaders of the mutineers having the gentlemen of the 
station in their power, and afterwards Ubemting them without 
iAjuiy, Qajapati laid chum to the merit of saving their lives, tiiough 
many strongly suspect that he was himself no inconsiderable mover 
of that unfortunate affui. In reward however of this dubious 
service, Eimedy was restored to him, and his brother being re-called, 
had pension of 600 Rupees monthly." 

34. Meanwhile the Committee of Circuit, which had been recon- 
stituted on Governor Rumhold's leaving India continued their 
enquiries ; and on the 11th October 1784, Messrs. M. Williams, 
Edward Saunders, Edward Frowd and William Oram present their 
Report on the Easimkota Division of the Chicacole Circar, to 
Lord Macartney, K. b.. President and Governor in Council, Fort 
St Geoi^ Lord Macartney landed at Madras on the 2Snd June 
1781, and waa just iu time to save the Northern CircMs from being 
ceded back again to the Nizam, in exchange for the aid of a body (^ 
his horse, to be placed by that prince at the disposal of the Gover- 
nor General and Council of Bengal " Though a treaty to this 
effect bad been fully arranged, yet as the orders for canying it into 

execution had not been despatched 
Mill, IV., pup 288. », t™j M -I ■ J « 

when Lord Macartney arrived, Mr. 

HaaLinga paid him the compliment of submitting it for his opinion. 
The Governor General represented, as of vast importance, the aid 
which the Company was thus to receive ; and ascribed but little 
value to the territory they were about to surreader, both as it 
yielded a trifling revenue, and being a narrow strip along the coast, 
was, by its extent of frontier, difficult to depend. The opinions of 
the Governor General found themselves widely at variance with 
those of the Governor of Fort St George. Lord Maoaitney stated 
the net revenue for that year of the four Northern Ciic&rs, not 
including Guntoor, at 612,000 Pagodas ; he affirmed Uiat to the 
£nglifih the defence of territory was easy, not in [voportioa to its 
remotenESS from the sea, but the contrary, as a communication with 
their ships enabled the troops to move in every direction ; that as - 
manu&cturing districts, the Oircars were of great importance to the 
Oompany'a investments; that they would be important in a stiU 
hightr point of view, as forming a line of commuuioation between 
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Bengi^ ftnd the Canutic, and giving to the E&^iiah the whole of the 
eaitem coast, when they should be augmented by Guntoor and 
Cuttock ; tmd tha.t the friendship of Niaun Ali was of no value, 
both aa no dependence could be placed on Jus iaith, and aa the 
expense of his undisciplined and nngoTemable horse would far 
outgo the utility of their aerrioe. On all these accounta. Lord 
Uacartoey declared, that, without the speciat command of his em- 
ployers, he could not reconcile it to his sense of duty to consent to 
the treaty that was proposed. Mr. Hastings gave way." 



SECTION VIL— REPORT OP THE CIUCUIT COaMITTEB. 
(A.D. 1784). 

35. The Committee commence their Report with a warm tribute 
to the " hearty co-operation and assistance of Viziaraiu lUz, who 
besides ordering the village accounts, and every other source of 
information to be open to our inspection, has without hesitation laid 
hia original Muchilkas before us, of which the Zamindan are in 
general extremely tenacious." 

The Easimkota division of the Chicacole Circar consisted at this 
time of U»e following districts : — 

I. The HA.VKLLT LAND3.~These lay nearrat the coast ; they 
consisted of the old demesne or hoosehold lands of the sovereign, and 
tracts near to towns resumed by the Uahomedans and appropriated 
for the peculiar support of their numerous garriaoas and estaUlish- 
menta. 

U. ThB VIZA.QAPATAM FaBKS. 

III. The Viziakaqrah Zamindast, including the tributary 
estates tyt Andhia, Qolgondah, Nandfipuram (Jeypore) and F&lcondak 

IV. The Zamindast or Pahla KootDT, f ^'^ °°"" ^"^T^^ 
„ „ „ „ ■{ rated with the 

V. Thb Tbkkali Zaioiidabt, I ^ . -nz. . , 

^ Uanjam i>i strict. 

36. A general abstract of revenue collections, with the amount 
of lands alienated to Brahmins, peons, village servants and others ; 
the numberof villages in each district, the numbw of inhabitants, 
and the number of looms, will be found in the impended Tabular 
Statranent: — 

Table 
26 
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37. The Bavellt Estate ha^ been rented to Sittaram Baz 
for ten years, in the year preceding Sir Thomaa Rmnbold's arrival an 
Qovemor. It produced chiefly paddy, the small grain not being in 
the proportion of more thaik one-third. Its manufactures, the Com- 
mittee state, were formerly very considerable ; consisting of fine 
and coarse muslins, and long cloth of 12' and li punjams. The fine 
cloth and muslins were sent to Hyderabad and money returned, but 
owing to the more skilful weavers deserting the HaveUy for the 
Zamindaries, the trade was now totally lost, so that iU present 
manufactures ore of the coarser sort only. 

The population (55,000) was decidedly scanty for the extent of 
country, and at least one-quarter ot the land was entirely neglected, 
evils which the Committee attribute to the exactions and injustice 
of the renter in resuming the Inams and instituting oppressive 
collections, and to the influence and artifice of the Vi2dHUi^rani 
Cutcherry in compelling and decoying away all the ablest artificers 
and numbers of other inhabitants. 

The inhabitants still spoke with fervour of the happy administra- 
tion of Anwdr-uddin Eh&n (father of Mahomed Ally or Wallajah, 
and afterwards Nabob of the Camatic) the Foujdar of the Chicacolo 
Circar under the Nizam. The revenue in his days amounted to four 
lacs, but it was now no more than ab^t three and three-quarter lacs. 
It was derived from tiie Qovemment share of the crops ; transit 
duties and duties on bazaars, taxes on tradesmen and artificers, and 
the Sea Customs. The principal seaports were Calingapatam and 
Mafns Bandar, where the Chicacole river disemboguoa Kxport 
duty was levied on grain, ghee and oO for Madras ; on salt (manu- 
factured at the Nowpada pans), fine cloth, muslin and wax for 
Bengal and Bimlipatam ; and on the imports of raw silk, taffeta-j, 
copper, iron, spices, beetle-nut and elephanfa. These collections, the 
Committee complain, are now fallen extremely low, firom the scarcity 
of manufactures and poverty of the people. 

The value of the crop was estimated just before harvest, and the 
Government share was received in specie ; one-third of the paddy 
crop being allowed to the fixed inhabitants ; two-fiiths to strangers ; 
and one-half to Telingas and those who cultivate dry grains. Pwj- 
vious however to dividing the shares, one Rupee per garce upon the 
whole was collected by the renter, whose duty it was to keep in 
repair the taaka and channels ; a duty which he habitually evaded. 
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A. libeitd system of' Covle' for bringiug waste lands into cultiTa- 
ti<ni was also a part of the ancieiit economy ; but for some years 
past the heavy temiB exacted irom the under-renters by Slttarim 
B&z had resulted in depriving the ryots of their pr(^>er proportions. 

The sere w had been a[^lied, in like manner, to tradesmen, and 
manufacturern. The tax upon tJiese classes had within two years 
past been raised from eight Annas and two Rupees to three Rupees 
and seven Rupees -perr man ; and the cloth which osed to pay from 
tliree to seven and half Rupees per cent, was raised to nine and 
seventeen Rupees. 

In respect to Inam lands, it appears that Sittaram R&z had resum- 
ed not only ihe grants of the former Mahomedan Foujdais to their 
co-religionists, but bad also deprived the principal Brahmins of their 
holdings. It being necessaiy to retain the services of village arti- 
sans, watchmen, &c., the village luamdars had not generally been 
disturbed ; they were required however to pay a Nazar of five Rupees 
per garce. The Committee do not reeonunend a wholesale reversion 
of Sittatam's proceedings in this matter. In regard, particularly, to 
the Mahomedan Inamdare, they congratulate the Qovemment on 
being rid of laige numbers of " so licentious, fectious and indolent a 
race" without tlie odium of inijiatiDg the resumptions. 

The people of the Havelly, they state in conclusion, have no pro- 
perty iB the soil, " neither is here any security for their effects and 
' persons, as we have known in many cases." The Nayu^us or head- 
men of villages, had long being accustomed to settle trifling causes, 
but in cases of more importance the renter's decision was the only 
resource of the injured, and that decision was universally given in 
favor of the litigant with the weightier purse. 

In short, the system of raiting, however restrained and regulated, 
appeared to the Committee utterly incompatible with the advance- 
fnent of the country. The defects of the system were commonly 
ascribed to the shortness of the lease ; but here there had been a 
lease for ten yean, with consequences unusually destructive. 

38. The VizAGArATAM Fabk comes next under review. It com- 
prised thirfy-three petty villages in the vicinity of the chief town. 
The number of looms was four hundred and thirty-four ; of the 
inhabitants 35,000. The Farms produced about 18,000 Rupees aud 
were rented for Rupees 11,300, including the salt, which figures at 
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komethiog under two hundred Rupees per annum. The Brinjarries, 
it f^pears, were e^om allowed to reach the Company'B pans ; the 
Zamindars intercepted them and obliged them to purchase the article 
at their own stores. 

39. Having gone through the Harelly Estate and the Yizagapa- 
tam Farms, the Committee proceed to that of the Circar at large. The 
details of the Rsvbnite stbtek of thk Zauhdabs are described 
in para& 23, 24 and 25 of Sir Thomas Unnro'e Minute on the 
Northern Circais, dated 7th January 1823, East India House Selec- 
tions. Vol III, paras. 23 to 26. 

" The tovenue system in the Circars, as described by the 
Committee, has a general resembLmce to that of many other pro- 
vinces of India. The people had no property in land ; they were poor 
in their appearance and oppressed.* Under the old Hindu Govern- 
ment they paid half of the produce in kind, but after the Mahome- 
dan conquest, the Zamindars employed in the management of the 
country imposed a shist or fixed assessment on the land, to which 
extra^-aBsessments were afterwards added, by which the aha-re of the 
ryots was reduced, nominally to one-third, but actually to one-fifUi 
of the gross produce in rice lands, which formed the chief cultiva- 
tion of the country : in dry grun cultivation, the shares of the ryota 
and the Qovemment were equal. These were the shares which 
prevailed in the Chicacole Circar. In the more southern Circars of 
Bajahmundry and Eilore, the ryot's share was higher. It was iu 
rice-land forty, fifty and sixty per cent, but he did not actually 
receive more Uian one-fourth or one-fifth ; in diy grain it was one- 
haif. More favorable rates were allowod to certain privil^ed 
castes and to strangers than to the fixed ryots. The rents were paid 
in money. The shist was a fixed sum. The extrar-assessments were 
usually regulated by the price of the grain, or by both the price imd 
the estimated quantity. The Conmiittee describe the revenue sys- 
tem, then followed in the Circars, as differing very little ^m that 
which had existed under the Mahomedan Government. The princi- 
pal alteration consisted in the practice, in many places, of regulating 
both the shist and extra assesamenta by an estimate and valuation 



* Reportof Cvminittee, of Circuit, lltli October 1734; Usbik Saimdsn ud Fmwd, 
11th September 17S4 ; Ui. WiUiun Ome, 1784 ; and Conuniltee of Circuit, IBth 
Februu? 1787. 
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f)f the crop ; but as the shai% allowed to the lyota was abill the aauie, 
the charge wae, perhaps, on tlie whole, rather unfavorable to him." 

" The Committee recommended the abolition of the shist and 
«xtra assessments, the revival of an annual estimate and valuation 
of the crops ; that the lyota should have one-third of the produce 
in the best rice-lands, two-fifths in ordinary, and half in poor and 
dry laud ; that they should pay in money, except when unable from 
poverty or other causa They thought that a fixed rent could not 
be established, either by giving the ryots long leases or a property 
in the soil, while they " retain their present unresisting habits," and 
that it could only be done where " a judicial establishment shall 
" have long taken place, and accustomed the native to know the 
" extent of his rights."* Their opinions are nearly the same as were 
expressed thirty-two years afterwards by the Coimbatore Com- 
mission." 

" The Committee state, that fixed money leuts, under the name of 
shist, had been introduced about sixty years before by the Rajah of 
Yiaiauagram : Mr. Orme states, that they were introduced after the 
Uahomedan conquest, which would make them above a century 
older. It seems to be very uncertain by whom they were brought 
in, and to be as likely to have been done by Hindis as Mahomodans, 
for the Mahomedans usually left all their revenue arrangements to 
Hind68. The Committee appear to have adopted the opinion so 
common among Europeans, that under the Hindu princes tbe 
revenue was always a- share of the crops, paid in kind. This belief 
seems to have arisen from Europeans having acquired their first 
knowledge of native customs on the coast, where tlie produce being 
chiefly rice, and the cultivation depending on the supply of water 
from artificial sources (often verj' uncertain,) rendered it almost 
impossible t» have established a fixed money-rent, so high as to have 
answered the demands of the State. We are certain that the 
Hindtis had no one uniform revenue system, for we find in tbe 
interior of India, under Hindu governments, a variety of systems, 
and founded more frequently on a fixed money-nsit than on a share 
of the crop paid in kind. Collecting the revenue in kind is a 
clumsy, but very simple mode of realizing it No commutation is 
required : whether the crop be poor or abundant, a share of it can 

■ Beport of Comioittoe of Circuit, Ilth October 173J, pungrBpli 74, 
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easily be token, and Government can always draw from the ryot as 
much as he can possibly pay. The case is very diffcTent under money- 
rents. If the assessment is to be a fixed one, it must be so moderate 
as to meet the contingencies of the seasons in ordinajy times, and a 
more liberal share must therefore be flowed to the ryot than 
when he pays in kind; and the consequence is, that where the 
ryots g^y a fixed money-rent they are usually more substantial 
than when they pay by a share of the crop. My conversations with 
the different Zamindara were directed to ascertain the way in which 
they severally realized their revenues. I found that they followed 
various systems : tliat some received their rents in kind, because 
they were traders; that some received then in kind, because 
their ryots were poor; that some received their rents in money, 
fluctuating in amount with the price and produce ; that some had 
* fixed money-rents either for a term of years or without limitation ; 
and that some made their settlements with the lyots, and othere with 
the heads of villages or with renters. When I see in a tract of 
country not exceedii^ four hundred miles in length, all these 
diversities of system among Hind& Chiefs purauing that which he 
thought best, I cannot for a moment doubt that at least as great a 
variety must have prevailed in so extensive a country as India 
under its numerous native princes. 

" The different classes of village and district officera, from the 
Zamindar down to the village watchman, appear, &om the reports of 
the Committee, to have been the same nearly as the neighbouring 
countries. The Zemindar was appointed by the Nabob of the 
provinces and confirmed by the Soubadar. The Nayudu, or head of 
the village, settled petty disputes when the parties were willing, 
and he collected the rente tram the ryots with the Cumum : but the 
Committee remark, that the Cumum's accounts, which were meant 
to be a check both on the exactions of the Zamindar and the frauds 
of the villages, were rendered of no use by his dependant state on 
the Zamindar," 

The produce, the Committee observe, is much the same in all 
parts of the Circar, allowing for difference of soil : — " Paddy is -prin- 
cipally grown in Vizianagram tuid F&lconda ; small grains being in 
the proportion of about one-third, with sugar-cane,^ oil seed, 
tobacco, cotton, physic seeds and a small quantity of saltpetre. 
The hill countries of Jeypore and Qcdgondab, besides paddy and 
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smaU grains, which bear very low prices from the want of export 
and consumption, produce honey, wheat, wax, dammer, lac, iron 
and dyes, all of which axe brou^t down for sale by the Brinjairiea. 
The number of inhabitantH is taken at about eleven lacs. The 
Committee everywhere observed the evident appeaxance of extreme 
indigence, strongly indicating the long coatinuance of a aeries of 
hardships and exactions. There had been some years of brought 
with a great exportation of grain ; but much was attributable to 
new ajid oppressive aasessment, devised by Sittar&m lUz, as Dewan 
to bis brother. The weaving trade, in particular, was nearly extw- 
minated by a duty laid on cotton. 

40. The amount of revenue in the whole Circar was thirty-one 
lacs, whereof about two lacs are denounced as oppressive exactions. 
The SoNKAH duties, or dues taken at Custom Houses, fares and 
markets all over the Circar called for immediate redress, " the 
Brinjary merohants being liable to bo many and numerous imposi- 
tions, that neither the favorable sale of inland commodities, nor the 
high profits arising on their return with salt can induce them to 
resort hither as formerly." The R&jah of Jeypore, in particular, who 
was entirely beyond control, owing to the " long and deep chain of 
jQOuntaina that lies between the flat counby of the Circars and bis 
capital," levied forty Rupees on every hundred bullock-load. This, 
with the duties taken at the Custom Houses in eveiy prinin^ 
village in the plains, was a deadly incubus on trade. 

Courts of Justice did not exist in the Zamindaries any more than 
in the Havelly tiluqa Heads of villages decided petty disputes, 
while those of greater importance were brought before the Zamin- 
dars, whose venality is described as notorious. 

41. A part of the Committee's duty waa to reports on the forts 
and the military resources of the Zamindars. They state that there 
are numerous fortified places, but few of any importance. The 
geaerality were built when the country was parcelled out into email 
feudal RKJahships, and intended rather as a retreat from marauders 
than as posts for defence. The forts at Vimnagram and Mldgole 
were the principal exceptions, the former a square of about two 
hundred and fifty paces on each face, built of stone and brick, but in 
great disrepair, with a ditch; and (he latter, a small oblong with five 
bastions and a gateway, but no ditch. I^e Viidanagram fort poases- 
wd twenty pieces of cannon from 18 to 6 poondeis, and the troops, 
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with the Eajah's equipage, amovmted to three tliouaand men of all 
descriptions. At M&dgole there was a battalion of one thousand one 
hundred men dressed and anned after the European manner. 

42. As to the numerical state of the Vizianagram troops, includ- 
ing those of feudatory Zajuindars, the following statement, given by 
the Committee, gives a total of upwards of twelve thousand men, 
maintained at a cost of upwards of six lacs of Hupees. 

In the ZAUrNDART OF ViZIANAGRAH. 

Men. RS- a. p. 

1,620 or 15 Companies of Sepoys armed and dress- 
ed eiter the European manner, at a monthly 
chai^ofBupee8ll,259-7-0, is yearly 1,35,113 4 

2,686 Sibbandy and Pike Peona for the forts and 
hilly countries, at 11,062-6-0 Rupees 
monthly, is 1,32,748 8 

2,740 Ra^avira, fee., castes, not immediately employ- 
ed, but allowed a smaJl salary, and are in 

fact hereditaiy pensioners 1,12,120 8 

Allowance to the Sirdais or Commanders, 

mostly relations of the Zamindar 1,10,308 8 

767 Armed Peona who are the Zamindar's body 

guard, at 3,908-7-0 per month, is 46,901 4 

50 Hoisemen, also of his equipage, at 906 Rupees 

per month, is ... 10,872 



7,763 5,48,064 

Zamindahy of Palconda. 

600 Armed Peons who are the Zamindar's guard 

and a garrison to hia fort of Viragottam... 13,824 

344 Tiraat Peons who have lands in Jaghire 

amounting to... ... ... .-. 21,065 

662 Doratanums, or military men of the Zamin- 
dar's family who have also lands in Jaghira 10,327 
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Zamimdary op Nakdapo&am (Jetpoee.) 
Armed jieoiis who are bis guard and are de- 
tached on revenue business ■ ,., 9,000 

Hei s likewise able to raise bis feudatories about 
eighteen or twenty thousand men, but they 
are a mere rabble and though of ^ome con- 
sequence in their fastnesses and hills are no 
wise respectable in the field, f 

Zamindart op Golqondaa. 
Pike Peons for the Zamiadar and defence 
against robbers ; every inhabitajit also is a 
soldier when occasion requires ... 11^18 



Zauindaby of Anduba. 
150 ArmedPeons only a) an equipage. 

12,119 ALL the ahove Zamindaries being tributary to Vizlanagrara. 

43. This force, at the disposal of a single Zamindar, appeared to 
the Committee unnecessarily and dangerously large. Considering the 
former services of ihe &.mily and " that the Zamindars of that house 
have Icog been considered the finrt Hindlis in the CiroaiB," they pro- 
posed to allow Yiziarain Baz to hold his fort with the personal 
equipage of seven hundred and sixty seven Pewis and fifty horse 
and to keep up two thousand Sibbandy for the occupation of the hill 
passes — ^the European officers and their Sepoys had hardly ever been 
known to survive the dreadful effects of the inclement atmosphere 
of the mountains ; but to call upon him to disband the rest By this 
arrangement^ a saving would be effected in his expenses of 4,06,601 
Rupees, which " »e are clearly of opinion should be added to the 
Company's JamabandL" 

44 "Hie Zamindaries of Palconda, Oolgondah and Andhra, they 
considered should still be left as feudatories of Vi^ram Rfi^, but 
looking to the extent and importance of Jeypore, they advised the 
issue to B,s,mchandra Deo of a separate kaul from the Company, for 
35,000 Kupees. The Committee, it may be remarked, did not visit 
that Zamiudary ; " the distance of Jeypore and the expense of so 
long a journey has prevented our conversing with R&mchandra Deo. 
We are unable, therefore, to communicate his sentiments to your 
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LonWi^." They also recommend the release of certain HBpriaoned 
Zamindare— Eobbili, Saliir, &iaguvaipiikotah and their familiefl— 
shut up hy the Pna^&ti fiunily in their fort at Viaiaa^Fcaai, and that 
they be pennitted to live at or near Yizagapatam, on suitable allow- 
ances to be disbursed by Viziaram Biz. 

45. The Comndttee sounded Yiziaram Raz to leam how he would 
incline to any pn>posal to resign his Zanundary and becomes stipoL- 
diary of the Company; but ibund bim altogether averse to it He 
showed no reluctance to disbood bia military foices, excepting the 
Ba^avare, declaring he would be disgraced by abandcMiii:^ the mem- 
bers of bis own elaiL He said he owed ^teen lacs of Rupaes, on 
which be paid two lacs per annum, interest ; a>iid averted thai, aftw 
paying his Jamabandi and all other chaigea, it was witii great diffi- 
culty h& covered his private charges withoat iKxrowing. Finally 
he comidained of his broths Sittaram and solicited the aid of 
the Company's authority to remove him from Hbe position whidi 
Qovemor Rumbold bad unjustly aasigned to him. 

46. The EECOMMENDATIOMB OF THE COBnCTTTEE Were made in 
separate reports ; Ur. Oram for himself, and Mr. Williaan tor him- 
self and Ids other colleagues with a few momportant exceptions. 

Mr. Oram emphatically premises that ho views with extreme 
dissatisfaction the resolution of the Honorable Court of Directors 
to generally recognize the pretensions of the Zamindars : — " I am of 
opinion, that, so long »e Zamindars are permitted to retain any 
revenue or active authority, the rights of individuals will be utistable, 
the Company's interest always precarious, and the integrify of 
Europeans continually in temptation." He however would strive to 
sketch out a scheme of reform, such a^ would secure the property of 
the under-tenant, and establish as far ss possible the Company's 
Jamabandi and authority beyond the evasion and interested intrigue 
of Zamindar policy. 

First of all, the revenue jurisdiction of the Chief and Council was 
to cease : their functions were to be political and judidoL They 
were to form a superior Court of Justice, subordinate Judges being 
selected by the principal iubabitaats, for circles of country yielding 
two lacs of revenue. The Shasters were to be followed, rather than 
the Koran, and no Mahomedons were to be entrusted witii judicial 
office, " because their contempt of the natives, added to the luxurious 
indolence of their character, unfits them for Judges, and exposes them 
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The balimces due to Govenooeat Mnotmted to no leas than six and 
a quarter lacs of B.ii|>eea, And the Chief aod Cooneil reported that the 
security of the revenue and t^ genenl welfare of the coontry were 
not likely to be attained by any meaaare nhort of sequestration of 
the estate. The oppreMionii of Sittur^m had raised the subordinate 
Poligars in a revolt ; and very serious disturbances were apprehend- 
ed " without a decided and immediate cheek and an entire change 
of Hjstem." The Governor in Council once more therefore directed 
awhSU 1793. "* immediate demand of all arrears 

both new and old ; in default of which 
(he estate was to be aUached, and the Zamindar removed, on a sti- 
pend, to some place out of his tfiJnqs. A detachment of Europeans, 
Artillery and Sepoys was sent up to Yizagapatam, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prendergast, to enforce these measures, if necessary. Yi^a^ 
ram Baz, in this extremity, offered to pay fire and & half lacs in three 
equal instalments (the entire arrear being now eight and a half lacs) 
within a reasonable time, if continued in possession. The Chief and 
Council considered this a feasible ariaugement. It was, however, 
rejected by Government at the recommendation of the Board of 
Revenue, and on the 2ud August 1793 the sequestiation was 
accomplished by Lieutenant-Colonel Prendergast taking possession 
of the fort at Yiztauagram. At the same time Sittaram R&z pro- 
ceeded to Madras, with a pension &om Govermnont of 5,000 Rupees 
per mensem. 

50. The accounta delivei-cd in by the B.AJaIi, appeared to be ' pur- 
posely involved in intricacy and confusion,' and in order to obtain a 
full knowledge of the condition and resources of the countiy, it was 
determined to divide the estate into three Collectorates ; Messrs. 
Gregory and Snow, the two Members of the Local Council, taking 
the northern and soutliern portions under their charge respectively, 
and the Chief (Mr. Chamier) supervising the centre taluqa. 

51. In spite of tliese decisive measures, the influence of the 
Rajah was still so powerful in Uie country, that no persons ventured 
to come forward with proposals to rent the dilferent pergunoahs. 
With every outward sign of submission, it was evident that Viziaram 
Raz was intriguing to render any management but hia own impossi- 
We. Had the views of Government been limited to a collection of 
the balances, it is believed that object might have been obtained. 
Some responsible Rd<;av^rs caine forward offering to rent the coun- 
try under the Rajah, and to bind themselves to liqui^late both cur- 
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rent aoil atrear demamlB ia four quarterly iniitaJinepta ; and the Rajalt 
at tiie same time presented a claim, (wliicli, howevM* preposterous 
ID amowit, vm» certainly entitled to indulgent examination,) fm a 
remission of a portion of the arrears, in consideration of the recent 
BuBpension of the Z^nd and Sea Customs duties. The Qovemment, 
however, declined to withdraw irom the sequestration, or to tfeat 
with the' Rftjah on any terms whatever, llie attachment of the 
Zamindary, once made, was to be retained pending &e solution of 
sundry poUUcal question? of great importance. The Boafd of 
Revenue remind the Oovemment of tlie necessity of continuing the 
sequestration, in the following terms, para. 24 of their letter of the 
13tJb June 1794. 

52. " The objects we had in view and which we trusted would 
result from the sequestration of the Zamindary, were, to reduce the 
military force which this Zamindar, (notwithstanding the repeated 
orders, to the contrary, of the Honorable Court of Directors, within 
the lasit twenty years, and of successive Govermneuta) had not only 
retained, but even increased ; to meliorate the condition of the inhabi- 
tants and families of these Zamiadars, who had been dispossessed 
by the most unjust and ambitious projects of the Vizianagram 
Zamindar ; to afford relief to those who retained their countries, but 
who have been exposed to great oppressions ; to heal the distrac- 
tions, which had so long prevailed under a weak, fluctuating and 
improvident administration to ascertain the real value of the differ- 
ent pui^unnahs and the extent of the improper alienations of land, 
whether for military services, or to Braminies and favorites; to clear 
off all debts (particularly to the Rljah's troops) ; to introduce some 
fixed principle of management, in order to secure tranquillity, and 
the realization of an adequate revenue; and, by affording the Zamin- 
dar a more intimate knowledge of the resources of his country, wo 
hoped to provide for the punctual discharge of the Company's future 
demandR" 

53. The sequestration wbs therefore continued, and the prc^waal 
of the Bfi9avir renters rejected. Further, the Rajah wa£ peren^- 
torily required to leave the district and proceed to Maeulipatam, 
within a limited saumber of days. His allowance was fixed at 1,200 
Rupees a m<Hith, but the Chief consented to make him a present 
advance of 30,000 Bupeen for the expenses of his journey. He got 
about ten or twelve miles westward, when (on the 1 1th May .1794) 
he WTDt« to the Chief, stftting bis inability to make liirther pro^^ss. 
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on account of the turbulent proceedings of his IWaaatalu or country 
Peons, who clamoured to be paid the full ainount of their arrearB, 
before they suffered him to leave the district These people were 
pacified by an assurance from the Chief that the Company would dis- 
charge their claims in due course. The Rajah was now left without 
further excuse for non-compliance with the orders of Qovemment 
His reluctance to leave his country was however extreme ; he looked 
upon the resolution of Government reqiiiring him to do so not only 
as very harsh and dishonoring treatment, but as the sure precursor 
of the entu« extinction of his position. He appeared to hope that 
the Government would not take any extreme measures against him, 
especially if he summoned his adhereats to his aid and showed a 
bold and determined front He therefore retired with his camp to 
tile village of Padmanibham, half way between Bimftpatam and 
Vizianagram, and of course in a direction directly the reverse of the 
high line of road to llasulipatam. 

64. By this open movement, he was now declared by the Chief 
and Council " to have broken with the Company ;" and intelligence 
was shortly received which left very little doubt of his intentions. 
It was found that he was moving his family and effects; that some 
Sepoys and Cavalry who were in course of being paid off by the 
Cliief at Vizagapatain, had been re-called by the R&jali and had 
actually joined him at Padmanabham ; that the country peons 
were collecting ; that prombes had been made to the hill Zamindars, 
for the purpose of conciliating them ; and that it was imagined to be 
the Kajah's intention to proceed to Jeypore, or further still, to the 
Bustar country of Nagpore. Once in the hills, a very large force 
of Paiks would of course be at his disposal. 

65. In the diary of the 15th May, a letter from Captain Cox is 
recorded, reporting that the Company of the Rajah's Sepoys sta- 
tioned at Vizianagram had marched off the preceeding day without 
informing the Commanding Officera of their intentions, to join the 
R&iah at Padmaniibham, and that the three Companies which were 
at Srungavarpukota had acted in the same way. Spies were sent 
out by the Chief and Council, who returned with ttie news that it 
was the Raiah's intention to resist the Company's forces to the last, 
and, if finally overpowered, " then to do as the Bobbili tsmily did 
formerly" when their fort was captured by Mons. Bussy. It was 
further reported that the more desperate leaders about the RKJah 
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designed to depose him, ae too timid and vacillating, and to advance 
to the Chie&hip of the &mily, one K4karlap6di K&mchand Eaz. 
Meaaengers, it vas added, had arrived from Stttaram Ria, who was 
then under ewrveUlcmce at Hadrait, stating that, owing to wax 
between the English and French, all the Company's troops would be 
required in the south, in which event, the Company would only be 
too glad to adjust matters in a conciliating spirit with the Bajah. 
" Since this report was published, Viziaram Baz seems to appear in 
good spirita." 

56. On the 29th May, Lieutenant-Colonel Frendergast arrives at 
Bimlipatam from Chicacole with five CompMiiea of Sepoys, and is 
joined by Captain Cox from Viziana^'ain with two and a baJf Com- 
panies. He reports that some European gunners are coming up from 
Madras by sea, and indents on the Arsenal at Vizegtq>atam for two 
brigades of six-pounders and one brigade of three-pounders, with 
their fiill complement of ammanitton. 

57- By this time, the number of fighting men who had joined 
the lUjah, amounted to four thousand men. He appeared to be 
aware that he was engaged in a desperate enterprize, and to shrink 
from the actutd hostilities that were imminent. He sent for a 
Doctor Martin, who was with the troops at Bimlipatam, and to whom 
he was formerly known, on the plea that he required his professional 
advica The Chief gave the doctor permission to go ; he found the 
Rajah prostrated, both in body and mind, and afler presoibuig for 
his bodily ailments, he was aaked by his patient whether he could 
administer to a diseased mind. The doctor replied that his skill did 
not extend so &r, but that he hoped and believed the Bsjah was not 
afflicted in that way beyond all cure. The B&jah repUed by a long 
narrative of his grievances and difficulties, and ended by entrusting 
the doctor with a letter for the Chief, in which he attributed his 
disobedience to tiie Company's orders to the restraint laid upon him 
by the rabble of Sebandies and othoia that had gathered around him. 
Mr. Chamier, in reply, offered to employ fotce ^tdnst these obstruc- 
tions, but to this no answer appears to have been received. * 

58. On the tidinga- of theae events reaching Madras, the Gover- 
nor, Sir Charles Oakeley. himself addressed a letter to Tiziaram Bsz, 
informing him l^t the Company woold sotUe ev«7 just demand of 
h» troops, and requiring him to repair forthwitli to the Chiefship- 
accoDipanicd by his common atteaduita only. In the event of his 
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declining compliance witb this aummona, he vraa warned tiiat he 
must be conaidered in a state of armed and wilful disobedience to 
the QoTemment ; that the Commanding Officer would proceed against 
him ao Boon as he might be prepared for that purpose, and use the 
moat eifectual means in his power for dispersing his people, and 
securing his person and the persons of his principal adherents. No 
reply was received from Viziaram Baz, and on the 5th July, Colonel 
Prendergsat was directed to enforce the orders of Qovemment, after 
giving the B&jah twenty-four hours for tiie necessary preparations 
for hia departure. 

5d. On the 8th and 9th idem, scouts brought the intelligence that 
the Sftjah and all his men had sworn to die, awoid in hand ; Mahdp- 
raaddam, or food that had been offered in the temple at Padman- 
abham, having been distributed by the Kljah with due solemnity to 
hia Ghie&. Early on the morning of the ,10th all was over. The 
following brief report from Lieutenaiit>Colonel Prendergaat was 
received at the Ctuefehip the same evening : — " I arrived at iWrnan- 
&bham at half past five o'clock this morning, and finding the Bajah's 
troopB all arrived and prepared, attacked them, and afler a aeveiv 
conflict for about three-quarters of aji hour, dispelled them. The 
B&jah was killed, with many of his followers. Further Betums 
to-morrow," 



8BCTI0N IX.- PHOM DEATH OP VIZIARAM IIAZ:(1794.) 
TO PERMANENT SETTLEMENT (1802.) 
60. The loaa, on the Company's side, was thirteen killed and 
Mxty-one woonded. The casualties amongst their opponents, were 
fax more numerous. Mo correct liat of the wounded waa ever pro- 
cured, but no leas than three hundred and nine were killed. Of 
these, two hundred and eight were B&9ay^, and the bodies of forty 
B^vars, of the first rank in the country, formed a rampart round 
the corpse of Vinaram B&z. 

• " No one filled him 1 He is keeping 

Rojal State and Bemblance still ; 
Knight lod noUe lie around him 
Cold on Podmao&bha'B hill." 
The D&tlas, the DantalAris, the Stigia, the ChintaJap&tis, the 
G<itimukkalas, the Vajaj-Ias, the Pennumetsas, all lefl their dead on 
the field. Padmanilbham will long be remembered aa the Flodden 
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of the Rsjputs of Yizianagram. The Chief and Co.nncil might well 
deem the battle a decieive one, as they proceeded to the prindpal 
objects they now had in viev, viz., " thaA the settlements of revenue 
be made, and the buraness of cultivation be forwarded as expedi- 
tiously as possible." 

61. Matters however were very far from being at once adjusted. 
The late lUjah had placed tiie ladies of his &nuly, with his young 
son, NaKataha Babu, a boy of eight years of age, at Anuami^s 
Pettah, a village about two kos from Padmaa&bham ; and on the eve 
of the battle, he sent the lad instructions to surrender himself, in the 
event of his own death, to the Chief and Council It had become 
necessajy for him to yield up his life to save his honor ; but the 
" Company were very just people" and would not visit their quarrel 
with the father on the infant son. He at the same time got his wife 
and mother to swear to him that Uiey would not kill themselves 
at the news of hia death. 

62. No sooner however was the fate of Yiziaiam Biz and his 
army known, than the guardians of the women and child, fled 
precipitately with their charge to Essipuram, at the foot of the 
hills. This place was at that time in the possession of one Mukki 
lUkjbbfip&l R&z, who, cluming descent &om the sncient Zamindars 
of that portion of the district, had seized upon K&sipuram by force, 
on the sequestralaon of the Vizianagram Zamindafy by the Qovem- 
ment, and had continued ever since to defy the power of the Com- 
pany, and to resist their troops. This man received the fugitivos 
with every attention, and shortly afterwards escorted them to Mak- 
kuva, still further to the north. From this place negociataoos were 
opened with the hill Poligars, especially with Ramchandra Deo, of 
Jeypore, who then resided at N&r&yanapatnam. The young Rajah 
was soon surrounded with several thousand armed Peons ; the leaders 
collected the kists from the ryota, and seemed resolved to set the 
Company's government at defisAca Detachments of Sepoys were 
rapidly pushed forward to the more important positions, but the 
Commanding Officer at the same time reported that, if matters 
continued as they were, it would not be practicable for him to hold 
the coimtry without an additional force of three battalions at his 



63. In these circumstances, a temporizing policy was adopted by 
the Chief and Council Letters were despatched to the chief surviv- 
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ing membera of the late Rajah's family, inviting them to come in and 
bring N&r&yana Babu with tbem, for that it was not intended to 
take any further notice of past proceedinge. This assurance however 
was r^arded as too vagne to be satisfactory, by the parties concern- 
ed. Zampana Viaaram R&z, the young R&jah's maternal uncle, 
acknowledged the Chiefs summons in the foUowiug terms : — "In your 
" letter you were only pleased to order them (the ladies and child) to 
" come to Annamraz Fettab. hut did not mention the settlements &vor- 
" ed by the Company, and therefore they are here (at Makkuva.) So 
" soon as the Company are pleased to support them, and make a set- 
" tlement and send a KkVL, they will proceed thither. The Rajah 
" and all about him depend upon you entirely." 

6i. Meanwhile, the late R&jah'a creditors, conceiving that there 
was now very little hope of an adjustment of their claims in any 
other quarter, b^an laying thtar accounts before the Chief and Coun- 
cil A total of three lacs was very soon reckoned up. Qdde Jagga 
Rao, who had risen to great opulence ance he came to Vi]»ga- 
patam as dubash to Mr. Andrews (the Chief first appointed in 1769,) 
figured for a lac; a Ci^rtain Doveton claimed 20,000 Rupees as 
axreaiB of pay, and Claud Russell, Esquire, a former Chief, held the 
R^ah's bond for a quarter of that amount This gentleman was 
Lord PJgot's son-in-law, and it was on bis being nominated to the 
president^ at Tanjore, that the quarrel between Lord Figot and his 
Council occurred. He afteo-wards succeeded to the Viz^japatam 
Chiefship. The foregoing demands came in at once, but a very abort 
time elapsed before they were followed by others. 

66. One of these was from Kauyipilli Rfimilvadhinulu, a Brah- 
min, one of the Rajah's chief renters. He sent in a bond for Rupees 
1,20,000. The memory of this individual is hold in very great esteem 
in the country. He happened to be in the neighbourhood, when the 
engagement took place at Fadman&bham, and when the battle was 
over, it was his pious care that secured the last rites for the remains 
of Viziajam Raz. Another claim was forwarded fVom Benares, 
through Mr. Duncan, the Resident, by a Brabmin o! that city, 
who for several years had supplied tie late lUj^ with Oanges 
water from Allahabad. The amount was 16,000 Rupeea A third 
was received from Colonel John BrathwaJte of the Madras Aimy. 
It i^peata that when Viziannt iUc was summoned to Madras by 
Governor "Rumbold, he discovered a strong design to disobey the 
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<wder and to wage war against tiie Company. The Colonel was sent 
with a sufficient force to coeroe him, and maimgct] matters with such 
dexterity and temper tiiat a colltsion was avoided, and Viziaram Riz 
prooeeded to Madras as a free man, attended only by a Grenadier 
Company from one of the battalions under the Colouel's oommaQd, 
^ven to him as a guard of honor, at liis own request. To 
enable him to make a better appearance at Madras, the Colonel waa 
Induced to lend the lUjah the sum of Rupees 40,000 at twelve per cent, 
interest. He had received no return whatever for it, and the Bond 
itself had been lost in a storm at sea. The Colonel had been 
actively engaged in the war with Hyder, had been captured by the 
Uysoreana, and for two years languifihed in a dungeon at Seringa- 
patam. He had therefore been prevented from pressing his claim 
for somo years. After his release he had frequently sounded the 
Rajah, who has often responded by sending messengers to him with 
verbal assurances of payment, " the moment he could settle witb the 
Company, whose claims were panunount ;" and now that the Bajah. 
had come to this untimely end, it was hoped that the Company 
would settle a demand, the genuineness of which, every relative and 
servant of the lUjah would readily depose to. 

66. On the 28tb August, the Governor, Sir Oiarles Oakoley'a 
KAUL, to Narayana Babu, is received at the Chie&hip. It ran as, 
follows : — 

To NikrYAHA Biz, 

Sim of tAe deceased Ztanvadar, Yiziabax Baz. 

Whereas there is reason to believe that the cause of your secession 
from the Vizianagram Zamindary and of your abode in the unwhole- 
some climate of the hills, originates in false conclusions drawn by 
you frinn tba calamity, to which the late Bjtjah Viziaram Ras 
exposed himself by open revolt and resistance to the Company's arms, 
and whereas, notwithstanding a general pardon has been offered to 
the &mily and adherents of the late B&jah in a notification publish- 
ed 1^ iho Chief and Council of ViEagapatam, you still appear to hold 
an iU-founded difSdence in the Aiture intentions of this Government. 
Now thM Kanl is written to Baanre yon that yourself with aH the 
fitQiUy of the late Bajah shall be taken under the Company's pro- 
tection ; and th^ faith is hereby pledged for the safety and security 
of your several perecuis. Provided that within the space of thirty 
days from the time you may receive this KauJ, you shall return in 
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ft peace&ble maimer bo the pla/x of yota usual residence or to any 
other place within the Viztanagram ^nmidaiy. 

In order also to remove every cause of doubt, whicli (however 
erronoously) may yet prevail in the mindfl of the people, this pro- 
vides, that the same security which haa been pledged for the safety 
and protection of your person shall be extended to all the relations, 
dependents, and adherents of the late Rajah, or to such part of them 
aa shall avail themselves of this indulgence, provided they shall in 
like manner return 'within the saJd space of thirty days to their 
duty as peaceable and loyal sulgectB. 

Be it known, however, that if after this notification of proffered 
clemency, and solemn pledge of the Company's &ith, you or the 
relations, dependents or adherents of the late Bajah Viziaram Biz, 
or any of you,' shall continue to withhold yourselves from the 
protection of the Company's Government, such conduct will be taken 
and considered to be contumacious and disobedient, and you will 
be deemed to have forfeited all claim to their future favor or 
countenanca 

In testimony whereof the Honorable Sir Charles Oakeley, Baronet^ 
President in Council of Fort St. George, hath on the part of the 
united Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
signed this Kaul and hath caused the seal of the said Company to 
be affixed thereto in Fort St Geoi^, this twentieth day of August 
in the year of our Lord, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four. 
(Signed) CHARLES OAKELEY. 

67- The Chief immediately sent a confidential person to Mak- 
kuva to notify the receipt of this document to the young Bajah, and 
promised to send hm the original by the hands of his Secretary, Mr. 
Alexander, whenever he (N&r&yana Babu) should think [«t>per to 
leave the hills and reside at some place in the centre division. The 
boy's friends replied that they would leave their present camp at an 
early date. This accommodation was extremely displeaaing to the 
more funbiUous Poligars by whom he was surrounded ; it was their 
object to protract Uie existing distnrbaaces till they could make 
advantageous terms with the Company for themselves. They there- 
fore loudly protested against it, and continued hostilities against the 
Company's detachments with re-douUed aidour. Colonel Frendergast 
again pressed for a reinforcement of three battalions, but the Chief 
informed him, in reply, that he entertained " a reasonable hope o 
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detaching Bome of tiie Poligare from the common cause, and of 
accommodating with the remainder by means of negociation, on 
which more ia to be depended than on the power of arms, agaJjist 
persons who cannot be pursued through the countries in which they 
seek r^oge, when necesaary." This prudent policy prevailed ; the 
Je^rpore R&jah was induced to abstain front joining the nuiks of the 
insai^ents ; and escaping from the other Foligars, young N&rftyana 
Babu arrived at Audhra, in the centre division, on the 21st September, 
and there received from the hands of Du^ar£la Buchanna, lately a 
confidential servant under Viaaram I^z, the KAUL of the Bight 
Honorable the Qovemor. A chai^ of government had taken place 
on the 7th September 1794, Sir 0. Oakeley being succeeded by Lord 
Hobart, and a new kaul, but in the same terms, had been sent up 
from Madras, under the seal and signature of the new Qovemor. 

68. With the suhmiasion of N4r&yana Babu, the Government 
issued a proclamation calling on the hill Foligars to return peaceably 
to their respective districts ; and guaranteeing to them the possession 
of their juat claims. This had the. desired effect, and it is well it was 
sa In the northern division aJone, Mr. Gregory ^timated the number 
of the enemy at fifteen thousand and aeven hundred matchlock 
and pikemen, besides three companies of the lateR&jah's sepoys, 
while the climate of the Hills and the nature of the country would 
have proved more formidable than twice that force to the troops of 
the Company. 

69. Towards the close of this same year (A.D. 1794) the Govern- 
ment abolished the Provincial Council, and substituted the following 
arrangements : — 

Mr. John Snow to be Collector in the soutiiem division of the 
Yizianagram Zamindaiy, including Yisagapatam and Farms. Mr. 
William Brown and Mr. Feter Cherry to be his Assistants. 

Mr, Keating to be Collector in the Vizagapatam and Kaaimkota, 
Havelly, and Mr. John Waoicher to be his Asrastant. 

Mr. NaUutniel Webb to be Collector in the northern division of 
the Tizianagram Zamindaiy, and in the Kimedy and Tekkali 
Zamindaries ; Mr. £. Atkinson and Mr. Alexander to be his Assistants. 

70. The importance of rewarding the Jeypore Chief for the readi- 
ness with which he accepted the proffered ka^l was promptly 
acknowledged l^ Lord Hobari A Sonnud for the possession of his 
territories to Bamchand Deo and his heiis in p^petuity was for- 
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warded to the Collector for delivery. The priscipal diaturbers of 
the public peace -were qov the Kurapfun and PUcooda Zamindara, 
and Kukki BRJbhiip&I Rb^ of whom mention has already been made 
Ihe first soon made his submission ; the second ailer a somewhat 
protracted campai^, in the course of which Viragottam and his 
other forts were taken and demolished. It was proposed, at first, to 
take F&lconda under direct management, but there were many 
obstacles in the way, and as Nar^dra B&o Shor&m Sxz, the Zamin- 
dap's eldest son, had kept entirely aloof from Ma father's rebellious 
designs, the taJuq was ultimately made over to him. Early in 1796, 
liukki Rajbh^p4I lUz also surrenda:«d himself and in April of that 
year, L<nd Hobart graated kaols to all the Hill Zamindara, reinstating 
them during their good behavioar in the posseasion <^ the t&luqs of 
which they or their ancestors had been deprived by the Viziuiagram 
family. To N&rftyana Babu a kaul was granted for three years, 
subject to renewal on a fresh settlement at the end of that period.* 
His Zamindary was greatly curtailed, not only by the separate 
arrangement made by Qovemmeut, directly with the HiTl Chiefs, but 
by tiiie absorption of the AnkapiUi tsJuq and some adjacent Huodas 
into the Havetly tract. The peshcush payable on account of the 
new Vizianagram Zamindary was sLs lacs ; that by the Hill Chie& 
three and three quarter lacs, while tibe expected revenues of the dis- 
tricts added to the Havelly were estimated at two uid three quarter 
lacs. Total twelve lacs. These Hill Zamindaries have continued in 
the poesession of the same families, with few exceptions, down to the 
present period, and a separate account of than will be found vafra. 
It is therefore unnecessary to enter into further details, at this stage 
of the ManuaL 

SECTION X.-THB PEBMANENT 8BTTLEMBHT. 

71. In tJie year 1799, the Governor Qeneral was at Madras, and 

presided in the Council of Fort Saint George. A report was received, 

from the Board of Bevmue, that the Northern Ciroars were now in a 

state to receive the same principles of government, with some local 

„ , „ , „ modifications, which had been applied 

WellsBoly DeqaMhM, VoL II, „ , ™, , 

paga 248. to Bengal " The new settJemrait now 

LordMomtogtontoMr-Dund-. „ ^^^j_ ^^ ^ introduced upon the 

* Ho wu oalled upon at the suae Ume to nuke & pnaant pifmeDt of four lacs ol 
Bupece b; way of Bompensatioii tor the clauna of the Compfmy oBainiit the ktc Tizk- 
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" Coast, will therefore include that vast tract of coimtiy. It may be 
" convenient to observe to you in this place, that my detenniotition 
" to render the new settlement of the laud revenue on the coast 
" perpetual, without previous reference to the Court of Directors, was 
" founded on intelligence from Mr. Cockbume (a Member of the 
" Board) that the terror of such a reference would render all settle- 
" ment impracticable, wid, above all, would entirely frustrate the 
" sale of the Havelly Lands." 

72. The instructions of the Board to Collectors in the Circara are 
dated 15th October 1799. The statements of the Committee of 
Circuit were to he taken as the general standard, and the amount of 
the Permanent Settlement was not to fall short, in the gross, of the 
aggregate two-thirds of the Committee's Statements, ailer the deduc- 
tion of the Sayer, Abkary and Salt, the revenues derivable from 
which were assumed by the Government. The reversion of alienated 
lands was eecored to the public fisc, and all Police allowances, in 
land or money, were in like manner to be declared at the disposal of 
the State. The uncultivated arable and waste lands were to be 
given np in perpetuity to the Zamindars, free from any additional 



73. To ensure the dues of the Zamindar, rules would be prescribed 
by I^aw, and administered by Judicial Courts, to be established 
simultaneously with the Permanent Settlement; and the same rules 
were to extend protection to the ryots, who were in every case to be 
furnished by the landlord with leases orPuttahs. 

7*. The Zamindary system was, fiairther, to be applied to the 
lands denominated as Havelly ; and with this view it was determin- 
ed to parcel out the Havelly into lots competent to bear a fixed 
annual Jumma of from 1000 to 10,000 Pagodas each, and to 
put them up to public sale. In forming these lots, each estate was 
to be compact, including all villages watered from one tank. The 
construction and care of the tanks and watercourses were to be 
left entirely to the proprietors; who were, however, to be assisted 
with loans from the Treasury, repayable with interest at twelve per 
ceni on the security of their estates, and under prescribed regula- 
tions for ensuring the objects for which such advances were made : 
— a benevolent proposal which appears never to have been developed 
into practice. The eetimated value of the Havelly lands, by the Com- 
mittee of Circuit, was to be checked by the actual collections of the 

29 
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last thirteen years ; and, in fixing the ttsseaBmeiit ; the supply of 
water for irrigation/ proximity to the aea coast or large towns, and 
oUter circumstauces, aSecting the value of a lot, were to be care- 
fully considered ActuaJ measoremeat of Hiq land was not to be 
resorted to ; it waa the design <^ Government to demand no more 
than a moderate, equitable Jmuma, and this might be asontaiued 
with a due regard to the a&sets present and to come of each lot, 
without the expence and delay of measurement. 

75. In respect of Judicial arrangements, a Judge, who was also 
to be the Magistrate, was to be appointed in each district. He was 
subordinated to a Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit, fix>m 
whom an appeal would lie to a Sudder Court at the Presidency, frith 
an ultimate appeal, under certain limitations, to the King in CoundL 
Every servant of the Company was declared amenable to the Courta 
for all wrong acts done in his official capacity. 

76. There were at this time sixteen ancient Zamindariea* in the 
district Of these Mr. Webb reported on eight, and Mr. Alexander 
on eight 

rBelgim, 
Bobbili, 



Mr. Webb. 



Mr. Alexander, 



'Vizianagraro, 
P&lconda, 
Eurupam, 
Merangi, 
Sangomvalasa, 
Chemudu, 
SalK 

Ty^da Panchipen ta. 
The whole were permanently settled for Rupees 8,02,580 per 
annum. These Zamindaries belonged to the old second division of 
the district. 

77. The first division consisted entirely of Havelly lands. It was 
broken np into the seventeen Estates of 



Andhra, [vaiajn, 

Sarrapilli Bhima- 

Ksaipuram, 

Madgole, 

Golgondah, 

Jeypore. 



Kasimkota 

Kondakirla 

Mimagap&ka 

Ankapilli 

Dimily 

Sarvasiddhi 



M^lupaka. 

Biyavaram 

FanchadJirla 

SrirdmpuTam 

NakkapiUi 

Godicherla. 



Uratla 
Vemalapddi 
Kottak<5ta 
Upp^da, and 
Waltair. 



* See Chqt. Til, Sec I, (or IKgtoiy of thsM ZamindorieR. 
t B*e Chap^ Til, Sac. IJ, for Biatorj ol thiM Proprietiry EaUtei. 
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The total Jumma fixed on these estates was Rupees 8,18,710, and 
the lots were knocked down for Rupees 1,62,845-8-S. The Rajah of 
Viziajiagrun purchased the whole of them, except the last. 

78. The third division consisted of the six following estates, 
carved in like manner out of Havelly land : — 

Siripuram Honjai&m Shemiuhanunadpur 

Kuppili tTngarada Ki ntali. 

The first three were bought by the R&jah of Vizianagram. The 
demand on the whole was Rupees 67,931-8 per annum, and the 
purchase money Rupees 84,589-1-3. 

These twenty-ax (Havelly) estates and oJxteeu ancient Zamin* 
dariee formed the new C!o]lectorate of Vizagapatam. 



SECTION XI.— PROM PEKMANEFT SETTLEMENT TO ME. 
RUSSELL'8 COMMISSION. 

79. The introduction of the Permanent Settlement into the 

districts of Qanjam and VizagapHtam, 
Mi.mtoc«iGttW(E.i.House taking effect at the time choBen by the 

oollectioQB) dated IBtii Februaiy *' 

181S. LegiBlature, is forcibly described by Mr. 

Thackeray as a Permanent Resignalion. 
of Power. We deprived the Zamindars, nominally, of the police, but 
we left them the management of the revenue ; the true source of 
infiuence and information was therefore handed over to them in 
pennaneniy. The Chiefs in these districts had always been treated 
by fonner GovemmentB as feudatories rather than as mere Zajnin- 
dars ; they were expected to keep the hill tribes in order, and had 
therefore always paid a light peshcush. 

80. To continue to tax tb«n lightly was wise enough, but the 
changes in other respects, which transferred them at one sudden 
bound from the Political to the Judicial department, as Mx Thackeray 
aptly terms it, resulted in anything but benefit to themselves 
or to the cause of law and order, for the succeeding <^aarter of a 
century at least. 

81. The Chiefs in Council, it is ^iie, formed a corrupt Qoveii)- 

ment They were almost universally 

^d^ De«pitoh», Vol. 1, under the dominion of the native agente 

and servants ; and their whole adminis- 
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tration vaa a Bcheme of mystery, calculated to embarrass inquiry 
and to screen peculation from justice. Nevertheless, the goTermnent 
was perhaps, under the circumstances, more efficient and more popu- 
lar than it was at the time Mr. Thackeray wrote : — " Then, if the 
E&jahs bribed high, they secured staunch and powerful fiiends. The 
Chiefs in Council never pretended to take the police into their own 
hands ; seldom, and then only in partisular cases, where the Com- 
pany's weavers or the gentlemen's were concerned, interfered in the 
administration of justice ; while with the revenue management, they 
interfered little more than now." 

82. No consideration was given to the character of these ancient 
Zamindars, which rendered it impossible to expect that an aristo- 
cracy BO rude and powerful should at once conform themselves to 
the exigencies of the new system. : — " These Bajahs are indolent, 
ignorant, superstitious, expensive, dissipated, haughty, auspicious of 
Circar officers, and they wish to consider themselves rather tributary 
chiefs than common subjects. Injuries, intrigues, and sometimes 
insults, produce naturally the most violent effects on such men- 
Fear and suspicion particularly, and sometimes anger, take possession 
of them : they then do something desperate, and must be considered 
mad. A wise Qovemment must, if possible, prevent such explosions." 

83. These chiefe, in fact, never had been subdued. Our authority 
in the district had always been weak and corrupt ; we governed by 
the agency of the Bajalis ; and now, under the Permanent Settlement 
of 1802, they were unceremoniously set aside, their estates declared 
liable to immediate attachment and sale on default of a single 
instalment of the public demand ; a new Government police substi- 
tuted for the ancient institution ; and Civil and Criminal Judica- 
tories set up, with new and complicated processes, which gave room 
to various vexations and hardships, unknown in the ' good old days.' 

84. The Collector was not the Magistrate of the district Up to 
the yeax 1816, the Zillah Judge held that office ; that is, he had the 
duties and obligations, but no means of performing them. He was 
a stationary officer ; and left as they were to themselves, without 
real supervision of any kind, his darogahs and peons did nothing 
but extort and oppress. Their principal prey was the Zamindars, 
and in dragging to light and exaggerating their petty transgressions, 
a large field for operations was available. " The darogahs," says Mr. 
Thackeray, " were generally low men, such as cutwals, tumed-off 
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writers, dubashea and butlers, tiie di^ of Uie Courte and Cut- 
cheny : their peons good for noUiiiig, batta peons, such as hong 
about every Cutcheny, and follow the dubaah. Sending]auch men 
into the Zamindariea was as if the Qovenunent, an hundred years 
ago, had sent a dozen London Attorney's clerks, with some Bow- 
street runners, to the Highlands of Scotland, to 'control those proud ' 
GhiQ&, and establish a good police in that country." Whatever 
enormities, in short, might occasionally have been perpetrated by the 
Zamindars under the old s3rstem, the police system under the ZiUah 
Judge was a great deal worse. 

85. Irritated by the petty tyrannies of these darogabs, and by 
the working of the new Revenue and Judicial Codes, the Zamindars, 
for many years ailer the Permanent Settlement, were in a chronic 
state of discontent and disaffection. Unhappily also, they were as 
poor as they were proud. On the death ofTiziaram Raz(A.D. 1794) 
it was deemed expedient to curtail the power of his successor, and to 
this end, tiie hill Zomindai^ (or their descendants) who had been 
dispossessed by Sittartim B&z, were restored to their patrimonies. 
They returned there, of course, without either capital or credit, and 
in many instances, as we have noted in the separate history of these 
&mUies, there wasjin illegitimate brother or a cousin, who disputed 
the Z&mindar's title, got together a band of Paiks, and seizing upon 
a portion of the country, contrived to hold it by force. 

86. At first, troops were called out and an attempt made to 
chastise these disturbers of the public peace, and to drive them &om 
their fastnessea But these expeditions were by no means uniformly 
successful, and being conducted without system and vigour, were 
found to occur more frequently, and to be more costly, both in men 
and treasure, than was at all anticipated by those in authority. 
Recourse was then had to negociation, the only result of which was 
a great accession of insolence on the part of the malcontents. Fresh 
leaders of banditti started up in every dire.ctiou ; the Zamindara, 
believing tJiat we were afraid to work the laws against them, very 
generally neglected to pay up their kists, and when, at last, Mr. 
Qeorge Russell came into the district with full powers as Special 
Commiasioner, there was hardly an estate which was not two or 
three years in arrears with its pesbcush. 

87. The vigorous measures taken by Mr. Russell, especially in 
the case of the P^conda Zamindary, a relation of which will be 
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found in the foUoving section, opened the eyes of the hill chieftains 
to the power of the British QoTemment, and, as a body, they have 
since comported themselves in a lo}%l amd peaceable mauBer. Qieat 
benefits were simultaneooaly effected by ihe settlement of English 
merchants in the district. By their demands for jt-ggexy and oil- 
seeds, a door was opened for sach exportations of prodace to foreign 
ports, as soon caused boUi Zamindar and ryot to forget the 
troublous and evil times which Med the first thirty years under the 
Permanent Settlement. 



SECTION XII.-MR. BUSSBLL'S COMMISSION, AJ). 1882-34. 

88. At last, towards the close of the year 1832, the disturb- 

ances in this diabict and in the 
MSSttZJKX^U? P"!- Ki»»i7 Z^mduy in Ctaij». 

rose to such a height that Government 
were compelled to order a large nulitary force into the field for their 
repression. Mr Qeoi^ Bussell, then 1st Member of the Board 
of Revenue, was in December 1832, appointed Special Com- 
missoner to ascertain the causes which had led to those insurrec- 
tionary outbreaks, to devise and carry out measures for their sup- 
pression, and to recommend what future course he thought best 
suited to prevent their recurrence. He was invested with extraor- 
dinary powers, including that of proclaiming Martial law, if neces- 
sary, in the disturbed districts. 

89. Mr. l^ussell found that the ostensible instigators of the late 
disturbances in Vizagapatam were Mukki Virabhadkj. Raz, and one 
Kakaiappdi jA.aAssAJH 'Rix, called also Fyea Rio. 

90. The peiBon first named was the son of the dispoasessed chief 
of Kiksipuram, Mukki RajbhApfU R&z, who is mentioned in para. 62 of 
this chapter, sv^i as one of the principal insurgents in the troubles 
which followed the sequestration of the Vizianagram Zamindary 
in 1793, and as having afforded shelter and countenance to the 
&mily of Viziayaram Baz after the battle of PadmanAbham in the 
following year- When, in courae of time, BajbhA^ R&z died, the 
young B&jah of Vizianagram took his son, Virabhadra Bte, under his 
protection, and made him one of his principtd retainers, giving him, 
besides presents at particular seasons, a fixed allowance for his 
tnibaisteace of 200 Rupees a month. By some mishap, this stipend 
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was not entered in the list given hj the B&jali to the Col- 
lector, when he handed over his estate to that functionary, on hia 
departure for Benares in the year 1827 ; and though the omission 
was subsequently set right, Virabhadra R&z cherished his grievsnce, 
and after two or three years of a life of rapine proved himself bo 
formidable to the authorities, that, at the time of Mr, Russell's visi- 
tation, there was a reward on his head of no less than 5,000 Rupees. 

91. The other individual, Pyka Rao, set himself up as the repre- 
sentative of the ancient family of that name, the former Zamindars 
of Ankapilli and Satyavaram. At the period of Colonel Forde's 
expedition, Ankapilli, as already shown (para. 24, 8upr£) was a fief 
of Vizianagrajn. The son of the Zamindar whose name is there 
mentioned died in 1776, leaving two widows but without lineal 
descendants. He died greatly in debt to Viziaaagram, and the 
Chief in Council directed the incorporation of the estate into that 
Zamindary, whose peafacush to the British Government was pro- 
portionally increased, with the further obligation of contributing 
Rupees 10,000 per annum for the maintenance of tiie Ankai- 
pilli widows. It has been shown how, after the battle of Fadma- 
n^bham, the boundaries of the Tizianagram Zamindary were cur- 
tailed, Ankapilli and other biluqs being joined to the Company's 
Havelly estate; and how, when the Havelly was sold m lots at the 
Permanent Settlement, the B&jah of Yizianagram became the pur- 
chaser of nearly the whole of it. A few years after, however, he 
re-aold several of the estates to GWde Sfiiya Prak&a Rfto, a son of 
old G6de Jaggappa, who in this way became the proprietor in the 
year 1810 of AnkBpiUi and Satyavaram. In 1814- the last of the 
Ankapilli widows died ; a boy was put forward as her adopted son, 
but the adoption was discredited and the allowance lapsed. No 
disturbances were ever fomented by this (alleged) adopted son, but 
on his death, some years after, a cousin appeared — the individual 
now under notice — and assuming the title of Ptka Rao, proceeded 
with a large body of armed foUowers, to coznmit depredations and 
lay the country under contribution. His operations were confined 
to the south-western portion of the Zillah, while MuKKl VlBABHA.- 
BKA. K&z operated in the centre. 

92. Meanwhile, " scenes of a similar nature, though originating 
Tm. 0, Mr. Ru«U'e B-port. !" ^^^^^ circumstances, were acting . 

, in other quarters also. Many of the 

Zamindars, taJdsg advantage of tiie distraction which prevailed, and 
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believing that the indulgence shown by Government in forbearii^ 
to enforce the payment of their tiibute by tJie sale of their lands, 
originated in the cocsciousneas that they could neither support a 
new proprietor, nor mani^ them successiully by means of their 
own officers, appropriated their revenues to the gratification of their 
personal pleasures, and left the public demand to accumulate. The 
chief seat of these disturbances was PiLCOin>A." 

93. Nardndra Rho, Sittarftm R&z, to whom the P4Iconda ^min- 
daiy was assigned by Government, on the forfeiture for the rebellion 
of his father in 1796 [vide para, 70, supra] lived till 1798 only. He 
was succeeded by a younger brother, Venkatapati Raz, with whom 
the Permanent Settlement of the t&luq was made for Rupees 55,000. 
Puring the earlier years of his incumbency, his £B.ther, the old rebel, 
gave him very little peace, setting himself up as Zamindar, and 
surrounding himself with a powerful retinue of armed peons in the 
second town of the dbtrict ; from which he was at last dislodged by 
a considerable military force, called out for the purpose. After this, 
Yenkatapati R&z fell into pro£igate habits and was himself his worst 
enemy. TTia country was frequently sequestered by the Collector, 
and as often released on the security of his Dewan. In 1827-28, a 
breach occurred between the two, and the Dewan was foully mur- 
dered in the.Zamindar's house, along with his brother and a third 
person. The actual perpetrators of this crime were two powerful 
Mokh&sadars of the tiluq, hut it was w;ell . imderstood that ihe 
Zamindar himself had procured it The Magistrate reported that 
the fixed Police at Falcondn amounted to five peons only ; ajid 
under such circumstances he " did not consider it advisable to 
attempt the seizure of a powerful Zamindar in possession of an 
extensive hill country, almost inaccessible to the inhabitants of the 
plains, fatally noted for the insalubrity of its air, and inhabited by a 
turbulent race of the Zamindar's own dependents." Meanwhile his 
own duties " in the revenue department" prevented bim repairing in 
person to F^conda ; he therefore sent a Gomasiah from his Kacberi 
" with instructions to make every possible enquiry, to take declara- 
" tions from the Zamindar and others, to discover, if possible, some 
" clue to the mysterious circumstances with which the murder was 
" conmdtted," Nothing of course came of this investigation, and in 
October of the same year, 1828, Venkatapati R&z died. 

94. He was succeeded by his eldest son, K6rma Raz ; but in 
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oonaeajuenoe of Ute young Zamindar's minority, one of his step- 
mothers — he had no lass Uian ^hb — was nominated llaiiager of the 
estate. Each of these ladies bad a fitddona following of her own, 
amoi^t the Slokh&sadais aitd leading hill Peons, and these partizaus 
were always ready to enhance their inflaence at FUeonda, by raising 
disturb^ces which should embarrass the management of the estate 
and impede the realization of tiie revenue. All this occurred over 
and over again, and at the expiration of the minority in 1831, the 
arrear due to Qovemment had grown to nearly a lac of Rupees. One, 
third of this sum, however, or aa much as- had accumulated during 
the time the minor was under the tutelage of the Court of Wards, 
was remitted agreeably to law, and the Collector waa authorised to 
make over the estate to the Zamindar, taking security for the 
balance due ; but in August 1832, he reported that " disturbances' 
had taken place in the Zamindary of so serious a nature as to render 
it necessary for him to continue the mani^ment.'' Amongst other 
outrages committed by the malcontents, an attack in open day waa 
made on the party of Sibbandis posted at Boo^ah ; two Sepoys 
were killed and seven wounded, the village was plundered and ten 
muskets carried oS. 

95. In January 1833, or a few weeks only aSter Mr. Buasell'a 
anival in the district, the insurgents proceeded to still further hos- 
tilities. An attack was made on the Amin's office at F^conda, for 
tiie porpoae of rescuing a notorious offender in custody there. It 
failed, and to procure the release of the prisoners taken by the 
Qovemment officials on tiiat occasion, a very extensive plan of 
operations was organised. The rebels assembled in a fort at Atsapa- 
valasa, near the town of Piilconda, and it was determined to antici- 
pate their movements by attacking than there. After a considerable 
resistance, the fort was evacuated, and amongst other property left 
behind was a bundle of letters, addressed to the leading insurgents 
by the Zamindar, his brothers, and nearly every member of the 
family, in terms which clearly exhibited tlie complicity of the 
writers with the designs of their correspondents. On a perusal of 
these documents, Uie Comnussioner marched a detachment of Sepoys 
into the fort at P^couda, and surrounding the buildings before 
resistance could be made, quietiy effected the capture of the entire 
household. As Mai'tial law had been already proclaimed, the six 
prisoners lllr. Russell elected to prosecute were tried by a Militaiy 
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Court In tbe case ofPedda Jaggaya, tbe late Zamindar's second 
-wife, the proceedings were quashed by order of Oovenunent before 
the trial was brought to an end, and she was made a State prisoner. 
The others were all convicted ajid aentenrod to deatib. The Dewan 
and another were, however, the only parties actually ezecnt«d. The 
Zamindar and hia family wefe removed as State prisoners to Vellore, 
and the Zamindary declared forfeited to Government. 

96. Thus ended the P^conda insurrection. About tbe same time, 
or in Januaiy 1833, Utjkki Virabhadra RAz'was captured by the 
troops. Ptka Bio and his followers soon after quitted the district 
and retired, it was supposed into the Nizam's counby ; but in Hay 
1834, he re-appeared at the head of a formidable party. Closely 
pressed by the military, he escaped into the Bompali hills of Rajah- 
mundry, behind the Qolgondah country. The Rump^ Chief sh(»tiy 
aftenrajds apprehended him and gave him up to justice, idien he 
was hanged in chains near Ankapilli, where his gibbet ia still to 
be seen 



ISECTXON XIII.— AGENCY ESTABLISHED. (ACT XXIV, 1839) 
SUBSEQUENT CHANGES. 

97. Ux. Rusaell'a Report is dat«d 18th November 1834. In the 
following year. Sir Frederick Adam, Governor of Madras, visited the 
Circaia, and some hinls are thrown out in his Minute, as to the 
expediency of exempting the hill Zamindaries from the genffl:al 
r^ulations : but probably no action would have been taken in the 
matter, but for the Gumsur diaturbances in Ganjam, whi^ broke 
out at the dose of 1836, and which form the subject of Mr. Ruasell'a 
fiirUier Reports, (7oL II, Selection No. XXTY) dated respectively 12tti 
August 1836, and 3rd March and llih May 1837- Towards the 
dose of his last report, he obeerves that a system which is adapted 
to districts where the authority of Government is paramount, cannot 
fiul to be inapplicable " to these mountainous tracts, where, up to 
the present period, after a lapse of more than thirty years, we, in 
trath, possess no police and no power." It was su^ested that a 
Specdal Commissioner should be appointed for the hilly tracts of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam, but be thinks this unadviaable : — " The 
nature of the count^ is opposed to such an arrangement Without 
authority in the lowlands, the exercise of an eSedave control over 
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the hill ZaminHftre would be doubly difficult. The control, in 
whomsover vested, should be general and complete. In the event 
of disturbancea in the hills, our reBourcea, both in men and supplies, 
must be drawn chiefly &om below, and && Commissioners must 
have the power to command the service of the Collectors of the low 
coimtry. But this would pUoe the latter in an aaom^ous situation, 
partly independent, partly subordinate, which would hardly be likely 
to produce Uiat harmony and cordial co-operation so essential to the 
good of the service." He proposed therefore, as the course best 
adapted, both to add to the weight ajad influence of the local antiio- 
rity and to remove, as far as pos^ble, existing causes of irritation on 
the part of the bill Zamindars, arising from the unbending forms of 
Regulation Procedure, that those tributaries should be exempted 
&om the jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts and placed exclusively 
under the Collector of the district, in whom should be vested the 
entire administration of Civil and Cmninal Justice, under such 
rules for his guidajice as might be prescribed by orders in CounciL 
This proposal was approved by the Qovemment, and fonus the basis 
of Act XXIV of 1839. The tracts exempted by this enactment from 
the operation of the general regulations #re as follow : — 
Ahchht Zahdidabies. Hux ZAlCINDiaiES. 

YizLanagram. Jeypore. Andhra and Sarvapilly 

BobbUL Kurupim. Ssl&r. [Bhimavaram. 

Under Amani. Sangamvalasa. Madgole. 

PiUconda. Cbemudu. B^Igam. 

Qolgondah. Panchipenta. MeraogL 

It was further enacted that the Collector, as Agent to the QoTemor, 
should have the power of m airing commitments I7 warranty which 
is possessed by the Governor in Council by virtue of B^nlation II 
of 1819 ; subject always to the orders of Qovemment on each case. 

98. The forgoing tracts comprise seven-eighths of the district ; 
all indeed except the old " Havelly." The portion not included in 
the Agency was subordinated, in judicial matteis; to the Civil and 
Session Judge of Chicacole, with a Subordinate Court at Vizaga- 
patain and a Munsif at Kayaveram. In 1363, in view of the changed 
condition of the district, the Vizianagnun and Bobbili Zamindaries, 
with F&lconda, were made over to the newly constituted Civil and 
Session Court of Vizagapatam, and a further contraction of the 
agency limits was carried out on the 1st January 1865, &om a 
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consideration of the he«vy additional duties devolving on the Col- 
lector by the direct charge of the great Jeypore Zamindaiy, *hich 
-was asBumed in January I86S only. The present agency embraces 
Jeypore, withtiiose portions of the Zamindaxies of Madgole, P&ucfai- 
pentei, Kumpam and Merangi which lie within the hiUs, and the hill 
Muttas of Fklcondah, thoae of Oolgondab, and the hill Zamindaiy 
of Kssipur. 



SECTION XIV.-THB GOLGONDAH DISTUKBAWCB8, 1846-48 
AND 1867-68. 

99. The Golgondah t&luq formed one of the most andent Zamin- 
daries in our territory ; and at the Permanent Settlement, a Sanad 
was granted to the Chief, fixing the peslicush at 1,000 Rupees. Over 
the Champaign country at the foot of the hills, the Zamindar's 
authority was complete, but in the hiHa the renters had .gradually 
assumed a considerable degree of independence. In the year 1836, 
the incapacity of the Zamindar, Ananta Bh6pati, brought the estate 
to tlie verge of ruin ; and he was induced by the district officers to 
resign, in favor of Jamma D^vamma, the widow of a predecessor. 
This election was highly distasteM to the hill Sirdars; firstly, 
because they were not consulted ; and secondly, because the succes- 
sion in former times was always through heiis male. Troubles of all 
kinds tiiickened around the unfori^unate R4nee, and it was not long 
before she was carried off to the Jungles by a party of bill peons, and 
there bar1)aroualy murdered. 

100. Upon this, troops were moved into the nei^bourhood, and 
the estate sequestered by the Colleotor, Mr. FVeese. The Zamindar, 
Ananta Bh6pati, was brought to trial for abetting the B4nee'a 
murder, and, being convicted, was sent as a prisoner for life to the 
fort of Ghooty, where he subsequently died. Averse to entering 
upon the administration of a hill Zamindary, the Collector proposed 
to ^ve the estate to Vira Bh6pati, son of a former Zamindar, Shanta 
Bh6pati. The Govemmcnt did not acquiesce in the suggestion ; and 
in the following year 1837, the Zamindary was put up to public 
auction for arrears of revenue, and knocked down to Government 
for the sum of 100 Rupees. 

101. The hill Sirdars were not disturbed in their tenures by the 
ofScers of Government, but they were not long in discovering that 
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tfie extinction of their ancient Chie& had seriously lowered their 
own aUUua. They were now directly subject to the sorveillance of 
the CoUeotor's native Amtn : and some slight show of inconsider- 
ation to one of their paiiy, brought about a hoetile confederatJon. 
They united to raise an insurrection against the QoTemmen\ for 
the restoration of Uie Bhfipati family. Bents were withheld, the 
hills barricaded against all comera, and constant excursions, witii fire 
and sword, carried into the villages in the plains. " Chinna Bh^pati," 
a lad of nineteen, and half-brother of the ' Vlra BhApati' already men- 
tioned, was set up by the insui^nts aa their ' Rajah,' and for three 
years, or from 1845 to 1848, they successfully held their jungles 
against the militaxy force employed against theu ; abandoning the 
enterprise at last on the condition of amnesty to all concerned. 
Chinna Bh6pati yielded himself up ; and some villages producing 
4,000 Kupees a year were assigned him as a maintenance for himself 
and his brothers, the representatives of the ancient Zamindaxs of 
Qolgondah- 

102. Once more in 1857-58, an insurrection broke out under the 
leadership of Sanyftsi Sh^pati,' nephew of Chinna Bh^patL The 
Sibbundies, under Captain Owen, assisted by some of the leading 
SirdsTS in the hills, promptly put it down. Sany^ Bh6pati and 
Chinna Bhdpatd were sentenced by the then Agent to the Governor, 
(Mr. Beade) to trauBportation for life ; 

• 1701, 21rt Douember 1859. i ^ ^, A j,« -.i, j xi. 

but the Oovemment* remitted the 
punishment, and ordered them to be detained as qiian State prison- 
ers, under surveillance, at Vizagapatam. 



SECTION XV.-JBYPOBB AFFAIRS, 1848-66. 

103. In the year 1848, great complaints reached Vizagapatam, of 
the imbecihty of the (late) Rsjah of Jeypore, Maharaz Sri Vikrama 
Deo, and of the tyranny and misrule of his managers. Lai^ bodies 
of ryots found their way to the coast, and represented the eutire 
country to be the scene of plunder, murder and rapine. At last the 
R&jab's officers were expelled from the t^luq of Gunapur, the nearest 
to the frontier, and disturbances of some importance immediately 
arose. 

104. The faction opposed to the old Chief was beaded, by his 
eldest son, the present B^ah, and his mother, the Patta Mahadevi ; 
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and their following oomprised the most infiuentitJ Siidars of the 
coimtiy. Their avowed object was to set aside the Eajah's admiois- 
tjutioD. Both parties solicited the Agent's advice and promised to 
conform to his orders, and M& Smollett set ont for F&rvatipur, a 
town on the frontier, towards the end of April 1859. He was there 
met by the son, a youth of about thirteen years of age, who tiavelled 
with great pomp of elephants, palanquins and horses, besides a guud 
of one thousand matchlock men. The K&jah was represented iiy 
some of bis officers. 

105. The Agent suggested a compromiBe, but this vea agieeabla 
to neither party ; the rebels desiring a thorough change, and the 
lUjah obstinately denying the necessity of any. As the BajaJi fiiiled 
to attend in person, the Agent wag led to believe in the imbecility 
generally imputed to him ; and, after consulting the most influential 
people of Jeypore, Mr. Smollett took the step of zafting the four 
t&luqs on the eastern side of the ghauta, viz., Gunapuram, B&yagadda, 
N&myanapatnam and AlamanJa, a profitable and well cultivated 
tract, easily managed and producing a rent of some 60,000 Rupees 
a year. All parties, he reported, seemed satisfied that this was the 
only measure hkely to prevent further dilapidation in this ancient 
Zamindary, It afibrded a triumph to neither party ; the adminia- 
tratioQ would be carried on by the Government, accounUng for 
the rent to the Eajah, and the partizana of each party would be 
excluded from interference. It was urged upon the Agent on some 
sides, to zait the entire estate, but, as the country round the capital is 
separated £rom Gunapur by a high range of mountains and is diffi- 
cult of access, and quite unknown to the authorities, ha contented 
himself with the minor measure. Another season of anarchy and 
misrule, he conceived, would have led to great bloodshed. As it was, 
no military aid had been demanded ; the R&jah'a son was directed to 
reside in Gunapur near the Government Amtn, receiving a suitable 
allowance ; and the impending storm was allayed. 

106. At the conclusion of his arrangements for this soft, the 
Agent returned to head-quarters ; whence he had occasion, shortly 
aJterwards, to detach his Assistant Mr. Bird, and Captain Haly with 
a party of Sibbandis, on the rumour of another slighter disturbance 
in a different quarter of the Zamindary. These officers were directed 
to see tiie Zamindar, and ascertain the measure of his capacity and 
his wishes. The old Chief, however, refused to parley with any- 
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body but the Govemor'B Agent, who accoidtngly again proceeded to 
the fircoitier. Hen he was met by both father and son, and, abortiy, 
reported, that after a weariBome and protracted negociation, a recon- 
ciliation had been effected ; and that coaseqnently, the zaft would be 
withdrawn. Mr. Smollett waa astonished to lind that the Rajah, for 
an Uriya Chief, was a man of some intelligence ; though stone deaf 
and apparently almost satirely in the hands of those about him. 
The son showed a good deal of ill-feeling and contumacy, and the 
Agent was compelled to threaten him with removal to the coaat 
" for education." 

107. In reporting this reconciliation, Mr. Smollett observed that 
he bad little hope of its satisfactory continuation. A breach very 
Boon occurred. The son who had kept aloof from his father, ulti- 
mately joined him at B&yaga<Jd& on the 15th September ; but only 
to carry oat a desperate design he must long have brooded ovei^ 
llhere is a strong fort at R&yagad4a ', and the very day after his 
arriviJ, he seized and confined in that building the whole body 
of bis father's principal servantA. Obtain Haly was immediately 
directed by the Agent to move a Company of Sibbandis in support 
of the father to F&rvatipur. This was done and Capbun Haly pro- 
ceeded ultimately to Bayagadda iteelf. No reaataace was shown 
him, the son takii^ to fl^^fat the day before. Captain Haly inform- 
ed the Agent that the R&jah's authority was completely gona " He 
" is in great distress and until I gave the order, he could get nothing 
" firom the villagers, not even milk, nor his clothes washed ;" further, 
" his Dewan is very sick from ill-treatment^ and hafi not a wonl to 
say for himself" The old man was urgent for the apprehension and 
removal of bis son ; and proposed that an assistant Agent should be 
settled on the frontier, and that all the principal places in Jeypore 
should be garrisoned by parties of Sibbandis. The Agent began to 
fear that it would be necessary for the Government to step in and 
administer the whole estate, as in ihe case of Farla Eimedy. He 
conceived that it was useless to remove the son only ; as it was now 
evident that the Sirdars and entire people of Jeypore were alienated 
from tbeir Chief 

108. A second recociliaticm waa, however, shortly brought about 
try the son, who sent his &ther a penitent and most submissive 
letter by the hands of some of the R&jah'e servants, whom he had 
pinioned and carried off with him, in his flight from BS>yaga44f^ 
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upon this, for the third time, the Govemor'a Agent set out for the 
frraitier. At the interviews on this occasion, the R&jah quite changed 
his tone. He was ready to appoint a Dewan, acceptable to his son, 
and generally to admit the existence of grievanceB, and disposed to 
redress them. As to his debts, both tiie Rajah and his son agreed to 
the zaft by the Agent of Gunapur, to meet those liabilities from the 
yearly collections, and to pay oflF the arrears of peahcush due to 
Govenimeni The Agent resolved accordingly to do this ; observing 
that if the entire Zamindaty were zafled, he would require the dis- 
trict to be reinforced by an additional Regiment, and to place four 
whole Companies in Jeypore. He proposed, at the same time, that 
a native police officer, with a suitable retinue, should be hereafter 
k^t posted at Gunapur. 

109. For some time afber this last settlement with bis son, tJie 
Rl^ah appeared to have lost all self-control and to have sunk unto 
the deepest abasement He did not return to his capital, but allow- 
ed bis SOD to proceed thither and to conduct all his afiairs. He 
remained behind at li&r&yanapatn&m, deserted by his servants, given 
up to the most besotted sensuality, and subsisting on the charity 
of the villagers, " who were heartily tired of bis residence among 
them." The demands of the creditors, chiefiy Mogul merchants, 
who had supplied the Bijah with shawls, horsee and ele{jiants 
amounted to between 60 and 70,000 Rupees ; but thej- agreed to a 
settlttoaent for 23,000 Rupees, provided the Agent would see them 
paid, by instalments, from the revenue of Gunapur. 

110. Thus ended the Jeypore disturbances of 1849-50. The 
Government appears not wholly to have approved the measures of 
the Agent. They were of opinion that the first attachment of the 
lower taluqs was an extreme act They doubted the earlier accounts 
of the imbecility of the Riljah, for which, they observed, there was no 
proot but the allegations of a hostile faction. They declined to 
admit any pretensions of the son, and were apprehensive that Mr. 
Bmollett's proceedings may have operated as an encouragement to 
that nusguided youth, who, they considered, should have been appre- 
hended and removed They altogether refused to accede to the pro- 
posal to locate a police a£Bcer in the country. 

111. These sentiments were in great measure echoed by the 
Honorable Court of DirectoiB, who objected that " we never had 
-exercised Police control in the Zamindary ;" " that it was cursed with 
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a pesbilentud climate," and that it would be sufiBcient, if without 
meddling in the internal disaensions of such a tract, " we repeUed all 
incumons into the low country." 

112. These viewB were combated by Mr. Smollett in his last 
letter, at considerable length. He thought it discreditable that 
things should be left as they were, in a country fonniug, nominally, 
a portion of this Zillab. He opined that the climate and difficulties 
of access had been always over-estimated, but herein he did not speak 
from experience, as it will be noticed that be never crossed the 
ghauts, which separated Jeypore and the Khond tracts from the 
rest of the province. 

113.' Jeypore matters now slept for five years; when, on the 6th 
February 1855, Captain McViccar, officiating Agent in the hill 
tracts of OrJBsa, brought to the notice of the Supreme QoTemment, 
the existence of the practice of Suttee in the Jeypore district ; and 
that the Rajah, Sri Yikrama Deo, (the old Chief alluded to above) 
" having been questioned on the subject, admitted the frequency 
" of the rite within his territories, but pleaded ignorance of any 
" knowledge either of the unlawfulness of the Act, or of the order of 
" Government prohibiting it" Whereupon the Agent in Vizaga- 
patam was called upon to report. 

114. Mr. Smollett, in reply, recapitulated the events of 1849-50, 
and pointed out that he had very little means of knowing anything 
that was going on in Jeypore ; that he had written to the Bajah on 
the subject, but that the childish old man had not answered him ; 
indeed " no reply really emanating from him need be hoped for." 
Enquiries, howevei; showed that Suttees were both recent and fre- 
quent Adverting to the general state of the country, the Agent 
wentj on to observe that the Zamindnay, owing to the incapacity of 
the Chief for business, was in a state of complete anarchy ; that, now, 
the second son, " Muddea Doo^araz" had seized the Qunapur 
t&luq and was collecting the revenues, having driven out his father's 
servants ; that the only security for life and property would be to 
locate an European Officer in Jeypore proper, and to manage the 
taluqs below the ghauts for behoof of the family until order should 
be restored ; that the people themselves would support Uie authority 
of Government exercised on behalf of, and not employed against the 
interests of the lUjali's family. 
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115. Subsequently to the date of this letter, a commiimcation 
was received from the R&jah, freely admittjng the exiBtence of ' Sut- 
tee ;' pleading iguoiajice of its prohibition, hut stating that, to meet 
the Agent's views, he had directed its discontinuance " by beat of 
tom-tom ;" but as this " is a hiUy country and the people are rather 
savage, the rules will not take effect hut slowly." It was also dis- 
covered by the Officers of the Meriah Agency that in the Jeypore 
country, boya and girls, called respectively " Tooras" and " Toorees," 
were purchased of the indigent classes by the .more wealthy, and 
reared up for purposes of sacriiice. Captain McNeill reported IJiat a 
" Toora" had been delivered up to hini by the Sajah, out of the cus- 
tody of the Raiah'e eldest son (the present Chief) who had supported 
the lad for some years, for the abovementioned purpose. Mr. 
Smollett, however, from enquiries was led to suppose that, though the 
sale of children was common in Jeypore, it was not practised with 
this view. 

116. On the 3rd May 1855, the Qovemment penned their reply 
to the Agent, with reference to his proposals to locate an European 
Officer in Jeypore, and to assume the management of the lower 
taluqa Qovemment were favorable to both plans, but asked for 
further details. Mr. Smollett replied that another military Offitier 
should be attached to the Sibbandi Corps, and nominated at the same 
time to be an Assistant to the Agent for speciid duty in Jeypore, 
and that one hundred rank and file should he added to the Sib- 
bandis. Captain Owen was sent up by the Agent to sound the old 
Bajah about the proposed interference of Government Sri Vikrama 
Deo, however, preferred to communicate directly with the Agent, 
whom he shortly addressed in a long letter, promising to put a stop 
to all the crime of the country, declaring hia competence to rule, and 
deprecating earnestly the introduction of the Officers of Government 
for the purpose, 

117. Meanwhile, the Rajah's younger son, who, as stated above, 
had seized upon Gunapur, had been expelled the country by his 
elder brother, and had fled to Yizianagram. On the 6th August 
1855, the Agent reports that be had clandestinely returned ; that 
his return had been the signal for hostilities between the two 
parties ; that a severe fight had taken place, wherein several parties 
were wounded by musketry, and that the Government Amin had 
now taken charge of the tsluq. The Rfljah's younger son removed to 
Vizagiqwitani, 
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118. Ultimately, od tlie 10th July 1855, the Qovemmeitt autho- 
rised the Agent to assume " the control, hoth police and revenue, of 
the tracts above the ghauts, the t&luqs below being managed by the 
agency direct." It was however immediatdy objected by Lord 
Dalhouaie, who was then at Ootacamnnd, that " to do so, may 
" involve the British Qovemmeut in a protracted jtmgle and hill 
" war, such as that of Gumsur," and the Governor General was further 
of opinion, that if the management of the country were once under- 
taken by Government it could never with propriety be abandoned. 
Nor on a re-consideration of these views, did His Lordship see reason 
to abandon them. The Secretary was directed to state " that the 
" assumption of the management of a hill Zamindary covered with 
" jungle, notoriously unhealthy, involving the employment of another 
European Officer and tiie enlistment of Sibbandis and Sowars, 
" appears to his Lordship a measure to be deprecated, unless an 
" imperative necessity should exist for its adoption." But as the 
attachment of Qunapur had been already made " it need not be 
withdrawn." On receipt of these orders, Mr. Smollett addressed the 
Government aa follows : — " I trust I may be permitted to say, that 
I should not have advocated any interference in Jeypore, if I had 
believed the measures contemplated were calculated to lead the 
Government into any military operation whatever. I do not believe 
it would have been found necessary to fire a shot, in that direction." 

" The reference to Omnsur does not apply to Jeypore. The 
interference in Gumsur originated in a proclamation by the Collec- 
tor that the Zamindar was deposed, and that the estate had escheat- 
ed to Qovemmeut The people espoused the cause of the Zamindar, 
and resisted the Collector, carrying on a desultory warfare for two 
or more years. The arraogements su^ested in Jeypore were for the 
protection of the family, and not for their dispossession, and that 
would have been supported by the inhabitanta The same system is 
now, and has for many years, been in force inParlaKimedy Zamindaty, 
which adjoins Jeypore. This great estate is managed by the 
Governor's Agent with much success, because the owner is not con- 
sidered of capacity sufficient to conduct the management^ and perfect 
order prevails. When the exigency has passed away, the Zamindary 
of Parla Kiraedy will be restored to a competent member of the 
family ; so should Jeypore." 

" Apart from revenue management, I have always held that the 
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Oovemment is bound to provide a police force for the maintenukce 
of order in these Zomindaries. The Zomindar is not responsible for 
the suppression of crime, but the Government ia The introduction 
of police superintendence into Jeypore therefore should be made at 
once, and the establishments should be permanently maintained, 
whether or not the Civil administration is attempted to be supervis- 
ed by the Officers of Gcvemment" 

119. Mr. Smollett also reported that on the attachment of the 
lower taJuqs, " the civil strife which had already commenced 
" between large bodies of armed men ceased as if by magic, and order 
" was restored in that troubled district without the smalleBt 
difficulty." But it does not appear that these remarks were com- 
municated to the Governor-General. 

120. Mr. Smollett was succeeded as Agent by Mr. Beade, who, 
on the 17th December 1857, informed the Oovemment that he was 
about to proceed to Jeypore " to lay the foundations of a radical 
reform ;" but he was strictly cautioned by them " that his visit was 
to be one of enquiry only, and conference with the Bijah, and that he 
was to take no active steps without their |a«vioufi knowledge and 
approval" He was fiirther informed that he should hare made known 
his intention "* in time to have received their instructions on the 
proposed measure, befoi« his depaxtur&" 

121. Mr, Reade submitted bis report in due course. The Govern- 
ment however declined (June 13th 1S59, No. 819) " at present to 
conMder the measures proper to be adopted for the better manage- 
ment of the Jeypore country. They emphatically negatived the 
proposal of a Captain Flint, submitted for favorable consideration 
by Mr. Keade, to rent Ounapur and the lower t&luqs, of the Rljah, 
" there being, in their opinion, strong political and other objections to 
such an arrangement." 

122. The old Zamindar, Sri Vikrama Deo, departed this life on 
the 10th August 1860, and was succeeded by his son, Sri Bamchan- 
dra Deo, the present Bajah. To the enquiry of Government as to 
what hope there was now of an improvement in the administration, 
the Agent (Mr. Fane) replied there was little or none; and observ- 
ing that, from our experience in the taluqs of Jeypore below the 
ghauts, no reafionable difficulty need be apprehended in establishing 
a police and proper tribunals, he adverted to Mr. Smollett's proposal 
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to locate an Asustant at Jeypore. This was ultimately sanctioned, 
together with tJie location of an Aaaiatant Superintendent of Police 
at the same place, end lieatenant Smith with Captain Oalbniitii, 
arrived there in January 1863. Iliere arenowfour Sub-Jklagistiates 
in Jeypore above the ghauts, viz., at Jeypore, Naorangpur, Mahfcdeo- 
putti and Aur^a with a considerable pohce force ; and in Jeypore 
below the ghants, including the Ehond and Saura hill tracts 
police force with a Sab Magistrate at Qunapur, and another at 
IUyEi£a4^a. With the assiunption of Uie direct administration of 
ihe countiy, the zafi of the five lower taluqs was removed. 

123. The entrance of our police and ma^tracy into the country 
was of course viewed with much hostility by the advisers of the 
Rajah, and it was shortly found necessary to arrest and detain at 
Vizagap&tam under surveillance, two leading malcontents, both 
Ex-Dewans of Jeypore, agreeably to the q>ecial powers vested in the 
Governor's Agent for the repression of the disorderly, under Sec- 
tion VII, Act XXXIV of 1859. As the example was widdy felt, and 
the parties themselves entered into solemn engagements to abstain 
from intriguing against our administration for the future, their 
detention was not a prolonged one, and but one occasion has since 
arisen for a similar exercise of authority. There has been, neverthe- 
less, much arduous and responsible work : — " Truth to say," it was 
remarked by the Agent in his second Report (March 1864<) " we are 
working out in Jeypore an experiment which has never been tried 
before. Eighty years of independent native mis-rule have been 
succeeded at once, without compromise and without any exhibition 
of militaiy or semi-militajy force, by an administration which aims 
at the same completeness as prevails in our oldest provinces. Not a 
shadow'bf their ancient authority remains to ^e B^ah of Jeypore 
and his Chiefs. In the tributary Mehals of Cuttack, in the wilder 
districts on the 8outb-w&><t frontier of Bengal, and, nearer to us still, 
in the Zamindaries of the Central Provinces which marched with 
Je3T>ore, a far different poUcy has always been pursued, and it 
cannot be doubted, whatever the result in efficiency of administra- 
tion in the end, that the Officers who have to work our system have 
incomparably the harder task to perform. That we have met, in 
Jeypore, with no open menace, and with no higher degree of passive 
redstancfl than was reasonably to be expected, is dae first to the 
&ict that we commenced our reforms by restoring to the R&jah the 
five t&luqs of Gunaptu-, of which we assumed the management during 
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the Jcyporc disturbances of 1855-56. This at once aaaured him and 
hisfullowers that our object was not nnnexatioa. It is due, secondly, 
perhaps, to the success of last year's tour, in the course of which 
every chieftain of note waa visited, and a knowledge of the nature 
and difficulties of the country acquired ; but it is doe, lastly and 
principally to the fortitude and temper with whi<th the Junior 
Assistant (Lieutenant Smith), and the Assistant Superintendent of 
Police (Captain Galbraith) have met all the difficulties of a new and 
isolated position, in the midst of much sickness, discomfort and 
privation." 

124. Two outbreaks of the hill Saura tribe, who inhabit the 
mountainous country lying between Qunapur and Pedda Kimedy 
must be briefly recorded. The first occurred in July 1864 ; it waa 
occasioned by the hasty and improper arrest of one of the Gomangoes 
or headmen of Puttasinghi by an Inspector of Pohce. The villagers 
fell upon the police, murdered several of the party and rescued the 
Gomango. The outrage was entirely unpremeditated and originated 
with tlie people of Puttasinghi alone ; but blood once shed, the 
entire Saura community for a time seemed determined to make 
common cause against us. In the November following, a combined 
force of Giuijam and Vizagapatam poUce marched into the countiy, 
destroying Puttasinghi, with sundry villages in its neighbourhood, 
and otherwise punishing the insurgents ; while, about the same time, 
a considerable number of the actual murderers was captured by the 

■ Bajah of Jeypore and bis Dewan, who received some valuable pre- 
sents from Government, in acknowledgment of their servicea Five 
of the prisoners were hanged at the foot of the ghaut, and nine 
transported for life ; orders were at the same time passed to station 
a strong police guard at a central place in the Saura hills, at the 
beginning of the cold season or towards the end of 1865. 

125. In moving up to take this position, the ■police were once 
more attacked, and it was found necessary to beat a retreat down 
the ghaut, which was effected in good order and without loss. A 
lai^r force was then assembled, and after a brief but harassing cam- 
paign, the selected post was firmly occupied in January 1866. The 
Sauras have returned peaceably to their homes, and no further 
trouble b anticipated. Three ringleaders, on this occasion, were 
transported for life. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE. 

SECTION I.-JUDICIAL, MAGISTERIAL AND REVENUE 
COURTS. 

1. The establishment of the Agency m 1839, aad the subsequent 
contractions of its limits have been described in Section XIII of 
Chapter III. The Civil and" Session Court of the ZiUah sita at 
Vizagapatam. The criminal work b found very formidable, and it 
will probably shortly be deemed necessary, in justice to parties to 
Civil suits, to appoint a Principal Sudder Amln to the district. 
Subordinate to the Civil Court, there are sis Munsif Courts, viz: 1, 
Rftyavaram (shortly to be transferred to Yellamanchili); 2, Vizaga- 
patam; 3, Bimhpatam; 4, Vizianagram; 5, Rsjsm (near Pilconda); 6, 
Parvatipur, A Munsirs jurisdiction extends to actions for the 
value of Rupees 1,000 and up to Rupees 60 he has tie powers of a 
Small Cause Court.. 

2. The Civil Judge and his Munsi& disposed of 

7,633 suits in the year 1864 
7,778 „ „ 1865. 

The value of the property at issue in the suits pending at the 
close of these years averages seven kcs of Rupees. 

3. The operations of Village Munsifs (Regulation IV of 1816) for 
the same year were, 

1864— Cases disposed of. 538 

1865 „ „ 621 

4. Village Punchayeta (Regulation V of 1816) hardly exist, except 
that both parties, in boundary and other suits, under Regulation XII 
of 1816, before the Collector, occasionally agree to refer their cloima to 
Buch tribunals. If either party wishes it, the Collector can refer 
the dispute to a District Punchayet (R^ulation VII of 1816) to be 
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aaeembled by the District Kfunsif. The entire number of suite dis- 
posed of by PuuchayetSj village or district, in the ZiUah of Vissga- 
patam ajuounted, 

In 1864 to 12 

In 1865 to 23 

6. The distinction between these two kinds of Punchayet is, that 
Village Punchayeto have cognizance of suits for money or other 
personal property only, while district Funchayets embrace landed 
property as well; in neither case is the jurisdiction limited to any 
particular amount. The limit of a Village MunsiTs jurisdiction is 
ten Rupees, and the suit must be for money or personalty ; but as an 
arbitrator he can decide, with the same restriction, suits to the value 
of 100 Rupees. 

6. Under Act XXIV of 1839, the Collector of the district, as 
Agent to the Governor of Fort St George, is the Civil and Session 
Judge for the Agency tracts. The criminal work is tolerably heavy : 
in 1865, the first year in which the Agency limits ware contracted 
to the base of the hills, the number of persons arraigned before the 
Agent was 76 against 101 in 1864. The principal crimes are murders 
and other culpable homicides ; altogether, seventeen public executions 
have been carried out in the hills, since the year 1863, when the 
Agency OflScers and the police commenced entering upon the occu- 
pation of the country. These examples have been very effectual, and 
were certainly much needed by the lawless population we found 
ourselves in contact with. 

7. Early in 1864, a hasty, ill-oonsiderad proposal was made to 
establish Courts of Civil Justice in the Jeypore country ; the history 
of which is as follows ; we quote from the Agent's Report on the 
Administration of the year 1865 : — " The Inspector General of PoUce, 
on the 26th January 1864, when we had been just one year in the 
country, reported to Government that the police arrangements had 
been perfected, and that it only remained to place two or three 
qualified Munsifs there, for the administration of Civil Justice, he 
(Mr. Robinson) being " satisfied that no country more urgentiy 
required the means of obtaining justice, between man and man, than 
Jeypore" This proposal being referred to me, I deprecated it as 
altogether inexpedient ; I showed that the triumphant tone adopted 
by the Inspector General ww hardly justified by the actual facta, 
and, partly for the iiif<mnation of Government, and partly fw lus 
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own, (for Mr. Robinson has not at any time set hia foot in Jc^ore) 
I Bummed up, what I had already in my first report described in 
detail, the salient chaiacteriBtics of the country and of the wild races 
by whom it 19 tenanted." 

" I had the good fortune, on this occasion, to obtain the concur- 
rence of Qovemment in my views. The Governor in Council defers 
" to the arguments advanced in the 29tfa paragn^h of Mr. Carmichael's 
" Report, against the establishment, at present, of Courts of Civil 
" Justice in the Jeypore country. It appears to be questionable, 
" with reference to the state of things described io that report, 
" whether the time has yet come for the establishment of such 
" Courte. For the present, the district and village headmen should 
" be incited to settle small disputes of a civil nature. In such a 
" community the disputes regarding the title to property cannot be 
" important or numerous, and the mediation of neighboum (or Pun- 
" chayets) under the supervision of the headmen is, in the opinion 
" of the Government, the best mode of adjusting them at present" 

The forgoing order is dated the 13th September 1864, but on 
the 3rd June 1865, or in a period somewhat under nine months, the 
Government, propno motu, as it would appear, and without, so far 
aa I am aware, any further indication of the views of the original 
projector, the Inspector General of Police, on the subject, pronounce 
the absence of these same Courts " a very unsatisfactory state of 
things." 

" Tbia rapid change in the opinion of the Government, I trust I 
may say without offence, has a good deal perplexed m& When I 
proceeded on my hill tour in December 1864, 1 took the Government - 
Order of September with me, and requested the Assistfuat Agent at 
Jeypore, Lieutenant Smith, to ascertain, through the Dewaji, the 
number of petty suite actually referred to the arbitration of local 
Punchayets in the Jeypore country during the year 1865. These 
inquiries were made, and the result laid before me when I reached 
Jeypore in Februaiy last. The total number of such suits was 293, 
of which 20 only r^nained undisposed of at the end of the year." 

'* Here then, we see in actual working, the ancient primitive 
system of India, adjudication by Punchayets ; a system which so 
approved itoelf to Munro, MALCOtH, and other eminent adminis- 
trators, that they were in iavor of its universal restoration. Without 
however entering into that question, there is no difficulty in show- 

32 
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ing tha^ it is a Byetem eminently suited for the' epfu-ae and nigged 
population of these hills. The indigenous tribes that inhabit the 
mountainous belt of countiy, between the Uahanadi and Godavari 
rivers, undoubtedly belong to one great family, of wbi(^ the Khonds 
are the most prominent branch. The system of Government, establish- 
ed amongat this semi-barbarous people, is described by Macphekson, 
who probably knew as much about them as any British functionary 
before or since, to be " as purely patriarchal as that of any people to 
" which accurate observation has extended." There is |the patriarch 
of the tribe, of sub-divisions of tribes and of villages, aided and con- 
trolled by the elders of the community. The moral influence of tho 
patriarch and elders is found entirely sufficient in the adjustment of 
all differences between members of the same tribe. Where ike feud 
affects sepaxate tribes, a settlement becomes more difficult. In former 
days, it would probably have been eflected by a stand-up fight 
between the forces of the disputants. Now, it would be the duty 
of the Magistrate to intervene, to refer it to a jury of unprejudiced 
persons, (who would examine the witnesses and parties under the 
sanction of the oaths or ordeals which find favM* with the com- 
munity) and to enforce their ded^on. But occafdon for the exercise 
of this authority occurs so ru«ly that it is unnecessary to say more 
on the subject, except that of all p<»sible tribunals, a regularly 
constituted Civil Court appears to be the most open to objection." 

" There is another point of view. Civil Courts, I have shown, are 
not wanted, the petty claims and trivial quarrels that arise being 
adjusted by the Punchayets, who, besides administering justice, 
always make a point of reconciling the parties, a matter of infinite 
consequence in a society like Jeypore ; and the tribal disputes 
requiring prompt and decisive action, suitable to the emei^ncy, on 
the part of the Magistracy. But though Civil Courts would be 
inoperative in the one case and are unnecessary in the other, there 
remains one thing that they would be effectual for. They would 
enable the grasping, knavish, sordid Telugu usurer to fix his talons 
in the vitals of the petiy Chiefs and headmen of the hill community. 
With these simple gullible clients, he would soon drive a veiy good 
trade, in the course of which crops would be attached, anoent 
patrimonies sold over the heads of the prc^rietors, and the pTo[Hie- 
tors themselves thrown into jaiL A few years of a r^pim^ like this 
would end, as they ended amongst the Sonthals. We should have 
a general iuBunectiim, accompanied with atrocities to which the late 
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outbreak In Oaiijam aS'ords no parallel. This is my unqualified 
belief, I must therefore be permitted again to ui^ that things be 
allowed to remain as they are. Until the country ia in a very 
different condition from what it is at present, it will suffice to 
encourage and promote the system we find, the system of Pun- 
chayets, which entirely meets the wants and requirements of the 
bulk of the community. Should cases of any special importance 
arise, the European Officers of the Agency will intervene, or the 
Native Magistrate will be authorized by the Agent to do so." 

8. This reference elicited the following order, which it is hoped 
will set the question at rest for the nest quarter of a century, at 
least— (Pro. Govt, Judicial, No. 909, 7th June 1866.) 

" Adverting to the Agent's arguments against the establishment 
of Courts of Civil JustitJfe in the Jeypore country, it seems sufficient 
to observe that the Government did not press for any immediate 
change in the mode of settlement by arbitration, which they had 
previously decided was best suited to the existing state of things 
among the communities concerned. They simply desired, as they 
still do, that the question of the eventual establishment of regular 
Courte should not be lost sight of." 

9. There are fourteen Sub-Magistracies in the Zillah^a^ and six 
in the AgQucyfb). 

(1) Golgondah — JTcwM NursipatanL Vizianagram. 
Sarvasiddhi — Kasha Yelaman- ChipurapiUl 

chili. Qajapatinagaram. 

(2) Viravilli— .ffaaM Chtf^avaram. (4) Rilconda. 
AnkapillL Bobbili. 
Vizagapatam. (5) SfiJib. 

(3) SrungavSrapuk<$(a. (6) Psrvatipur. 
Bimlipatam. 

(7) Gunapur. I Mahadeoput(i. 
Eayagad4«- Naorangpur. 

(8) Aura<Jar— ^<w6«i Padava. [ Jeypore. 

(1) includes the hill Muttas of Golgondah, under the Agency. 

(2) includes a few Agency villages, on the slopes of the ghaut 

(3) includes the bill Zamindary of Kasipur, under the Agency. 
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(4) includes the MuttSs of Pilconda, under the Agency. 

(5) includes a few Agency villages on the steps of the ghaut. 

(6) includes the Alamanda and NsHyanapatnam faun^Ss of 

Jeypore, under the Agency. 

(7) includes the hill tracts of the Kurupam and M^rangi Zamin- 

daries, which continue under the Agency. 

(8) includes hill ' Mftdgole' and hill ' Finchipenta.' 

10. The head-quarters of the Magistrate is Vizagapatam ; the 
Principal Assistant r^des at Narsipatam ; the Senior Assistant at 
Parvatipur ; these two AssistantB are also gazetted as Assifltanta to 
the Agent. The Aasistajit Agent is not assistant to the Ma^strate ; 
be lives at the town of Jeypore ; there is generally an Assistant 
Magistrate besidea The present Senior Ajnistant and the Assistant 
Agent are both Militaty OfSceni ; the former has qualified tinder the 
Statute, and his appointment as Senior Assistant in the ' Regulation' 
portion of the district, has received the sanction of the Secretary of 
State. 

11. The criminal work coming, before the several descriptions of 
Courts, is shown in the annexed Memo., for the last two years : — 
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12. The Code of Crinunal Pi-ocedure does not alter or effect the 
jurisdiction or procedure of Heads of villages, under the Madras 
Regulationa, which give these functionaries power, in assaults and 
other inconsiderable offences, and in-petty IJiefla, to lodge the culprit 
for twelve hours in the village choultry, or, if he be of low caste, to 
place him in the stocks for six hours. 1,327 cases were reported in 
1865, ae disposed of by Heads of villages. 

13. It remains, now, to describe the opemtious of the Collector 
and his Assistants, as Judicial Officers. 

By the Madras Code (Re^. VII of 1828,) a Subordinate, or Assist- 
ant, Collector in charge of a particular division of a district has ex 
officio authority to ezennse, within the division under his charge, " all 
" the powers granted to Collectors by the regulations now in force, 
" or that may be hereafter enacted, unless the contrary shall be 
"expressly declared in any regulation;" but his proceedings are 
subject, in aU cases, and in the fullest maimer, to the superintend- 
ence, control and revision of the Collector. 

14. Regulation XII of- 1816. — Claims to lands or crops, the 
validity of which depend on the determination of an uncertain and 
disputed boundfuy or land mark, &11 under this enactment ; (2) dis- 
putoB respecting the occupying, cultivating and irrigating of Und, 
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which may arise between ZammdafB and their ryota. If the defend- 
ant denies the truth of the plaint, the matter is to be referred to a 
Vilhige Punchayet, if both parties agree to such reference ; or to 
Dbtrict Punchayet, if either party desires it. The decision in eitiier 
case is carried out by the Collector. This regulation is not oftrai 
caUod for. 

15. EwJULATioM V OF 1822. — This is now superseded by the 
Madras Council's Bent Kecovery Act, No. VIII of 1865, (brou^t into 
force on let January 1866,) the provisions of which have been set 
forth in the Section ' Landlord and Tenant', mtprd. 

16. Keoulation IX OF 1822.— This enables Collectors to take 
cc^nizance of malveraation in revenue affairs; but prosecutions in 
such eases are now generally preferred under the Indian Penal Code. 

17. Kegulation VI OF 18S1. — This provides that all cImbis to 
the possession of, or succeafiion to, hereditary village offices, or to the 
enjoyment of any of the emoluments annexed thereto, shall be adjn- 
dicable by Collectora alone. The Collector may require any of the 
resident native inhabitants of his district to sit with him as Asses- 
sors, or may refer Uio claim to Native AsBflssors for investigation. 
The office of Village Kamam (accountant) inZamindaries is not with- 
in the scope of tiiis r^^nlation. Such Karoams cannot be dismissed 
from their offices, except by the sentence of a Civil Court (Section Y, 
Regulation XXIX of 1802.) On the death of any of his Eanuuna, 
the Zamindar, in nominating a sncceasor, must select one of the iamily, 
if it supplies a fit and proper person. If from minorify or other 
sufficient cause, the hefra are all inc^iaoitated, he may appoint an 
outsider. 
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18. Statement of Judicial Caeea disposed of by tlie CoUeetor 
and the Aasiatanta during the years 186-1-65. 
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SECTION II,-JAILS. 
19. The old Zillah Jail was situated within the Vizagapatam 
fort, in a very confined site ; it waa formerly a factory. In 1839 
an upper story was added, for the accommodation of the Subordinate 
Court of Chicacole ; this is the present Court house of the Civil imd 
Session Judge of the district. The dimensions of the Jail were 
altogether insufficient, and the ventilation extremely faulty. Never- 
thel^, up to the year 1862, the rate of mortality was very mode- 
rate, less indeed them in any other Jail of the nortiiem division. In 
that year, cholera of a veiy virulent type hroke out amongst the 
prisoners ; they were moved out into tents, when the disease imme- 
diately stopped. After the premises had been thoroughly scr^wd 
and cleaned, and the ventilation greatly improved, the convicts were 
moved in again. They were healthy for a time, when the sickness 
appeared in a still more virulent form. Fresh prophylactic measures 
were adopted, but only with the same temporaiy degree of success. 
The building was then formally condemned ; an estimate for a new 
Jail outside the town was sanctioned, and the prisoners, meanwhile 
removed into sheds, where their health has been good, except when 
over-crowded, 

SO. The present* number of prisoners is i4£f. Some of these 
are awuting transportation ; others, whose sentence of imprisonment 
extends ovw twelve months, will be removed to the new Central 
Jail of Bajahmundiy, when it is finished ; oUieis, hill men, will be 
sent to the new prison at PSrvatipur, which was constructed with 
a view to its providing accommodation for one hundred Jeyporeans 
(the present mortality amongst this class when confined in a Jail on 
the coast being truly deplorable) ; hut from the rules now in force 
for securing increased space per man, it will not suffice for more 
than seventy-five. The new Zillah Jail provides accommodation for 
one hundred and sevenly-two. 

21. Persons sentenced by tbe Magistracy to one month's impison- 
ment and under, are confined in the ' Subaidiaiy Jails' attached to 
the taluq Magistracy Court-houses, where they are locked-up in the 
cells all day and night, except when allowed to come out for their 
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mealfl and other necessary purposes. Working them outside the 
walls has been prohibited, tlie Police force nob having sufficient men 
to guard them while so engaged, and it is difficult to devise any 
other means of employing them. 

In round niunbeis, prisoners so disposed o^ amounted last year to 
one thousand, the average term of imprisonment being a fiaction 
under ten days. Each prisoner costs two Annas a day. 



SECnOH ni.-POLICB AST) CRIME. 
fCommmicated bg CArrAn TmniAKT, D«py. Inipr. 0««i of Poliee.) 

22. The Inspector General of Police visited the District of Viza- 
gapatam, early in i^e year 1861, and, in communication with the 
Agent and Uagistrate, fiamed estimates for the Constabulary of the 
district. 

The Police Act, No XXIY of 1861, waa extended to this district 
by a O. No. 739, dated 7th June 1861. 

The Superintendent of the District Police Force commenced oper- 
ations in Jnn% and before the close of the official year, the entire 
district below Uie ghauts was occupied by a force of one thousand, 
six hundred men. 

The Sibbandi Corps, which replaced the detachments of the regu- 
lar Army, was incorporated with the Conetabulary; and a consider- 
able numbw of the old police establishment joined the new force. 

S3. The district is arranged into twenty-one divisions, over each 
of which is an Inspector, who on an average has charge over five or 
six police stations. In each station is a Head or Deputy Constable 
with a party, or sub-party of Constables. 

.There is, on an average, one police man to every one thousand 
inhabitants, and to twdve square miles of the country. The Inspec- 
tor's ranges are in u«a &om three hundred to nine hundred square 
miles. The entire cost of the Constabulary is under two Annas of a 
Kupee per head of the population. 

Tabls 
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The accompaDying S^tement shows the sanctioned strength of 
thb Constabulary of tho district. 
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24 In 1862 the Agent, acoompaoied by the Snperintendeat, proceed- 
ed into the Jeypore Zamindaiy. PreTious to their amTal no attempt 
had been made to introduce any system of police into the country 
which had been hitherto a terra incognita. Heinous crime had gone 
unchecked, and there was little security to either life or property. 

At the commencement it was found necessary to move into the 
country with a considerable body of the .low country Conatabulary, 
but in consequence of the inclemency of the climate, these men. had 
to be relieved by local material 

In commencing work in this district, the Superintendent had to 
proceed with caution. The innovation of a Civil' Police was natu- 
rally regarded with distrust by the Bajah, and through fear of 
incurring the displeasure of their chieftain, the people would not 
come forward for enlistment. The usual amount of exaggeration 
and disbelief in our mission liad to be contented with, but, in spite 
of local impedimenta and a malarious climate, the police have now 
taken a strong hold of the country. 

The disturbances in the Saura Malyahs which occurred in August 
1864 and December 1865 are the only occasions on which the police 
have come into actual collision with any considerable portion of the 
hill population. 

In May 1865, part of Jeypore, consisting c^ the t&luqs of Aurad^ 
Hahadeoputti, Naorangpor, and Jeypore with Ualkaogirri, became 
a separate police district The Qunapur tsluq (which comprises 
the hill Khond and Saura tracts) and that o£ Bfiyaga^^B- remain 
attached to the Vizagapatiun Fohce District. 
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25. Town Police is supplied in tiie tiae» laige towns of Yizaga- 
patam {ffwm Wattur) Bimlipotaa and VizLanagram. These parties 
are worked on the principle of the Metropolitan police, namely, one- 
third on duty by day, and two-thirds by night. By the Town 
Improvement Act of 1865, the Municipal funds will provide 75 per 
cent, of the cost of maintenance of the Town Police, which is still to 
form part of the Qeneral Police Force of the Presidency, enrolled 
under Act XXIV of 1859. 

26. Chime. — ^A short comparative Statement of four years crime 
is inserted here for lacility of reference. 
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27. The above statement shows that the numberofcaBes reported 
of violmt crime, against persons and property, has increased. 

Murder. — In respect to murder, it should be borne in mind that 
the number of cases does not tdl either for or agunst the efficiency 
of a police. The real test is the nnmber <£ cases detected and 
persons convicted. In 1862, one case in seven was detected ; in 
1865, one case in twenty-seven was detected. 

Dacoity and Bobbery. — Dacoity and robbeiy are crimes almost 
unknown in this district, the few cases that occur are mostly of a 
trivial character, and are principally committed by Sauras. The 
detection of such casee ia attended with much difficulty. The police, 
until lately, were not in a position to follow the robbers into their 
moimtain fastnesses. 

Bv/rglary and Thefta.~--Ia respect to burglary and thefts, the 
returns show an increased number of cases reported. It is believed 
that the real cause of this increase is not that there is more crime, 
but that crime is better reported. This opinion is home out by the 
fact that there ia not a proportional increase in the value of property 
stolen. The number of casee of receiving stolen property has steadi- 
ly increased ; this shows an improvement in the working of the 
police. An increasing number under the head of Beceiving Stolen 
Property, is sure to be followed up by a corresponding decrease 
under the heads of Burglary and Thefts. 

28. The Criminal Returns show that a steady improvement in 
the prevention of crime is* perceptible. As a detective agencr^ the 
police are undoubtedly deficient. In the Metropolitan police there 
only a few true detectives in the entire force of nearly six thousand 
men. The quiet patient diligence and ready resources of a true 
detective are rarely met with, even in England ; and in this coimtry, 
where crime carries with it less disgrace, and a Constable's efforts are 
paralyzed if he is not allowed to look to the prisoner for supplying 
the evidence against himself, skill in detection will be for some time 
to come but of a slow growth. 

29. Every member of the force, however, now undei^oes a tc^lar 
course of instruction, which in time must be productive of good 
restdts. Even now, the police seldom err through actual ignorance, 
and year by year, as the force gains a closer knowledge of the 
criminal population, they become more skilful in drtectioQ. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Kf^tOi 

£EV£NU£. 

SECTION L-LAND BEVENUB. 

1. The luid Tereiiue of Yizagapaiom is within a fraction of 
thirteeo lacs; of which nearly ten lacs are paid by the Zamindors, 
the Honorable the MaJiamjah of Yiziaoagram alone contributiDg one- 
half of this amount. In seaaonable yeaiB, the ryotwary t&luqs of 
Golgondah and Sarraaiddhi bring in eomething over a lac and threC' 
quarterB. A lac and a quarter are yielded by " rents for more than a 
year," of which Arbatlinot and Ca pay Rupees 1^0,000. The quit- 
rent fixed on loams by the Commission, comes to about Rupees 46,000. 

2. The last Return, dated 7th of September 1864, showing the 

cultivation of special products, gives acres under sugar-cane, 

under cotton and under indigo cultivation A detail- 
ed statement will be found in the Appendix, but it is believed that 
the preparation of such statistics are not undertaken in the Zamin- 
daries with any degree i^ care. 

3. The two Qovemiuent t&Iuqs consist, as has been already 
observed, of portions of lapsed Zamindaries. The lands were never 
at any time surveyed, not even after the roughest method. We ceJI 
upon the lyota to pay what they paid for their forms at the time of 
the lapse ; and for newly occupied lands, the rate paid by the adjmn- 
ing land of tiie same class is chained. The Government have recentiy 
ordered that these taluqs, having first been demarcated and survey- 
ed by Officers of the Survey Department^ shall then be assessed by 
the Collector, cm the principle of an equal division of the net pro- 
ceeds of the several classes of land between the Government and the 
ryot ; and that the commutation of the shaxe to on annual money 
payment shall be determined by a reference to the market prices 
for a series of years. 

4. The revenue £rom wet lands in these tsluqs is Rupees 1,26,000 
against 60,000 Rupees, from dry lands. The irrigation works are 
tolerably extensive, but are not maintained in efficient repair, which 
leads, in bod seasons, to, tiie necessity of considerable ' Remissions' 
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being granted to the ryots. The foUoviog account of the chief 
sources of irrigation is given in a Report of Mr. Longley, l&te Prin- 
ciple Assistant : — 
5. The main sources of irrigation sxe : — 

(1) The Varldianadi \ p. 

(2) The Sharadanadi ) ^^^ 

(3) The Koraorarohi Ara \ , , 

(4) The Kondakirla Ava I ^ 

G. The V&r&hanadi river rises in the hills, twenty miles to the 
north west of Nursipatam, takes a south-easterly direction for 
about forty-five miles, and empties itself into the sea at Wattada. On 
this river are three anicuts, belonging to Govenunent ; and four, 
belong^g to the proprietors through whose lands the river flows. A 
new and important anicut, about eighteen miles from the head of the 
river, and within a mile aod half of Nursipatam, has been completed. 
It is caDed the Gubbada anient, and was designed to irrigate about 
four thousand acres of land at Kaisipatam, Balegolum, and BodapiUy, 
the greater part of which is now waste. The benefits of this work, 
it is now believed, were greatly over-estimated ; however, besides 
increasing (in whatever degree) the revenue of the tftlui], it will be 
a great boon to the people of NursipatAm, by bringing water to their 
latge tank, and ensuring a supply of water for cattle all the year 
round ; for the supply at the Gubbada is never failing. 

7. The chief source of irrigation is the Sh&rad&nadi, which rises 
in M&dgole, and takes a south-westerly direction through the Nursi- 
patam taluq, flowing past the large towns of Aokapilli and Kasim- 
kota, through the extensive paddy fiat of t>inula, and empfying itself 
into the sea at Wattada. On the river depends the irrigation of the 
southern portion of the ryotwary taluqs. 

8. The Sharadanadi is crossed by six anicuts (the principal one 
is at Dimila) leading o^ to various channels. The two remaining 
sources of irrigation are the magnificent avss (or lakes) of Komo- 
ravolu and Xondakirla, &e first, situated in the north-west of the 
tftluq, the second, on the south-east. These two lakes always hold 
suflicient water to give the paddy crop one good wetting, in case the 
Kovemb^r rains fail Tery few of the many laxge tanks in the tsluq 
depend upon the rain, which falls in the plains, to supply them. 
They are mostly fed by Tiill streams and supply chaimels, £rom the 
rivere and lakes. There ate five hundred and sisty tanks and thirty- 
three channela 
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SBCrriON II.-ABKABL 

9. This it«m of revenue, which is derived from the njanuiac- 
ture and sale of inebri&ting Uquocs, is fanned out in twenty dis- 
tricts, each district being contemuDOus with a taluq, presided over 
Igr a Tahsildar or Sub-Magistrate. At the option of the renter, the 
rent is paid in the taiuq, or at the Collector'a Treasury. The present 
lease Is for two years, cotamencing with the current Fusly, July 
Ist. 1276 (A.D. 1866.) The total rent, for the twenty taluqs, is 
Rupees 1,02,160 per annum. This is a great increase on former periods, 
the lease having at no time come up to 70,000 Rupees. In round 
numbers, there are oiw tJiousand aod five hundred stills, as mai^ 
toddy shops,, and about two thousand arrack shops. The follow- 
ing account o£ the manufacture has been given us by Mx. J. A. C 
Boswell, C. Sw 

Palma and mam^acbwre of Toddy, and Arradc. 

10. Toddy, the fermented juice of tJie palm, is in this part of the 
country extracted from the following descriptions of palms. It is 
drawn from the pajmyra> (BoaAssus FLABELLiF0Kia8)Telnga, TaM; 
by cutting off the top of the forming bud, and collecting tiie juice 
that issues ixom it in a pot hung under it. This bud is freshly cut 
every day, as long as it lasts. Toddy is also drawn irom. the wild 
date, (EuTE stlvestbis) Telugu, Ita; and from the sago palm, 
(Cabtota usens) Telugu, JUaguchettu; (the latter only above tha 
ghauts) by tapping the trees, below the leaves, and inserting a 
paJmyra leaf to draw off the juice, as it oozes out into a chatty hung 
below. Toddy is not drawn from, cocoauut trees here, as it is in 
Uadras. There are but few of them in this t^uq, and no beetlenut, 
(Abeca catbchu) Telugu, Pdka ehettu. Arrack, the country spirit, 
is here usually distilled from toddy or rice, or fiwm the flower of 
Bassia LATIF0I4A; Telugu, Ippa ehettu. It is also distilled from 
various oereajs ag chamalu, ragM, kajnlnt, korralu, and ckolitTJi, 
but such spirit is considered very inferior, and its manufacture not 
zemnn8mtiy& The following i& a brief aosount of the method 
usually empl<^ed in distilling. A quaiotU^ of coarse rice is first 
steeped in water over night and placed the next monting in aa 
earthen pot, having a hole at the bottom of it with a anve of wicker- 
wxnrk ; T^ugo, SUM, for straining off the water. This pot is placed 
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over another larger one containing vater, and, to prevent tlie escape 
of the steam, the seam where the two vessels touch each other, is 
closed all around with cow-dung. Fire is then pat under the lower 
pot, and the water in it is boiled for about six hours, freeh water 
being poured from time to time into the upper vessel, which contains 
the rica Then the rice is taken out and thrown on a mat to cool ; 
and to it is added a componnd of certain epicea and drugs, previouBly 
prepared, in the proportion of half a tolah weight to thirty seers of 
rice. The following is a list of the correct ingredients in this com- 
pound, showing the proportion of each, but some of these ue fre- 
quently not easily procurable and are omitted :— 

NaUa uppi ... Copparia «epiano (root) 1 seer. 

Telia chitramfilam ... Flwmhago (do.) 1 do. 

BatJ^u mudi ... (not identified) (bark) 1 da 

Nflatiiji ... CurcuUgo orckioidea (root) ^ do. 

' Nela jtdi ... BalioyoerTtivm polyamdirvm, (root) J do. 

Arevelaga ... {Feronia elephamtwrn f) (baik) ^ do. 

Filli t^galu ... Urtica tuberoaa (root) \ da 

Ala sugandi ... Semideemua IiuUeus (root) } do. 

Isana ... Aristolochia Jndiea (root) } do. 

Pa^a ... Ciaeampetoe parcwa (root) J do. 

Varag^ki ... Toddalea cusuleata (bark) J do. 

Konda, kasivinda . . . Caaaia aophora (root) ^ do. 

Nfla tappida ... JElytrevria crenata (root) J do. 

Nalla jldipikkalu ... Semeoarpus ATutcaTdvwm (nuto) 1 da 

Tatjikayalu ... Termincdia BeUerica (nuta) 1 da 

Lavangalu ... Myriatiea aromatica (cloves) i do. 

Yalakolu ... Ca/rdamomv/m officmaMa (cardamu m s) j do. 

Jftjik&ya ... Myrigticameaekota {nxiitaega) J do. 

HppaUm6du ... Piper lorigvm (root) | do. 

Pippallu ... Do. (seeds) \ da 

Akupatrikam ... (Hwn(vmairmmEucalyptoideo0.ea,vea)ldo. 

DumpaiSshtram ... Qlol^ txxdxonms (root) \ do. 

Konda golugu ... Olyeoarrm Arboea (root) i da 

11. These ingredients are dried and pounded togeUier, and tiien 
kneaded into balls, about the size of a lime, with arrack. T^iese are 
placed in a basket between leaves of CominNia hicihis (Telagu, 
Amvdam) ; and Datura alba (,TeIiigu, Ummetet,) for three days, till 
they become blue, when they are exposed to the air and dried, and 
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than pnt back between the leaves and used as occasion requires for 
distilling. In the manu&oture of spirits, half a tolah being added to 
thirty seers of boiled rice, the whole is left for about twenty-four 
hours in an open basket. By this time fermentation will have com- 
menced, when the rice is taken out and spread on the ground and 
BO left for about a week, when it will have become consolidated into 
a mass. This is broken into small pieces and put into a pot, water 
being added in the proportion of eighty seers to thirty seeis of rice, 
and BO it is left for one day. Thirty seers of best rice are then added 
to it, and the whole boiled together. After this the rice is laid aside 
for ten days, only on the third being opened up and stirred about. 
By this time the fermentation will be sufficiently advanced to be^ 
distiUing. The ferment^ mass is placed in a large earthen pot 
under which fire is placed. Over this another jar is mounted, and 
into this the steam rises as the lower vessel boils ; and as it does, it 
is condensed by the application of cold water to the upper pot, and 
the spirit is drawn away by a tube into another vessel The amtok 
is sometimes doublo-distilled, when it is called FoTigu Sari, 



SECTION III.-SEA CUSTOMS- 

12. For details of receipts of the four ports, for the last five 
official yeara, see Appendix. 

18Gl-«2, Rupees 38,000 

1862-63, „ 33,118 

1863-64, „ 36,382 

1864-66, , 48.849 

1865-66, „ 35,928 

In the last year, there was a pretty general failure of the oil 
seeds crop. 



SECTION IV.- SALT. 
13. Beceipts for five years ; — 

1861-62, Bupeea 3,22,490 

1862-63, „ 3,01,634 

1863-64, „ 3,00,060 

1864-65, „ 3,02,657 

1865-66, „ 3,15,708 

34 
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It. Beian the intKviuctaoiL ol the Fenna»«it SefcUemenl (1S02), 
ihe Company had its salt pans in the Hav^ lands of' the Circais, 
and tii» Zamindara had their own pans beeidea The Compan/a 
paaa vers let out on lease ; the CircarB and the Jaghire (Cbinglepat) 
supplied the whole Presidency ; ihe selling price was from Rupees 
twenty-eight to Rupees thirfy-five per garce*. 

Regulation XXY of 1802 excluded salt from the assets of Zamin- 
daries ; and R^ulation I of 1805, regulated the monopoly. 

The price then fixed was 70 Rupees the garce ; in 1809 it was 
raised to Rupees 105 ; but in 1820, on proof being afforded that 
the enhancement led to smuggling, it was brought down again 
to Rupees 70. 

In 1828, it was once more r^sed to Rupees 105 ; the results were 
watched, and in 1831, it was found tiuit Uie quamtity sold had 
materially decreased ; the revenue was ten lacs a year hi^er. 

in 1814, to compensate f<H- the loss effected by the aboliti<Hi of 
the transit duties, the price of salt was raised from Rupees 1(^ 
to Rupees 180 per garce, or from 14 Annas the maund to Rupees 
one and a half the maund ; however on the earnest representation 
of the Madras Qoremment, the Court of Directors reduced it to 
1 Rupee per maund or Rupees 120 per garce. 

The next change was in 1859, viz.. Rupee 1-2 ; in 1861 it was 
successively raised to Rupee 1-6, and Rupee 1-8; and in March 
1866, to Rupee 1-11 per maund. 

1 5. It has been estimated that about twenty lbs. of salt is the 
average yearly requirement per head of the population. Take six 
individuals as the average of a household ; each household would 
consume lbs. one hundred and twenty of salt. This would cost 
Rupees 2-8 or thereabouts ; but in point of fact, the laborer pays 
the retail shopkeeper, undw the most fiivonible circumstances, half 
as much f^in, and very often double and treble, according to the 
distance of his village from the pans. In a district like this, where 
the means of communication from the coast to the interior are in a 
notoriously backward state, it becomes impossible for the great mass 
of the laboring cdassee, however bettered in their condition of late 



M wdgkt of ft gwM c< Mlt !■ takaa oo an avenge m «nwtl7 120 Indian matmds ; 
od bmig «i(^t7-two and two-Mrentb llw. aToiidapoia. 
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years, to indulge in a condiment bo costly ; they either go without 
salt altogether, or ose earth salt, mixing a litUe water with it and 
straining off the saturated brine into their food. This earth salt 
Ib collected by smugglers &om the different swfunpa, and bartered 
away to the ryots at the rate of four or five seers for one seer of 
ordinary gr^n. Fishermen along the co&at core their fish by rubbing 
in this same saline earth. 

16. There are four pana in this district. Ea/rdea and StUcht' 
ruvu, in the neighbouibood of ViEagapatam, BimMpatam. and Kup- 
pm, ten milea from CSiicacole. The second is to be abcdisfaed wiien 
the new pan at Fentak<Ha near Tocmee, the frontier town of the 
Ood&TBii District, is constracted and in working order. 

ITie KadiT&ram, or manufacturer's hiie, has been lately raised 
from Rupees seven and Annas eight to Rapees nine per garoe 
delivered at the platform. 



SECTION V.-8TAMP8. 

17. Receipts for five years :~- 

1861-62, Rupees. 66,386 

1862-63 „ 81,000 

1863-64 „ 77,875 

1864-66 „ 1,05,272 

1865-66 „ 1,16,402 

In February 1863, the Limitations Act (Na XIT of 1859) became 
applicable to the Agency Courts, whose jurisdiction then included 
seven-eights of the districts. The sale of stamps rose therefore to 
Rupees Sl,00a In June 1863, the Civil Court of Yizagapatam was 
established, and three additional Munsiff Courts were constituted ; 
hence the continned rise in these receipts. 

SECTION VI.-TOTAL REVENUES. 

18. Total Revenoes for ten years : — 

1856-67, Rupees. 15,78,150 

1867-68 „ 15,80,422 

1858-59 „ 16,84,690 

1859-60 „ 15,92,881 

1860-61 „ 16,79,479 

1861-62 „ 19,(©,674 
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1862-63 , 18,29,127 

1868-64 „■ 18,76,703 

1864^65 „ 18,96.812 

1866-66 „ 18,08,587 

Fr6m 1860-61 to 64-66, the Income tax was in operation ; the 
revenue it yielded vaa, on the average of the five y eais, Hupees 83, 
916 per anaum. 

The land revenue, being for the moat paxt from Zamindaiies, is not 
of an expansive nature. The new survey and assessment of the two 
lyotwaiy taluqs will probably add something to the fisc, hut, owing 
to iiiQ system of remissions in bad years, the returns from lands 
BetUed onder lyotwaiy are not to be depended on ; «. g,, we have 
this year remitted upwards of Rupees 40,000, being nearly one-fourth 
of the entire rental 

^e extra sources of revenue show great elasticity, witii the excep- 
tion of salt 

SECTION VII— LOCAL FUNDS. 
19. Local Fu7^da. — The sources of income, here, are ferry rents, 
avenue clippingB, tax on firewood, the public bungalow fund &c, the 
surplus cattle pound fines. The last is the only considerable item, 
yielding in 1865-66 about Rupees 7000. The others are insigni- 
ficant : the bungalow fees yield about 300 Rupees ; not enough to 
cover the pay of the pensioned sepoy and sweeper allowed at each 
building. The difiTerence, and the cost of miscellaneous charges, are 
met by an annual grant from (Tovemment. There are nine public 
bungalows in the district, viz : — 

Vizianagram, Nakkapilli, 

Chittivalasa, Yelamanchili, 

KonBdah, Kasimkota, 

Kottj^&lem Waltair, 

KottaTaJsa^ 
They are all on the old Great Northern Road (as it is called,) 
except the fourth and seventh. 
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CHAPTEE TI. 

TOWNS AND MUNICIPALITIES. 

SECTION I.-THB POPULATION. 
TioB, at the last CennuB,* (1862) amounted to 1,415,652. The 
Mahomedans are entered as 14,857 ; the Christiaiis 1,213 ; the Hindis 
1,400,056. 
The twelve principal towns have populations as follows : — 

Yizagapatam (excluding anburbs) 16,768 

Vifflanagram ----------- 17,019 

AnkapUli 13,817 

Bimlipatam - 6,912 , 

P&rvatipur - 6,817 

S&liSr 9,292 

Bobbin 11,619 

Piilconda - - - 7,790 

Qazaputinagram ---------- 1,?21 

Nursipatom ----------- 2,597 

Kasimkota - --.- 4,508 

ChfSdavarum 4,194 

Three only of these towns, Vizagapatam, Bimlipatam and Viziana- 
gram, call for any special remark. 

BSCTION II.-THE TOWN OP VIZAGAPATAM (CUM) WALTAIR. 
2. The station is on the coast ; latitude 17° 42' north, longitude 
83° 24' eaai^ in a bquJI bay, the south extremity of which is bounded 
by a promontory, a remarkable bill, some 1,600 feet high, known to 
mwrinera as the " Dolphin's Nose," and its northern extremity by the 
Tillage of Waltair ; the breadth across the bay being about six miles. 
Anotb^ commodious bay, known aa " Lawson's Bay," is found Jiib£ 
beyond Waltfur, flanked to the north, by two picturesque conical rocks. 
- 3. The Fort, as it is called, lies in the south-west part of the bay, 
separated from the " Dolphin's Nose" by a small river, which forms 
a bar, where it enters the sea, but is passable in its present state for 
* An catiiiwt« only, for the hiU tracts. 
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vesaela of two hundred tona, during spring tides. Wtiiin the Fort axe 
the European Infentiy Veteran Company Barracks, the Araenal, tiie 
Session Court House, Church and other public buildinga 

4. The native town adjoins the Fort, on its north and west sides. 
It contains numerous well-built houses ; the main road is a broad 
and busy thoroughfiue. The population of the town, exclusive of 
the suburbs, at the last Census is given at about 17,000 soula; and 
there is no doubt it would be greatei; but for the want of room ; the 
space on which it stands being shut in by a range of sand-hills 
between it and the sea on the one side, and by an extensive swamp 
or marshy estuary, fonned by the aforesaid river, on the other. It is 
fortunate that this swamp, which is about nine miles in drcumfer- 
ence, has a free communication with the sea, by which it is inundated 
at every tide, thereby preventing to a great extent, any offensive 
effluvia. Two ferries ply between the north wid south sides of the 
river, but the town has no suburb to the south of tiie stream. It is 
believed tiiat a highly respected native fiimily, long settled in the 
town, design the erection of a free bridge in this quarter. It would 
be a munificent act of charity. 

5. Beyond the limits of the town is the parade ground, and, to 
the right, the Sepoy liuea On the panide ground, stand the Seg- 
mental Hospital and the Police Superintendent's Head Quarters. 
Between the parade ground and the high road, b Uie newly con- 
structed Government Normal School, lately erected at a cost of 
Bupees 8,000. 

6. Furiiher on in a north-east direction, is the suburb called 
Wahair, extending about three miles along the coast. To this situa- 
tion, which is considerably elevated above Vizagapatam, the Civil 

and Military Officers mnnated some 
* Htdns Hedml Topogmphj, . ™ ^T . . 

Volume IL toriiy years ago. The ciunate* is ex- 

ceedingly salubrious, at all events to 
visiton &om the inland stations during the hot months, and it has 
been more than once proposed to create a Sanitarium there for 
Soldiera firom Nagpore and Hyderabad. It must be added, however, 
that to persons long resident there, the climate is found to be highly 
relaxing, the air being soft, and the prevailing winds generally either 
the south-east wiod or the easterly. I«itd winds are almost unknown, 
pu^icularly during the day, being intercepted by the neighbouring 
hills. The south-west nuns set in about the first we^ of June, and 
run into the north-east monsoon, about the middle of September. 
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Jaaiuaiy... 



February... 



April . 



SJay .. 



July- 



AngoBti... 



3epteml}sr B 



30° 0* The tempemtnre is at the lowest about the 
lOtb, the viud being generally frem the 
uorth-ea«t, Teering totrards the east and 
south-east. The minimum of tite thermome- 
ter is 60°. Heavy dews, weather serene, 
rain* and lightning almost unknown. 
f 1' Not 90 cold as January, though pleasant. 
Heavy dews and occasional fogs through- 
out the month J the sky very clear, no rain 
or lightning: wind north-east, with fre- 
quent changes to the south-east. 

30° 0' The along-shore or south-east wind gets in 
during this month, and renders the aii 
damp and sultry. Sky continues clear, little 
I or no dew. 

30° (y Wind towards the end of the month changes to 
the south-west, and blows with consider- 
able violence. Dew and rain ore almost un- 
known. 
The south-west wind continues with heavy 

C, throughout the month. lAod winds 
for about three days in the month, 
and usually alternate wiUi the sea breeze. 
The south-west rains begin to set in about the 
first week, and become more frequent 
towards the end of the month, and the sky 
is generally cloudy. 
Rain more abundant than in last month, Wind 
from the same direction. lArge masses of 
flying clouds seen in every direction. No sea 
breeze. Lightning and thunder occaaionally. 
Wind more westerly, and the laios are heavier 
Thunder and lightning occur more frequent- 
ly. The heat is much reduced, but the 
calms peculiar to this month are very 
oppressive. Continues cloudy. 
The wind, rain and appearance of the weather, 
continue the same as in August, luitil about 
the IStii, when the north-east rains set in 
partially, and become heavy towards the 
end of the month. Thunder and lightning 
are frequent ; oppressive calms still occur. | 
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1° 0' The north-eaat rains continue Tith great force 
tbrouffhoat this month. The vind hlowB 
very fresh, BometimeB amoimting to a gale, 
and veering in eveiy direction. Thunder 
and lightning occur frequently. Thecloudfi 
assume a heavy appearance. Becomes cool 
towards the end of the month. 

The rains cease about the middle of this month. 
Thunder and lightning seldom occur. The 
sky assumes a clear and serene appeaxance, 
and the weather becomes pleasant. 

The wind still from the notih-east and east. 
The sky has a clear and tranqoil aspect 
Bain and hghtning are seldom known, but 
towards the latter end of the month heavyl 
clouds are often seen. 



7. The unhcalthiness of the town of Vizagapatam, has been much 
^ jj jgjg^ mitigated oflate years by the establish- 
ment of a voluntary Municipal Associa- 
tion, and, it is believed, by the removed of the ZUlah Jail, an old 
Dutch fEictory, situated in the very heart of the population, and of 
angularly defective ventilation. The prisoners vere moved out into 
tents, after a severe outbreak of Cholera, in 1862. A new and 
improved Jail outside the town is noir under construction, and the 
convicts are now in temporary sheds, where their health is generally 
good, (vide Jails.) 

8. The funds of the Municipal Association amounted, last year, to 
Kupees 10,600 and were supplemented by an equal sum Irom Qovem- 
ment. This income is derived from ferries, bandies, and a small 
tax on houses. Similar LDstitutions have been organized at Bimlipa- 
tem and Vizianagram, and are equally flourishing. A commodious 
Municipal Hall has been erected at Vizagapatam, opposite the Post 
Office. A library, reading room, and a young men's literary institu- 
tion are connected with it. 

9. In regard to schools ; besides the Qovemment Nomu^ School, 
which includes a Practising School for boys, there are (1) the Hindi 
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Anglo-Vemacidar School, ■with two handled and seventeen pupils, 
assisted hj a gruLt-ia-aid, but managed entirely by a Committee of 
native gentleman ; (2) the Boman* Catholic School with one hun- 
dred and sixty boys and ^Is ; (3) the R C. Orphanage, attached to 
the Cathedral, with seventy-five girls under the tuition of a Lady 
Superior and several Nuna from France ; (4) the Vizagapatam Male 
and Female Orphan Asylmna, for thirty boys and thirty girls, a 
Protestant Institution in connection with the Church of England, 
to which the Chaplain of the station ia Secretary ; (5) the London 
Mission Orphanage with twenty-five girls ; (6) a small Day School 
under the same management ; (7) the Army School with twenty- 
five boys and thirty girls, near the European Veteran Barracks ; and 
several petty native schools, of an elementary character. 

10. The town boasts a very excellent Hospital and Dispensary, 
built by public subscription in 1859, and maintained up to 1864 by 
the GovCTnment. The Government having then resolved to do no 
more for native hospitals than supply skilled attendance and medi- 
cine, the Honorable the Mahar&jah of Yizianagram came forward 
with the munificent donation of 20,000 Rupees, and thus endowed 
the hospital with funds to diet its sick poor in perpetuity. Adjoin- 
ing the hospital is the Poor House, muntained by the Municipality 
with the aid of private subscriptions, and at some distance further is 
District Lunatic Asylum, kept up by the Government 



SECTION III.-BIMLIPATAM. 
II. The Dutch E^afit India Company appears to have built a fort 
and factory here, about the same time (middle of seventeenth centu- 
ry) as the English Company formed a Settlement at Vizagapatam. 
In the war between England and the Batavian Republic at the close 
of the eighteenth century, tJie Dutch lost all their possessions in 
India. The peace of Amiens (March 27th, 1802) provided for their 
restoration, which was precluded by the early renewal of the war, 
and actual restoration was made in 1819 to the King of Holland, 
agreeably to the convention of the Allied powers in 1814. The 
Dutch then held their territory at Bimlipatam till the 1st of June 
1825, when it was made over by a Dutch Oouuniasioner to the 



* For tha Statditiea of tbe Catholia aod Protoetant Hiwioiu, vide Appendix. 
35 
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Collector, under the op«ntJOD of the treaty of March 1824, between 
his Britaniuc Majesty and the King of Holland ; which provided for 
the cession of the Dutdi places in India^ with the town and forbresa 
of Malacca, in exchange for Bencoolen and all the British Settle- 
ments on the Island of Samatra, to be ceded to Holland, tlie latter 
renouncing all claim on Singapore, and Great Britain on the Island 
of Billeton. 

12. Up to 1846, Bimlipatam was a miserable fishing village. 
About that time, Messrs. Arbuthnot and Co., having obtdnod the 
lease of the FfUconda estate, built a factory at Chittivalasa, a villa^ 
close by, for the conversion of the sugar-cane, the cultivation of 
which they set themselves to develop, into ja^ery. At the same 
time they engaged in other export business, principally oil seeds. 
This trade is now shared by some dozen French and English houses, 
whose representatives have settled in the town. 

13. The tonnage has increased irom 10,701 in 18o2--d3 to 83,760 
in 1865-6G ; and it is worthy of note that tiie tonnage of dhonies 
or Native craft has within the same period, &Uen teom 6,093 to 
5,634. The value of last year's exports is 22| lacs, and of exports and 
imports, 31^ lacs. Besides this, the value of the trade in bullion 
stood during the same period as follows, in Bupeea : — 

Exports 2,13,349, imports 9,27,935. 
There is now a sum of nearly Rupees 7,000 at the credit of the 
Port Fund. 

14. The following are the chief institutions and public buildings 
of the town. They all owe their origin to tiie European commn- 
nity of the place. 

MunidjxU Asaodation. — Founded 9th February 1861. 
Amount of local taxes from that date to 

lat May 1866. Rupees 21,27* 

Grant by Qovemment „ 21,274 

Total.. .42,548 
The Association has woriced undisputed good; the income is 
mainly derived from a smsdl tax on carte entering the town. 

HoapUal. — Rupees 1,985 were subsoribed by the town for this 
building, and Government granted Rupees 1,960, Rupees 3,945 
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bding the cost estimated by the Depitrtmeut of Public Works. 
However, the cost oxoeeded the estimate by 1,316 Rupees. The 
Oov^imient ocmtributed £0 Rupees a month, on coudition of medical 
aid being afforded gjutia to the police and other public servants. 
Thia institatioa has been of real benefit. 

CJvwrch. — Subscription set on foot in 1853. Amount aabecribed 
Rupees 3,011. In 1861 Government agreed to advance a like sum 
on condition that the Church be made over to Qovemment It vas 
opened for public worship in November 1863, and consecrated by 
the Bishop of Madras in the following March. 

School HoViM. — (Vernacular.) Amount subscribed for this build- 
ing (Rupees 1,333-5-4) was paid into the Treasury in August 1864. 
Eighty children attend the school ; tJie building is not yet finished. 

Town, Clock. — A gift by the Honorable John Young ; the town 
constructing a handsome tower for it. 

A Municipal Reading Rdom. — Which is well supplied with news- 
papers, and where Public Meetings are held 



■ SECTION IV.— VIZIAff AGEAM. 

15. Vizianagram is situated in latitude 18° 2* nortli, and longi- 
tude 83° 32' east ; at twelve miles distance from the sea. The 
garrison at present consists of one R^;iment of Native Infantry, 

At the distance of one mile from the cantonment, which is placed 
on ground sloping gently to the northward, are the fort and town, 
and lying midway is a hu^ tank, which contains water at all 
seasons of the year. The fort is entirely occupied by the Palace 
and buildings of tho Maharajah, The station contains about twenty 
Officers' houses ; the compounds are very prettily laid out with 
gardens, and surrounded with trim hedges. There ia a small C!hurch ; 
a Chaplain is allowed for the station, but he is required to visit 
Bimlipatam and Ohicacole, two Sundays each month. 

16. The climate is generally salubrioos, though at some seasons 

of the year it is less so than at others. 
vIuiS^ *"^ Topography, ^^_ ^he distance of six miles in a nori;h- 

erly direction are numerous spurs of 
hills, connected with the eastern ghauts, and in tlie vicinity of these, 
fevei is always prevalent. They were formerly covered with trees. 
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but are nov bare, there being only a few detached patches of stunt- 
ed ondervood to be aeen. The best seasoii of the year is finnn 
September to March ; teudents at Waltair, especially children, 
derive great benefit from a change to the less enervating climate of 
VizianagraiD during these months. In April the weather becomes 
waiTQ, and towards the middle of the month, the hot land 'winds 
commence ; the thermometer sometimeB standing at 100° during the 
whole twenty-four hours, and at night seldom falling below 96°, 
when it is both oppressive and exhausting. Towards the end of 
May, rain {alls, which cools the air ; and early in Jime, after 
considerable atmospheric changes, the monsoon sets in ; when it 
becomes cool, although the [nights are occasionally warm. A good 
deal of rain falls in September and October, and towuxls the end 
of the latter month, cold northerly winds commence. The weather 
during the remainder of the year is cold, and to some persons 
disagreeably so. Near the Cantonment is the Race Course ; the 
Baces are held in December. 

17. The Municipial Association of Yizdanagram was established 
about the same time as that at Bimlipatam. The average receipts 
are Rupees 450 per annum from the town, and the Government 
subscribe an equal amount There is a small house-taz, but the 
chief source of assesBment is the caxt-tax. The Committee consists 
entirely of native gentlemen, with the Senior Aswstant Collector 
aa Chairman 

The " Towns Improvement Act," is to take efifect in these three 
places on the 1st November 1866. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CIVI L DIVIS IOHS. 
SKCTION I.— AHCIENT ZAMINDAHI FAMILIES AND ESTATES. 

1.— THE " VIZIANAGRAM" FAMILY AND ESTATE. 

1. In a poem, called " Sri KrishnaTijayam," the date of which in 
uffigned to A.D. 1540, we are told of an immigtation into Telin- 
gftna of four Bf^ipl^ tribes, the Vasishta, Dhaunjaya, Kaundinyasa, 
and EAsyapasa, under the leadership of one MiDKAVAYAOiiA, in the 
five hundred and fourteenth year of the Silivflhaaa era, correspond- 
ing to A,D. 591. This M&dhavavarma is claimed by the Vizia- 
nagram family as] their ancestor, and it ie certain that all the 
B&^vibrs of the Northern Circara look up to the Maharftjah of 
Vizianagiam as their head. 

2. The R^j&p&t colonists settled at Bezwarrah on the Kistna ; 
forming in course of time a petty principality. The establish- 
mentl") of the Bamani kings of the Deccan at Culboi^a and Beder, 
with the consequent dissolution^^) of the ancient Telugu kingdom, 
whose capital was at Warongol, does not appear to have affected 
their position ; but they submitted, with the remaining chiefs of 
Teling&na, to the arms of Sultan Kdli, the foimderCO of the Eutteb 
Sh&hi dynasty at Golgondah ; and when Ibrabim, the fourth kingW 
of that line, adopted the policy of largely employing Hindlis in his 
armies and garrisons, the chiefs of the Viziana^ram family enrolled 
themselves in his service, and became Sirdars of some consideration 
at the Court of Golgondah. The one best known is P43apdti 
Miidharavarnia, who took his name from the village of Fusap£du in 
the KondapiUi Circar, where he resided ; but a Telugu poet derives 
it from the Sanskrit ' Fushav&t,' belonging to the line of the sun, 
(Pushan) the Si^ryavaosa, as distinguished from the Chandravansa 
or lunar race of BKj&pfits. Anyhow, it is now the family-name. 



(iL)JiJ>. 1S47. (e) A,D. 1B12. 

(b) Ji.D. U21. frfM.D. ISSOtt 
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3. F^APiTi MiDHAVATABiu was the first member of the family 
who moved'up into the district of Vizagapatam, then foiming por- 
tion of the Chicacole Circar. This was in A.D. 1652, or thirty-five 
years before the extinction of the Golgondah dynasty by the 
emperor Aurangzebe. The Foujdar at Chicacole was then one Sber 
Muhammad Khan, and from him Midhavavarma rented ' Kumile' 
and ' Bhogdpuram.' In the lease of these t^uqs he was succeeded 
in A.D. 1690 by his eon Sitaramachandra, who obtained the lease 
of ten additional taluqs, and established himself at Potni^m with a 
retinue of one hundred and twenty-five horse and four hundred 
and fifty foot ; a league with Oajapati Deo of Parla Kimedy 
adding considerably to his importanca From Sitaramachandra to 
VUATAKAH IUz,(<) the Ally of Mons. Bussy, five Zamind&rs are 
enumerated ; each added something to the aggrandisement of the 
iamily, and the Pl^p4tis were now a formidable power. 

4 VlJATARAM Raz, at an early period of his long tenure of the 
Zamindary, removed his residence from Potnuru to the site which 
now forms the town of Vizianagratc There he built the present 
fort, a quadrangular atone edifice with on enormous bastion at each 
comer. tf J It was noticed, or perhaps pre-arranged, that five ' Vijayas,' 
or signs of victory were present at the inception of this work. 
It was to be named after the owner, Yijayaoagaram, and the founda- 
tions were liud on a Tuseday (Jayav4ra,m) on the tenth day (Vijaya 
Dasami) of the Dasahara festival, in the year ' Vijaya' of the Hindu 
cycle, (A,D. 1713.) From Pedda Vijayaxam BBiZ to Narayana Babu, 
with whom the permanent settlement of the estate was made in the 
year 1802, the history of the fiunily is the history of the district., 
and has already been related. In 1817, Nir&yana Bibu found him- 
self steeped deeply in debt, and agreed to mortgage his Zamindary 
to Government, imtil the bonded debt he owed was discharged, 
which, when consolidated, amounted to twelve lacs of Rupees, all 
European claims being disallowed. In pursuance of this object,, the 
Govenunent issued six per cent, bonds to pay off the creditors, so 
that it became the sole creditor, the Zamindar receiving 80,000 

(t) Sm Chaptv III, Seclian IV, supn, he ia ■om^tinteR oaJled ' Peddi,' io diBtinguuh 
him from hii graodjwD (the pretent lUluuai&li'B gnodfftther) who tall '□ Uia battle of 
Fadmuiibbun, A.D. 1704. 

(/) The foit, u it itwda at prtwnt. U nid to have been re-coaatnicted bj one of 
BMttft oficei* about A.D. 1757. 
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Bupees per aniiTim for his Bubaiateiic& Iq 1822, the whole of the 
outatanding public debt having been discharged, the estates were 
restored to the Zunindar. Again in 1827, N&r&yana Babu once more 
made over his estates to tiie managemeiit of the Collector, and pro- 
ceeded to Benares, on an allowance of Rupees 1,00,0U0 per annum. 
His debta at that period amounted to nearly seven lacs ; and when 
he died at Benares in 1845, they amomited to eleven lacs, a consi- 
derable proportion of which was contracted in the aacred city. The 
average annual c9lIections from the Zamindary during the nineteen 
years which elapsed between the late R&jah's departure from the 
district and his death, were Rupees 8,27,100. 

5. The present Ma}iar&j ah, at his father's demise, was in his twentieth 
year ; he showed no great alacrity to return to the district, but the 
Qovemment insisting upon it, he at last re-entered Vizianagram in. 
April 1848. During the years 1845-46, 1647-48, Mr. Smollett, by the 
introduction of the Joint-Bent Village system, prevalent in tfie 
Zamindaiy tracts of the Circare, obtained a total of nearly tea lacs 
in each year. This system was successfully continued by Mr. Crozier, 
the Special Agent appointed for the Zamindaty, it being deemed 
expedient to keep the estate under management, until it was com- 
pletely cleared of its liabilities, and the young R&jah had learned to 
look after it lmnsel£ Mr. Crozier resigned his office in July 1852, 
when he handed over the Zamindaiy to its owner, with all debts 
dischai^ed and a surplus in hand of Rupees 2,12,728. 

6. That the Mahar&jah profited by the instructions and advice of 
Ur. Crozier is shown by the excellent conduct of his subsequent 
maiu^ement of the estate, and the uniform liberality he exhibits in 
the promotion of every useful and philanthropic object. In recog- 
nition of his high character in these respects. His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General bestowed on him his present title of 
" Maharftjab" in a Sasad, of which the following ia a copy. His 
Excellency had previously honored the Kahar&jab by cidling him to 
a seat in bis Council for inB-k'Tig Iaws and Regulations, under date 
Februaiy 1863 :— 
To 

The Honorable Maharftjah Meem Viaarftm Oajapati Raz 
Mania, Sultan Bahadoor of Vizianagram. 

Whereas you tendered a sum of Rupees 20,000 aa an endowment 
for the support of the Civil Dispensaiy at Viagapatam, I therefore 
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in consideration of this instance of your liberaJity and of the example 
vhicb you have set to neighbouring Zamindars in the gener^ good 
management of your estatea, confer upon yon the title of Mitharajah 
as a personal distinction. Dated Has 11th day of March 1864. 
(Signed) JOHN LAWEENCE, 

Viceroy and Qovemor-QeTieral. 

The Maharajah ia further entitled to a salute, to be fired from the 

Bov. Dept, a M. c No. 6M, ^^^ **^ Vizagapatam, on hia arrival at 
fith June ia«. that station, for the purpose of paying 

formal visits of c^monyto the chief authorities. The number 
of guns, by the last order passed on the subject, ia thirteen* 

7. At the time of the permanent settlement, the Yi^ana^ram 
Zamindary contained twenty-four Pui^nnahs or Hund&, comprising 
eight hundred and thirty-four Jiriyati (assessable) Tillages, besides 
seventy-three Mokhasas and two hundred and fifty Agrah&rams. 
The average value of the collections for three years (FasUs 1206, 
1207 and 1208) exclusive of those branches of revenue, which by tite 
operation of the permanent system were to be resumed, was Rupees 
7,16,708; two-thirds of which, being the asseesment determined on 
for lands held under ancient Zamindary tenure, are Rupees 4,77,805. 
Mr. Webb, however, in consideration of tie great extent of arable 
Jir&yati land for the present uncultivated, proposed that for the first 
five years, the Zamindar should pay an annual Jami of Rupees 
5,30,000, and that from and after the sixth year, Rupees 6,44,000 
should be assessed permanently on the Zamindaiy. 

EUfl calculation was as follows : — 

Arable Jirfiyati at present uncultivated. 

Paddylands Garces ...6,055 15 10 

Dry grain lands „ ...8,509 21 10 

each garce representing such a quantity of ground as, if cultivated, 
wo\ild produce a garce of grain, which is the mode of calculation 
chiefly in use in the district 

Deducting, for the paddy lands, one-half the produce, as the lyot's 
share, and taldng ih& average selling price of paddy on this Zamin- 
dary for the last four years, at Rupees 23 per garce, the progressive 
addition to the rental would be Rupees 58,121. 

* Th« Habvljili hu recentl/ b«en erettled ft Knight Commander of the Mart Exalted 
Order of the < Stwof IndU,* 
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Deducting, in like majiner, one half of the quantity of dry grain 
lands, to answer to tiie ryot's share, 1,7^4 garce will remain. Two- 
thirda of this, or 1,170 garce would probably be cultJTated with 
Ifatchiies* or Eagki, and, at 20 Rupees per garoe, the product ia 
Rupees 23,400. The remaining third woidd be allotted to grains 
and oil seeds, the product of which, at the aveT^^e medium rates of 
the selling prices, is Rupees 17,o20. Orand total of paddy and dry 
grains. Rupees 99,041. 

. 8. Such was the Collector's proposal ; but the Board recommended 
that the permanent assessment should be fixed at five lacs of 
Rupees ; being a medium between the Bettlemeol suggested by Mr. 
Webb and the result of three years' accounts. They obaerved that 
sltliougb a considerable portion of the waste lands, mentioned by Mr. 
Webb, would appear to have been formerly under cultivation, yet, 
as it was known that the produce of the district, in ordinary seasons, 
uniformly exceeded its home consumption and depended, therefore, 
for sale on the fluctuating demands of foreign markets ; it was 
obvious, that until population considerably increased, the whole of 
the lands capable of being cultivated cannot at any one time ba 
productive, and consequently, that a computation of resources, assum- 
ing the general cultivation of all the arable lands of the Zamindary, 

must be fallacious. The Board further 

BoRrd to QovBranMnt, 22nd Sept. i i . v i »r tit lv l j i. 

1803 ; QoienuneDt to Boud, 22ad remarked that Mr. WcDD had not 

°*^^^^'^^- adverted to the Zamindar's right to 

Malikana or proportion of one-tenth part of the salt revenue of his 

Zamindary. All things considered, therefore, the Board advised thai 

the Sanad should be made out with a peshkash of five laca. The 

Governor in Council concurred. 

9. A sepaiate Sanad was at the same time conferred on this 
Zamindar for the small hilly distict of Kssipuram, on a peshkash of 
600 Rupees. It formed part of the antdent barony of SrungavBrapu- 
kiSta, belonging to the ' Mukki' family. Like other petty chiefs, the 
' Mukki Varu' were turned- out by Viziana^ram, but in the general 
(x>nfusion consequent on the sequestration of that Zamindary by 
OoVemment in August 1793, one of the old family, Mukki Kajbhl^p^l 
Rsz, took forcible poseessioo of KOEdpuram, the mountainous tract 
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of the estate, and, aa we have already related, did not make his sub- 
missioD to the CompaDy till the year 1796. In that year, when the 
Vizianagram Zamindaiy was reconsbucted, Kaaipurain was reserved 
by the Collector under rent, to inrevent the PAsapitifl obtaining any 
footing in the hills, in the then unsettled state of the country. It 
was leased first to the neighhouiing Zamiudar of Andhra ; and then 
to one Sagi Tirupati Bftz, who was avowedly a servBut or dependent 
«f Vizianagram. As it was too small to constitute the Jam&bandi 
of a separate Zamindar, and as TiziuiagTam was practically the 
renter, it was deemed beat to assign it to him. The Collector report- 
ed that " like Jeypore and the very hilly country in most of the 
" Zamindaries, the land is not estimated by any nominal determinate 
" measurement, but its average annual produce (excluding sayer, &c.) 
" for the last three years is ascertained to be Rupees 816." 

10. It should be noted, in conclusion, that (1) the small Hund& 
of HlRAHAlfDALAH;and (2) the town of SsiKURlUM, both in the 
Ganjam ZiUah ; and (3) the town of Kotiphali in the Godivaji 
District, are portions of the Vizianagram Zamindaiy. The public 
demand on these outlying tracts is paid, with the rest of the Maba- 
r&jah's peshkash, into the Treasuiy at Yiza^patam, but, for all other 
purposes, tiiey are now incorporated with the district within the 
limits of which they are respectively included. 

11. As to HlRAMAHDALAM, it appears that, when the Circuit Com- 
mittee were prosecuting their inquiries (A,D. 178i), Gajapati Deo of 
Park Eimedy preferred a petition, complaining that this Hundi had 
been t^en from him by the P6sapfktis in 1771 by force and fraud- 
" The above representation being made known to Viziaram Riiz, we 
understand from him that his brother (Sittarom Relz) when in power, 
having been instrumental in obtaining the Zamiodary for Qajapati 
({. e., from the Chief in Council) and afterwards becoming security 
for three years' payments, tJie above country, was transferred to his 
family by the Ministers of Qajapati, then a youth and incapable of 
business." A Sanad to this eflect was produced ; on which Qajapati 
objected to the seal as not being his own but that of his Cutcheny, 
and entirely disavowed the signature. The Committee did not 
recommend that the possession of Yizianagram should be disturbed, 
and it has remained with them ever since. The collections for the 
eighteen villages of the Hund£ were Rupees 5,1 19-6 at the permanent 
settlement. 
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12. la T^ard to Sbikurhah and KoTIPHAU eacK is the site of 
a celebrated pagoda, and the Pllsapatis made sufficient interest' to 
retain them, when constnuued hy the first chief in Council to resign 
all the rest of the territory in Qanjam and Bajahmundry, which they 
had encroached upon in the unsettled period which followed upon 
the expulsion of the French from the Circare. 

13. SEiKDBKAif is on the sea coast, about sax miles from Chica- 
cole. Afler deducting Rupees 4,500 as the expenses of the shrine, 
the collections at the permanent settlement stood at Rupees 8,189-8-6. 
It is said formeriy to have been a Saivite pagoda, but in the time of 
R^m&nuji Chari, it was dedicated afresh to Vishnu, who ia worship- 
ped l^ere now in his ' Avat&ra of the Tortoise (Kfirma). The great 
festival is kept at the full moon in Fhflguna (February, March.) 

14. At KonPHALi, the god Siva is worshipped with the title of 
Som&rvara, under the emblem of the T.ingMti At Bajahmundiy, 
the river Godftvari* bifurcates, the upper stream being now called 
the ' Qantami,' the lower the ' Vasishta.' The town and temple of 
KoTiPHALi stand on Qie banks of the upper stream, half way between 
Bajahmundiy and Coringa. For every act erf devotion perfonned at 
this place, the fruU that arises to the worshipper is a erore fold ; 
hence the name of the shrine. Near the pagoda, the Gautami river 
becomes for a short space the " Mtitrjig&maiifi.pah&ri," a way-worn 
pilgrim who had involuntarily committed the highest form of incest 
having here been cleansed from the pollution. Once every twelve 
years, Hindis flock to Kotiphali from all parts of the country for the 
festival known as " Godarari pushkarum." He who bathes in tlie 
stream at Kotiphali during this period, obtains the same benefits as 
if he had bathed in every holy river throughout India in succession. 
More than this, during this twelfth year, the gods are all assembled 
at Kotqthali*; consequently no marriage can be rightly celebrated at 
any other place for the time. A verse sums up the glories of the 
river here as follo^ira : — 

L. SBTUire Up>h kuiyat ; nuranam JSluu^U(a : 

■ Dliiam dadjSt KurukBhetre, Qautamyain trit*7sm Tbtuq. 

that, is to say, that while one shrine is celebrated for one benefit, 
and another for another, the river at this place secures you the whole. 



called " Triddha (old) QauUmi" dmni to tha point of bifurcatioD. 
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Ifi. To be warden of soch pagodis aB Koti^udi saA ^rilnirmam 
entftUs a good deal of expense beyond the ' miniAn ' or lenussion 
conceded by the Company ; which the Vizianagram family have 
always cheerfully borne, in consideration of the honor attached to 
it, in the eyes of the Qatire commonity. The collections of Kotiphali, 
at the permanent settlement, deducting Rupees 3,000 for the pagoda, 
are Bupees 3,952-13-9. 



II.— THE " JBTPORE" FAMILY AlfD EOTATE- 

1. The RlLjah of Jeypore claims descent &om an ancient line 
of Kings in Jamblidesa. Aiter noting the names of eighty-seven 
kings, the family chronicler introduces a ^^ince named Vinatak 
Dio, -who was encouraged by a dream to go forth and found a new^ 
dynasty at Nand&puram, the ancient capital of Jeypore. The B&jaii 
of the country, who was of the ' Slla Vansa,' received him with great 
cordiality, and, marrying him to his only child, ahortly after resign- 
ed the throne in his &vor. 

2. Such is the legend ; but a more sober account states that the 
first of the line was a dignitary at the court of the ancient Sove- 
reigns of Orissa, the Qajapatis of Cuttack. At the conunencement 
of the fourteenth century, tbe Oajapatis carried theur arms as far 
Bouthwards as the Deltas of the Go<Uvari and Krishna rivers, and 
in A.D. 1568, by the invauon of the Mahomedan General of Bengal, 
their kingdom was overthrown, whan the last Sovereign fled, it was 
never known whither. It was between these periods, probably, 
that the present Jeypore fiunily rose into distinction. Vinatak 
Dio, the founder, a K£j^P^^ o^ *^^ lunar line, (Chandravansa) is said 
to have married a daughter of the Gajapati, who bestowed tiiis 
principality upon him, on the extinction of the old line of the 
Nandapuram Chiefs ; and, to socui-e his pretensions with the wild 
races of the Highlands, the new feudatory prudently took for his 
second wife, the last surviving princess of the ancient stock of ' Slla 
Vansa' rulers. 

3. Whatever their origin, it is certain that an ancestor of the 
Jeypore fiunily was in possession not only of the country comprised 
in the limits of the Jeypore Zamindary, as it now stands, but of all 
the present ' hill Zanundaries* which lie at the base of the g^uts, 
when the fovmder of the Vi^anagram B&j came up to Chicacole in 
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theiaunof theGolgondah FoQidai*, Sher Mahammad Khan, aboai 
the year 1652. The tribute payable by Jeypore.to the Fonjdar was 
24,000 Rupees. 

4. The rapid eleTation of the Vmanagram family to the poi^ition 
of Zamindar throughout the rich and fertile coast t&luqs of the dis- 
trict has been already related. The long period of unsettled govern- 
ment that elapsed between the overiihrow of the Golgondah dynasty 
by Aumngzebe (A.D. 1687) and the establishment at Hyderabad of 
Asof Jah, the Soubadax of the Beccan, the first Nizam-uI-Mulk 
(A.D.1724!} led to the assumpUon of great independence on the 
part of the Foujdars of Chicacole. They adopted the style and 
dignity of Na/wab, and when, in 1753, Mons. Bussy obtained a 
Paj»nt for the Circars from Salabut Jung, we have described, in the 
preceding pages how the local Na^ra.b, Jaffer Ally Kh&n resolved to 
tesist by force the entry of the French within the limits of his rule ; 
and had Mons. Bnssy £uled in bribing FeddaViziaramBaz of Vizia- 
nagram to deaerii Hie Nawab's intereatB, French rule in the C^rcafs 
would have been of even shorter duration than it actually was. 
It was during his brief alliance with Viziaram B&z against the 
advance of the French, that the Nawftb of Chicacole confirmed, by 
Sanad, a grant of the Jeypore countxy in Jagbire to Viriaram Bla 
with the title of ' Manne Sultan' or Lord of the Highlands. The 
giant and titie are stated to have been previously assigned by the 
Nizam himself, but the Sanad was actually issued under the seal of 
the Nawab o{ Chicacole. 

5. During the eight years that intervened between the expulsion 
of the French (1759) to the regular establishment of the [English 
(1767) we have seen that the government of the district (though it 
had nominally reverted to the Nizam) vested entirely in Sittarim 
"R&z, the elder brother and Dewan of the Tiziaiiagrain Chief. Under 
pretence of settling a disputed succession between Lalft Krishna Deo 
and Vikrama Deo, the eons of the last Rajah of Jeypore, he marched 
into the hills, and after driving out L&1& Krishna Deo, compelled 
Tikrama Deo, in return for his assistance, to make over his preten- 
aoaa to Madgole, Kasipur, Andhra, Sal6r, P&nchipenta, Chemudu, 
Sangamvalasa, Kurup&m and M^ranghi, all of which were fiefa of the 
Jeypore Rftjahs, and held by their principal retainers. Subjected to 
the oppressive rule of Sittarlm Bsz, these petty barons soon rose in 
revolt, probably not without encouragement from Tikrama Deo. 
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Sittar&m lUz, with the aid of the Compuiy'B troops* (the Cbie& in 
Council being late]y established at Vizagi^tam) quickly reduced 
them to fiubmifision and at the same time compelled Vikrama Deo 
to take refuge in Bustar. The grant and title of ' Uanne Sultjn' 
abovementioned, were recognised by the Company's kaulto Viziana- 
giam, and toy some time SittarKm Raz endeavoured to manage the 
country himself, assigning a small taluq to Vikrama Deo for his 
expenses ; but the constant revolts of the Jeyporeans proved so irk- 
some to him that he was glad to restore the whole to its owner, on 
an annual peshkash of 40,000 Rupees, but of which no more than 
30,000 was ever obtained. 

6. In the Report of the " Committee of Circuit" (1784) a proposal 
is made to create Jeypore into a separate Zamindary, at a peshkaah 
of 3-5,000 Rupees. The argument was as follows : " We must con- 
fess ourselves to be of opinion that this estate being so entirely 
dependent on Yiaanagram, is not only in appearance derogatory 
and detrimental to the Company's interest and authority, but, actu- 
ally dangerous from tiie retreat it affords the guilty in cases of 
insurrection, from the command of troops and the only accessible 
passes that it leaves in the hands of tiiat ^^mindar ; and besides, 
the patronage it affords him is a clear increase to his income of 
30,000 Rupees a year. We therefore leave it to your Lordship's 
determination— considering the claims upon it as a Jaghire ; it 
having been retained in a state of tranquillity many years by the 
Ftis&p&ti family, and the difficulty the Mahomedans experienced in 
managing the country, and which appears the true reason of its 
ever having been aUenated in any degree — whether this Rajah 
shall remain under the orders of Tizianagram ; or, regarding the 
district as an extensive and almost impassible barrier, preventing 
the escape of insui^nts from within, or entrance of enemies from 
without, abounding in difficult passives and having a climate per- 
haps the most deskuctive in the world to stemgera — whether he 
shall not be rendered independent of all but the Company, and 
entitled by a separate kaul to an otherwise unrestricted manage- 
ment. A few years ago this measure might not have been so 
practicable, but he has so lately been made to feel the weight of the 
Company's arms, which reduced his whole country and obliged his 



• Tn bfttUlioiu of Bepojt nndw ■ C^itoio Itsttliem, A.D. 1778-71. 
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&tber to fly into the Mahiatta dominion, that tliere appeain Uttle 
reason at present to fear either neglect or defection." 

7. Nothing was done on this snggestion, and Jeypore remained 
subordinate to Vizianagiam till the year 1794, when in view of 
rewarding tfae Jeypore Chief for holding aloof from the Vizianft- 
grsm party in the diaturbancea which followed the death of Viziaram 
R&z at the battle of FadmanibluuD, Ijord Hobaxt forwarded a Sanad 
for the possession of his estate to Rftmchaoidta Deo and his heirs 
in perpetuity, on payment of a peshkash of 25,000 Rupees. 

8. In his Report on the Permanent Settlement, dated 20th April 
1803. The Collector, Mr. Alexander, while regretting that it was 
not found practicable, owing to the remote situation and very 
unbealtby climate of this Zamindary, to obtain the same distinct 
elucidation of the severaJ branches of revenue, as in other estates, 
offers the following geoend summary : — " The whole of the Zamin- 
dar^' consists of thirty-one Purgurmabs or Muttfis, the average revenue 
from whicli, upon a calculation of the three Faali years 1207, 1208 
and 1209, including the Sayer, was Rupees 68,397, from which 
however a deduction must be made when the Zamindar's receipts 
are considered, the districte of Bissemcuttack and Ounapur not 
being immediately under the management of Ramchandra Deo ; the 
former constituting a separate Zamindary held by a T&t Raz, who 
pays an annual Jamabandi of Rupees 3,344 ;* and the latter being 
a kind of hereditary farm in the family of a former Fatro or Dewan, 
now represented by Naiayana I%tro, who pays for it the actual sum 
of Rupees 15,000. If therefore the average surplus to botii the 
above persons (Rupees 3,531) be deducted, the remaining revenue 
will be Rupees 54,866 ; from which sum if the amount of Sayer for 
the district, exclusive of Bissemcuttack and Gunapur, be deducted — 
Rupees 9,233 — the remaining land revenue will be Rupees 45,643 ; 
which when the easy Jama paid to the Company, of Rupees 25,000 
is considered, affords an ample surplus for the maintenance of the 
Zamindar ; and of course when the Sayer shall be resumed, a propor- 
tionate deduction most be made in the above Jama, as was promised 
by the kaul of Lord Hobart." In transmitting this Report to 
Qovemmentv the Board of Revenue in their letter of the 22nd 
September 1803, recommended accordingly that the permanent 
Jaxag of Jeypore should be fixed at Rupees 16,000. This was 

* Sow nuMd to Bup«ea E,0OO. 
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BftDctioned by the Qovenunent in their letter to the Board of the 
22nd October following, para 20. 

9' From the period of the permanent settiement till the disturb- 
ftuces of 184)8, beyond the payment and receipt of peshkash, ilie 
afiaiis of tiia great Jeypore Zamindtuj, remained entirely unknown 
to the officeis of the district. By the Sttnad-i-Milkent-Istimrar, the 
Gorermnent of course pledged itself to the duty of establishing an 
efficient Police, but nothing whatever was done to that end ; and on 
one occasion, when the BJLjah grew Black in his payments and there 
seemed no prospect of bringing him to a sense of his duty and alle- 
giance without resorting to arms, Mr, Russell has stated that " the 
QoTemment proposed to toin^er the 2amiudary to the Nagpore 
State, biit the offer was declined." Its history from 1848 to the 
present time has been recorded aujyra.* The present R&jah of Jey- 
pore is the paternal grandson of Ramchandra. Deo with whom the 
permanent settlement was made. 

10. Before concluding this notice of the Jeypore family, it will 
be proper to give some account of their tenure of the ' Kdtap^ 
country, a fa-act which, commencing about ten miles nortti of the 
town of Jeypore, stretches about eighty miles further with an aver- 
age width of thirty miles ; it is bounded on the west by Bnstar 
and on the north and east by Bendia Nowagurh and Ralahsjidy or 
Eharonde, all subordinate to the Central Provinces. The first notice 
of it is in the Circuit Committee's Report (A.D. 1784). "There is a 
district" they say " called Kotapad, producing about 4,000 Rupees 
a year, which this Rajah received fi-om the Uahr»ttes ; but being 
without the Company's precincts, the accounts were not sent to us." 
The country consists of five taluqs, and belonged originally to 
Bnstar ; it was ceded to Jeypore l^ 
Churehiind, DaryA Singh, R&jahof Bustar, in return 

Umaf«, ' ^'^^ ^^ assistance afforded to him in 

B«ig»ri»- recovering his Raj from hia younger 

brother, Ajmir Singh. The date of the cession is A.D. 1777. 
No quit-rent was reserved, but the grant was subject to the condi- 
tions, Is*, that Jeypore was to aid the Nagpore Government if 
Bustax gave just cause of offence, and was to aid Bustar against 
Nagpore if tJie Nagpore Government should unjustly oppress him ; 
and 2nd, that the R&jah of Bustax should have the right to levy a 
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certaiD. tax, called Mah&d6/n in the Purgunnah, beii^ a duty of 
Rupees twenty-five on every one hundred buUock loads of merchan- 
dize exported or imported. 

11. It is allege^ by Bustar that there was a subsequent condition, 
viz., that Jeypore should attend every Daaahara festival with three 
hundred Feons and pay homa^ to Bustar as hia lord. The paper 
containing his subscription to this additional tenure, Jeypore ha« 
always indignantly repudiated as a forgery ; and with the exception 
of a brief interval in 1811, when they were seized by one Eamchan- 
dra W&g, a Mahratta General from the Court of Nagpore, (who shorts 
ly afterwards restored them) the taluqs have been held by Jeypore 
in complete and unrestricted possession, &om the date of the grant 
in 1777. Bustar oJT course constantly threatened, and occasionally 
attempted, to wrest the grant back again 1^ force of arms, and its 
possession by Jeypore was accompanied with great disquietude, con- 
stant alarms, bloodshed and expense, 

12. From time to time, more especially in the first quarter of the 
present century, the question of these tiluqa formed a subject of 
reference from the local to higher authority. In 1813, the Govern- 
ment of Madras, adverting to the great inconvenience that might 
arise from Zamindara, subjects of the Company, holding lands in tho 
territories of a foreign state, inform the Resident at the Court of 
Nagpore " that it will rest entirely with the Nagpore Government 
to resume the lands situated within its territories held by the 
7ATmT\AKr of Jeypore, and that the Magistrate of Yizagapatam will 
be directed to prevent, as far as possible, any resistance being offered 
by the Zamindar, should it be considered expedient to resume the 
lands." Nothing was done by the ^agpore Durbar ; and in 1823, or 
ten years aflerwaxds, the Beddent submits the question for the 
decision of the Governor-General in Coundl, who remarked that " hia ' 
*' opinion is not &vorable to the claims of the Bustar Bajah." Allusion 

is made to the ancient date of the grant " nearly forty years ago," 
and it is added that " an uninterrupted possession ever since that 
" period would seem to convey a very tolerable title to the BAjah oi 
" Jeypore." Lastly in 1839, the Chief Secretary to ttie Government 
of Madras, addressing the Resident at Nagpore, observes, " With 
" regard to the Eesident's request that orders may be given for the 
" restoration of the disputed t&luqs to Bustaj*, that the Governor in 
" Council is not aware that it is competent to the Madras Govem- 
" ment to issue such orders, and, moreover, that the Suprrane Govern- 

37 
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" meot (in the letter above noted) intimated that its opiniotL was 
" not favorable to the R&jah'a claim." 

13. NotMng of consequence tianspired for more tiian thirty 
years, when in December 1861, a skirmish taking place betveen 
certain border villages, the Deputy Commissioner of the Upper 
Ood&vari District of Nagpore proposed to the late Agent to the 
Governor to arrange a meeting with him at Jey^re, " when we can 
investigate, consider and come to a decision on this long-pending 
territorial dispate." Lieuteoant Smith, Assistant Agent, was deputed 
to meet Captain Olasfurd on the irontier; his report was sent in on 
3d May 1862, and after some further correspondence on the subject, 
the Governor General* directed that the taluqs should remtdn with 
Jeypore, and that Jeypore should pay Rupees 3,000 per annum for 
them ; Rupees 1,000 being payable to the British Government, as an 
equivalent, of the remission made by the Nagpore Durbar, and con- 
tinued by the British Government, from the tribute of Bustar (in 
consideration of the alieoatioa of Kotapad to Jeypore) ; and the 
remaining 2,000 Rupees as compensation to Bust&r by the cessation 
of the right to levy Maiifidinf in Kotapad. This 3,000 Rupees is paid 
into the Agent's Treasury by Jeypore with the rest of his peshkash, 
and is thence remitted to the Treasury' officers at Chanda in the 
Central Provinces. 

14. Besides the Kotapad country, one small tnluq, SiJmi, lying 
south of Kotapad, has been obtained by Jeypore by purchase from 
Bustar, at some period subsequent to the Permanent Settlement 

15. Up to the year 1862, Jeypore used to draw a peshkef^ of 
Rupees 300 from Kaaipur in the^Kfllahandy country, the history of 
which is this. There is a Zamindary called " Thooamool," subordi- 

' nate to the Kalahundy Rfij. As far back as Faali 1092, (A.D. 1686) 
Thooamool was granted by Rfijah Singh Deo, Rajah of Kalahundy, to 
his son Padman Singh, on a tribute of Rupees 300. Some twenty- 
five or thirt.y years after this, or in A.D. 1712, a grand-daughter of 
Padman Singh, by name.Lalitdmani D^, became the wife of the 
then R&jah of Jeyx>ore, Vikrama Deo, who, in honor of the occasion, 
is said to have bestowed the four Garhs of ' K&sipur„ Chandragiri, 

• Ifo, 602, 11th September 1893, Foreign Department, PoIiticaL 
^ It ma; be noted however Out tLa lev; of Mahadw hg Jeypore hM been for mhu 
tims prDbibit«d by tbe UadiM Qorernment. 
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Beaangiri and Mohalpatna,** on his father-in-law, the Zamindar of 
Thoounool, on a quit-rent of three himdred Rupees, 

16. About the same time, the two sons of the TJiooamool Zamin- 
dar, on the death of their father, divided their authority. The elder 
brother took up his residence at the town of Thooamool with the 
title of 'WtEajab, the Rajah of the Turban or Crown, while the 
younger and iU^timate brother remained at the town of Kasipur, 
with the title of 'Tdt Rajah,' the Rajah of the Army, and became 
before long the actual manager of the Zamindaty. 

17. Constant disputes arising between the present 'Pat' and 
FoTwgn DHmrtment, No, BSB, ' Tit' Rajahs, an Officer from the Central 

rrovmces was deputed to inquire into 
theoL He famished his. report on the 13th July 1862, at which 
time the Jeypore countiy was not more tlian nominally under tliia 
Agency; and it was decided by the Governor-General that the T^t 
Bajah should administer the Thooamool Zamiudary, paying the P4t 
Rajah certain proprietary dues, and that neither Kalahimdy nor 
Jeypore should for the future exercise any supremacy over Kasipur. 
It was then urged by the Vizagapatam Agency, that, as the claims 
of Buatar to revenue out of the Kotapad taluqs had been partially 
allowed, afler a lengthened cessation of any receipts there&om, a 
remission of the 300 Rupees peshkash which has, from whatever 
4Mrcumstances, been paid to Jeypore by KAsipur, certainly for a great 
number of years, if not from the cession of the Garhs by Jeypore, 
might be allowed by the Madras Government to Jeypore ; but the 
Qovemment did not see the matter in the same light. 

IIL THE « BOBBILI" FAMILY AND ESTATE. 

L The Zamindar is a ' Velama Dora,' of the same branch of the 
tribe as the yjinnirn1ii.r of Venkatagiri in Nellore. In A.D. 1652, an 
ancestor named Feddabatudu, entered this district in the train of 
the Foujdar or Nawab of Chicacole, Sher Mohammad Khan. Another 
retuner of the Khan's was Flisat&ti Mfldhavanai-ma, the ancestor of 
ibi Vizianagram family ; and the rivalry between these two houses 
dates &om this period. 

2. Peddarayudu, it is said, soon distinguished himself by rescuing 
the NawUb's son out of the hands of certain rebels, whom he defeat- 



* Hohalpatna vu ibortlj aftcrwarda given to Faker Singh, one of the gnmdMni of 
Fadnun Sbgh, and ia now held lepaniMy b; hii dcKendaot 
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ed irith great slaughter, at a place called ' Rangavika' near Palftsa in 
Oanjam. The Nawab rewarded him with the lease of the B&iam 
huTidd in this district, and gave him the title of Banqa. Rio, -which 
has been borne by all hia Buccesaora. The new Zamindar built him- 
self a fort and Fettah, to which he gave the name of ' Bebbali' (the 
royal tiger) in honor of his patron's designation, ' Sher.' From Bob- 
bull/ the name of the town and Zamindary has been corrupted into 
' Bobbili.' 

3. When the Circars were assigned to the French, Mons. Buss^ 
agreed to lease Chicacole and Bajahmundy to Fedda Viziaram R&z 
of Vizianagram. In this arrai^ment the chief of the Bobbili fore- 
saw his own extinction, and being promoted besides by Jaffer Ali 
Khan, the Nawab of Chicacole, and the rest of the anti-French faction, 
be resolved to oppose Mons. Busay's establishment to the beet of his 
power. The result has been already described." 

4. From the shambles in the fort at Bobbili, there escaped on 
that occasion two members of the Zamindar's fomily; his brother 
Vengal Rfto, and his infant son Gopala Venkata Rao, generally 
called ' Chinna Riuiga Rio'. They fled to Bhadr&chalnm, but two 
years afterwards (1759) when Ananda Raz of Vizianagram was at 
Masulipatam with Colonel Forde, they returned, and assembling 
their old retainers, got possession of the fort at Rajam. The Pfisa- 
p&tis at last were glad to compromise witli them, giving them a lease 
of the Kavfte and R&jam [hundas for Rupees 20,000 a' year. 
Vengal Rao lived three years after this, and was succeeded by 
Chinna Ranga B&o for four years, when in 1766, Sittardm Baa 
glowing apprehensive of his influence, managed to seize him and 
imprisoning him in the Fort at Vizianagram, resumed the taluqs. 
Chimia Ranga Rao was in confinement till the yeax 1790, when he 
fousd means to make his escape^ He fled into the Nizam's counl^, 
whence he was invited back by the Collector of the Northait Divi- 
sion in 1794, on tlie dismemberment of the Vizianagram Zamindary. 
His old tfiluqs were restored to him, and shortly afterwards he adopt- 
ed a distant kinsman ' Bdyadappa' for his son. He died in 180), 
when great eflbrts were made by the Flisapdtia to get his country 
incorporated with Vizianagram, but their prayer was rejected, the 
Fusrmanent Settlement being made with the decea^sed's adopted son. 
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5. Mr. Alexander reported that the Zamindaiy oMudats of three 
Purgmmalm, Bobbili, Bajam and Kavite, contaimng 

140 Jirayati TiUages. | £1 AgrahArantfl. | 1 liokhksa. 

The Jir&yati or aasesRable hmd under tillage waa given at 9,366 
garce of pallem (irrigated) and 2,036 garce of mettu (unirrigated,) 
" the average produce of which, to the Zamindar, for three years ia 
" stated at Bupees 1,19,657-14-3, which will bring the medium value 
" of the garce of land, on an average between pallem and mettu, to 
■* a little more than ten (10) Bupees to the proprietor, after the share 
" of the husbandman is deducted ; a valuation, which, considering the 
" large extent of land under ' Shistu or established quit-rent in the 
" Bobbili pargana, appeara to me so fair as to establish a claim to 
" confidence in the accuracy of the statements given in." To the 
above sum. Rupees 6,957 were added on account of Miinyam-kattubadi 
and Nuzzurs ; but adverting to its &vorable provision and capability 
of improvement, the Collector proposed to take the average gross land 
revenue oi the Zamindary at 1,35,000 Rupees, and to fix Rupees 90,000 
or two-thirds, as the peshkash. The Government, however, on the 
recommendation of the Board, fixed it at Rupees 84,000 for the first 
and second years, at Rupees 87,000 for the third, fourth and fifth, 
and at Rupees 90,000 permanently. 

6. In 1830, R4yadappa was succeeded by his son SvetachalapaU, 
who waa an excellent maiLager of the property ; and for many yean 
locms from Bobbili saved half the estates in the district from eonfifi- 
cation and min. Dying in August 1862, Svetichalapati was suc- 
ceeded by the present Zamindar, ' Sitaramakrishna', whom he adopted 
out of the family of the ZnTtiinHar of Pittftpur, in the Qod&vari 
district The young Zamindar wanted a few nmnths of his majority, 
and the Government declined bringing the estate under the Court of 
Wards for this limited period. 

IV. THE - MADGOLE" FAMILY AND ESTATE. 
1. These Zamindars claim descent from the sovereigns of " Mat- 
sya Desa" who were closely connected with the P&nadva race. They 
state that they established themselves first at PEd^ru, a. place lying 
above the ghauts to the north of Madgole. There is a reservoir there, 
called ' Mat^a Gundam,' containing great numbers of fish. Before 
itignii^ their names, the Zamindars of Macule inscribe the figure of 
» fish on the paper, and the same is borne on their flags. Another 
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account is that they came into the counky vitli the founder of the 
Jeypore iamily, whose cousins they ore, and who gave them tbe 
Mftdgole country as a fief; ^th the title of BhvPATI, or lord of the 
earth. 

2. Linga Bhfipati of Mftdgole, joining in the general insurrection 
of the hill Chief against Vizianagram, was in 1770 dispossessed by 
Flisap^ti Blttaram Roz, with the aid of the Company's troops. Ke 
fled to Jeypore, where he died and where his family remained in 
exile till the death of Viziaram Raz in 1794. Shortly after this 
event, the Collector recalled them, and a kaul for their ancient 
estate was given to Linga Bh6pati's eldest paternal nephew, Jagan- 
n&th Bh6pati. His title was contested by Appal Bhiipati, a natural 
sou of lus uncle ; the claim was rejected, but he managed to collect 
for himself the revenues of the hill villages, (some 4,000 Rupees) 
and to give a great deal of trouble. 

3. With Jagannath Bhlipati the permanent settlement was made 
by Mr. Alexander " in ruasnd" ; that is, adverting to the neglect of 
cultivation since the la^t famine, and the consequent deterioration of 
the estate, and especially the poverty of the Zamindar, who camo 
back from exile without resources or credit, and was obliged there- 
fore to incur heavy debts to discharge the public demands : — ^it was 
recommended that of the permanent pesbkash of 35,000 Rupees, no 
more than 25,000 Rupees should be taken for the first two years, 
and that 30,000 Rupees should be the assessment for the third, 
fourth and fifth years. This was supported by the Board and 
sanctioned by Government. 

■4. Mr. Alexander stated there were 103 villages, of which 77 
were Jir&yati and 26 AgrahEirams ; but the whole of the lands in the 
assessable villages was very far from being at the disposal of the 
Zamindar ; the r^ular annual alienations being as under : — 
To Uiiiud (or kamaro) M^yamdars 

Irrigated. Unvrrigated. 

Garce. Oarce. 

740 187 

Sanad or Dumbala do. 366 63 

Dora's Peons, &c 934 252 

Total 20,40 Garce. 602 Garce. 

The gross revenue he took at Rupees 42,396, viis.. Rupees 39,178 
from the Jiiiyati lands, in which he included Rupees 18,467, Uie 
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value of the tenementa held by the Peons (though he admitted Uiat 
the prospect of the Zamindar's being able to leBume them was too 
distant to render the entry an equitable one), plas Rupees 3,218, the 
quit-rents £rom If&nyama and Agrah&rams. ■ Two-thirds of this 
would be Rupees 28,264, but if time were allowed for the estate to 
be developed, he considered that the natural fertility of the country 
justified an estimate of Rupees 52,000 for the kaul, two-thirds of 
which would be Rupees 35,000. 

5. This Bom is now reduced to Rupees 33,098, owing to the 
alienation of certain villages, which were formed into separate estates, 
viz., ' Chidikada' in 1804, with a peshkash of Rupees 1,750, and 
' JBgaauadpuram' in 18S6, with a peehkasb of Rupees 3,105. 

6. There have been numeroufl changes since the permanent set- 
tlement, but at last the estate remains with the old family. 

(a) Sold for an arrear of Revenue, Rupees 6,456-8-0 and bought 

at public auction for Bupees 5,600 by one Chintalapiti R&z ; 

in 1813. 
(6) Transferred by the above purchaser to one Chinchiliida Ven- 

kat R&z, m 1814. 
(c) TransfOTred by the last pu^haser to 'Linga BhiSpati,' son of 

the Zamiodar of the permanent settlement, in 1817. 
(<i) LingaBhiipati succeeded by his eldest wife, R&maya, in 1831. 
(e) She transfers it to her late husband's half-brother, ' Hari- 

hata' ; in 1832. 
{f) Harihara dies and is succeeded by his brother, ' Krishna,' the 

present Zatuindar, the same year. 
{g) Sold at public auction for an arrear of Rupees 66,817-10-9, 

and bought by Uie Government for Rupees 1,000, in 1883. 
(A) The present Zomiudar tenders the amount of the arrear, aad 

the Government consider it consistent with a wise and hberal 

policy to restore the estate to him ; which was done in 1334. 

V. THE " KASIPUR" ESTATE 
See Na I (Vizianaqram.) 

VI. THE " ANDHRA" FAMILY AND ESTATE. . 
1. The founder, Gabata Dora, of the ' Konda Dora caste, was 
appointed to the charge of the Andhra t&luq by Yiswambhara 
Deo of Jeypore with the title of PRATAPA Rio. These Doras after- 
wards allied themselves to the Vizianagram family. The Circuit 
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Committefi briefly dispose of them as follows : — " The Aiidhra. man, 
" who is a Poligar Chief, p&ys only 1,600 Rupees peshkash. Hw 
" little disbict lies at the foot of the hills and is environed by the 
" cotuitrifis of the PusapitL To make him independent woald bat 
" expose him to the insults and plunder of his neighbours, restrained 
" at present by the power of his Protector, and would probably 
" place him in & state, he neither expected nor desired." 

2. On the death of Viziaram R&z at Padmanibham, the Andhra 
country was continued by the Collector under ite Dora at the same 
Jama. At the Fermanent Settlement, it was asoertaxned ihai. of 
thirty-three villages, nine only were Jii&yati or assessable " twenty- 
" two being alienated as Mokh&sas, or more properly speaking, the 
" produce applied as Vaaaii or subeistence to the Dora's Peons and 
" M&nyamdars, and the remaining two being Agrah&rams." Two- 
thirds of the average oollections, deducting the Sayer, would be 
Kapeea 2,177, but, adverting to the inacessibilify of its situation, 
Mr. Alexander recommended that " the revenue of this estate whicb 
" was, perhaps, by the Fjisap&ii fiunily established from motives of 
" alarm, should be continued by the Company from those of policy 
" and conciliation." This was ag^ped to, and a Sanad made out for 
Bupees 1,S80. the difference (Rupees 120) between this sum and 
Rupees 1,500, the Jamft under Vizianagram, being remitted for the 
resumption of the Sayer. 

S. With Andhju, the Zamindar holds another small hundi, 
known aa Sibtapult Bhdutaiuh. — Under the Pusap&tis, this was 
a separate Zamindary with a tribute of Rupees 600. The owner, 
Jogi Raz, having in 1796 joined the notorious Mukki R&jbh&pal 
Raz, was turned out by Mr. Webb, who granted the hundtl to Ram- 
anna Don of Andhra. From some misunderstanding, the Dora never 
paid the additional Jam&. At the Perma;tient Settlement this was 
diwovered, and on the average ooUeotions oS 816 Rupees, a light 
peshkash of Rupees 4O0 was fixed upon the estate. 

4 The present Zamindar is the son of the Zamindar of the 
Settlement He holds the Lotugedda mattS on Tirati tenure of 
the Maharajah'of [Vimnagram ; the value of the villages, is about 
3,500 Rupees per'^annum; for which he is required to attend with 
his Puks on the Mahar^ah at the Dasahar£, and generally whenever 
he is summoned. 

VU. THE " SAKVAPILLY BHIMAVARAM" ESTATE. 
See No. VI ("Andhra.") 
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Vni. THE " SALUB" FAMILY AND ESTATE. 

1. Thb Zajnindary was granted by Viavambhara Deo of Jeypore 
to a chiefbain of the ' Konda K&zu' caste, whom he honored vith 
the lofty title of BOLIYARO SiMHO, the mighty Lion. 

2. In course of time, it came under the P63api,tis, when Jeypore 
ceded all the old hill Zamindaries to SittSram Rfi^ At the period, 
of the first establishment of the English, Sany&ai Raz of Salur 
headed a rebellion against Vizianagram, in the course of which he 
lost one of his ffund&a, ' Makkuva,' but was allowed to retain the 
country about the town of Sftlur. On his death in 1774, the whole 
Zamindary was confiscated by the Pusap&tis, who imprisoned his 
three sons, KSmch&ndra Baz, Bogi R&z and Appnl Raz, in the fort at 
Devapilli. There they continued till the year 1793, when they were 
released, and a stnaH allowance settled on them. 

3. On the death of Vi^amm Baz (1794<), the Collector of the 
Northern Division granted Salur on kaul to B&mchandra Raz the 
eldest son of the last Zamindar. He died in 1801, and the perma- 
nent settlement was made with Sany^ Ribz, his son. 

4. Mr. Webb reports that the estate consists of three pui^onnahs, 
containing ' 

122 Jirfcyati villages. | 27 Agrah&rams. 
The actual average collections were Rupees 45,592-&-6, but Mr. 
Webb proposed to estimate them at Bapees 50,724-8-6, there being 
a good deal of cultivable land lying waste. Two-thirds of this 
would amount to Bupeea 33,816-5-8, but inaSnuch as the Zamindw 
was willing to assent to a peehkash of Bapees 40,000, he advised 
that that sum should be entered m the Sftnad. Mr. Alexander, how- 
ever, was of opinion that some abatements must be made in this 
€unount, both otherwise, and because Sany&i R&z had not made 
good his footing in the ' Makkuva' hundd, which had been leased 
by his father to a cousin named Chandra Sekara B&z, for an inade- 
quate rent, and the lessee now declined to pay anything more, or to 
vacate ; in consequence of which the Zamindar would be put to 
great trouble and expense in taking l^al measures against him. A 
reduced assessment of Rupees 3C,000 was accordingly sanctioned by 
the Governor in Couneil. 

5. Sany^i Bbz was succeeded in 1830 by his son, Nar&jita 
Ramchandra Baz. He died in September 1846. During his incum- 
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bency, be 3oM three villages, Penta, Srlrampxiram, and Mettavalasa 
to the Bobbili Zamindar ; the public demaud on the transfer being 
Rupeea Ifioi. Hk son, Sany^si B&z, the present Zamindar, -waa a 
minor at his father's death, and the estate was managed by the 
Court of Wards till his majority in January ISSi, when it -waa 
made over to him with Rupees 8,583 in cash. The debts, at the 
begimiing of the management, amounted to Rupees 63,140, but 
were compounded, by the Agent to tlie Governor, for Rupees 53,645. 

6. The Zamindars of S&16r have Urya for their vernacular, and 
habitually ally themselves in mairiage with tJie funilies of certain 
Uiya Zamindars in Qanjam, but they read and write Telugu only. 

IX THE *' PANCHIPENTA" FAMILY AND ESTATE. 

1 . The first of this family was a Naick of Peons under Jeypore ; 
and was appointed to guard the ghaut which leads up £rom 
P^chipenta to the Jeypore country. This ghaut is called the 
" Southern Portal" of the hills ; to guard it was a post of honor ; 
the Nsdck received ihe title of Dakshina Kewar Yuvabaz, and 
some villages both above and below the Pass were assigned for his 
maintenance. He built a fort at T^da, but his descendants moved 
down to Panchipenta. The estate is sometimes called ' Tdda' or 

' T^da Pftnchipenta' The &mily style themselves ' Konda R&zus.' 

2. When Jafler Ally Ehan* brought a body of Mahratta horse into 
the Chicacole Circar, to devastate the territory of the Pusap^tis, in 
revenge for Fedda Yiziatam lux's desertion to the French, Virappa 
B&z of ^Kinchipenta showed them the way, through this ghaut ; for 
which offence on the Mahrattas leaving the country, he suffered a 
life-long imprisonment in the Fort at Vizi&n^ram. At his death in 
1789, a small 'Towjee' was allowed to his son Mallappa R^; and 
after the battle of Padman&bham, Mallappa Rftz received a kaul for 
his patrimonial villages from Mr. Webb. He died in 1797, and the 
Permanent Settlement was made with Annam Rfiz, his only son. 

8. Mr. Webb states that the Zamindary comprises fifteen Jiiiyati 
villages, but he classes the two hill muttas, Tdduru and TAla, each 
as one village, whereas tfie first contains nineteen and the second 132 
hamlets, embracing indeed a very considerable area. The average 
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collectiooB vere found to be Rupees 7,480-4-3, but as it was a poor, 
wild country, and the Zamindar paid as much as 1,677 Rupees a year 
to a body of Peons he was forced to keep up to protect his low lying 
viUagee from the hill people, a recommendation was made that the 
peshkftsh should stand at Rupees 3,000 only, in lieu of Rupees 
4,986-14-6, which represented the two-thirds, usually taken ; to 
which the Board and the Qovemment agreed. 

4 The present Zamindar, Annam R&z, is paternal grandson of the 
abovenamed Annam Bsz. In November 1836 the estate was trans- 
ferred to him by his fath«r Mallappa Raz, who, by his numerous 
alienations, had brought it into a very impoverished condition, in 
which it sUU remains. 

X. THE ■= CHEMUDU" FAMILY AND ESTATE. 

1. The Zamindary of Chemudu waa a &ef of the Rajahs of Jey- 
pore, and fell under VizJanagntm, with the rest of the HiU Zaminda- 
lies, in the time of Posapiti SittStam Bftz. 

2. TiftkB hrpi Raz, the then Zamindar, was removed by Slttaram 
and allowed one or two villages as Mokhftsa. Nothing more is heard 
of the family, till after the death of Viziaram Raz (1794), when 
S6mft Raz, the eldest representative of the old line, was brought in 
on a koful from the Collector of the Northern Division ; and with 
him the permanent settlement was mada 

3. The estate contained thirteen Jirfiyati villages and two Agr&- 
h&rams, and the average Collections amounted to Rupees 9,278-0-1. 
At* assessment equal to two-thirds would be Rupees 6,185-5-5, but 
as the lands were not considered productive unless in seasons of 
abundant rain, Mr. Webb proposed a peshkash of five thousand only, 
which was agreed to. 

4. S6ma Rftz was succeeded by his son Jaganiwth R&z, who in 1 885 
transfered the estate to L&v&ti Nara^aya and Lavati Bhngavanulu ; 
but a retransfer was made not long after. Jagann&th Baz, was suc- 
ceeded by his som Soma Rftz, on whose death in October 1855, the 
estate waa placed under the Commissioner of the Northern Circars 
(as Court of Wards) owing to the minority of the present Zamindar, 
KasipatI Rajs. The property was very much involved, and the 
Governors Agent (Mr. P. B. Smollett) found it necessary to mortgfii^e 
it (usufiiictorily) to the Bobbili Zamindar for a loan of Rupees 
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10,000. Easipati B&z attaiaed his maioiity in April 1836, and ihe 
mortgagee's term will bo over with the end of the Fusly year 1275 
or July A.D. 1866. 

5. The family belong to the " Konda R&zu" caste, and their 
ancient title is Rana SiMHA, or ' lion in battla' 

XL THE " SANGAMVALASA" FAMILY AND ESTATE. 

1. The founder of this family was a fevorite retainer of Ram- 
chandra Deo, son and succesaor of Viavambhara Deo of Jeypore, who 
made him Zamindar of Sangamvala^a, with the title of NiHSANKA 
(the fearless) Bahadar. 

2. These chieis were dispossessed, with the other hiUZamindara, by 
Yizianagram in 1769, and admitted to a ' Towjee.' In 1796 Mr. Webb 
restored the estate to the representative of the eldeat branch, Nih- 
sanka Yenkanua. They are ' Konda R&zus,' of the same stock as 
' Chemudu.' Originally Uiyas, they no longer cultivate their mother 
tongue. 

3. With Nihsanka Venkanna the permanent settlement was made 
by Mr. Webb. There were nineteen Jir&yati villages and one Agra- 
hftiam, and the average collections were Rupees 9,922-13-5. Two- 
thirds of this would be Rupees 6,615-3-8, but there were some local 
advantages, and the Zamindar was ready to acquiesce in an assess- 
ment of Rupees 7000, which Mr. Webb therefore recommended ; 
however the Board proposed to make it Rupees 6,700 only, observ- 
ing that " over contingent advantages a principle of moderation 
should have prevailing influence." The Governor in Council con- 
curred with the Board. 

4. Venkanna was succeeded by his son ' Peddanna,' from whose 
control the estate was taken and placed under the Court of Wards 
in 1820, owing to his mental incapacity. He died in 1829, and, 
shortly after, his posthumous son, ' Mrityunjaya', the present Zamin- 
dar, was recognized -as his heir. He was educated in English and 
Telugu at Vizagapatam, and on coming of age in May 1847, was put 
into possession of the estate, and of Rupees 35,000 Government 
securities. He has left the old fort at Sangamva.lasa, and has built 
himself a house and pettah at a place ho has named ' Mrityunjaya- 
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XII. THE " BELGAM" FAMILY AND ESTATK 

1. This iiunily belongs to the ' hill Rajah (Konda R&sm) caetee; 
ViEAVARA ToDARAMALLU Tat Bftz, Jaqaknath Patro, the patemal 
great grandfather of the present Zamindar, was Dejraa to Baina- 
chandra Deo of Jeypore. He was very influential in keeping the 
Jeyporeans from joining the iiumgenbB in 1794, and was afterwards 
confidentially employed by Mr. Webb, CoUecfcor of the Northern 
Division, in settling that part of the country, which wa£ apportioned 
amongst the representatives of the ancient families, that had been 
dispossessed by the Fuaap&tis. He had a good deal of money, and 
soon accumulated more ; the Zamindars restored by the Company 
had little or no capital, and the I^tro took advantage of hia position 
to vest his funds in the best possible way, by making his own terms 
for the accommodation of these needy feudatories, towards the pay- 
ment of the public demands. 

2. In the year 1796, fourteen villages in the neighbourhood of 
the town of Parvatipfir, taken from the contiguous hill Zamindaries 
were granted ' for life' to his son, Sundara NarSyano Fatro, as an 
acknowledgment of the father's services ; and at tbe permanent 
settlement, the lease was converted into Zamindaly tenure, at a 
peshkash of Rupees 10,500. The Zamindar was required to make 
an immediate relinquishment of the Sayer and other resumed branches 
of revenue, wiijiout any consequent remission in tbe Jama, there 
being no raason to give up to him, permanently, for nothing, a good 
and compact estate, the reversioQ of which, encumbered with only 
one tenant for life, would certainly find a ready sale. 

3. In the year 1856, the late Zamindar borrowed Rupees 75,000, 
principal and interest, of the M^rangi Zamindar, and put him in 
possession of the estate for a tenn of twelve years. He died in July 
1865 and was succeeded by his eldest son, ' N&rayana Ramachandnb' 

XIII. THE " MERANGI" FAMILY AND ESTATE. 

1. This Hund& came into the possession of the present family in 
tiie time of Visvambhara Deo of Jeypore. In his reign, Dharma Raz 
Dora, Zamindar of Merangi, endeavoured to make himself indepen- 
dent, but, Jeypore advancing against him with a large force, he 
fled to Parla Kimedy, whence he was given up by the Rajah of 
that country, on Jeypore agreeing to cede the ' Buttelly" t&luq to 
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Kimedy. He was then put to death, his estate being made over to 
OBe ' Jagaimath Raz,' a principal Jeyporean, who was at the same time 
required to many bis predecessor's widow. Upon the occasion of 
his installation as Zamindar, Jagannftth Baz was honored with tho 
title of Satrtjcheeala (destroyer of the enemy) which is still borne 
by bifl successora 

2. About the time the French were expelled, Merangi was 
incorporated with the neighbouring Zajniudary of Kurupom, by the 
prowess of Kurup&m Sivaram Raz. This chieftain, in his turn, ■wbs 
overthrown and imprisoned by Fiisapdti Sittaram Raz, ajid both 
estates continued under Vizianagram till its dismemberment in 1795, 
when they were restored to the old families, Satmcherala Qanga 
Bgz, getting Memngi. 

3. With him the permanent settlement was made in 1802. Mr. 
Webb reported that the estate contained forty-nine Jer&yati vil- 
lages and ninteen Agraharams. Two-thirds of the collections would 
come to Rupees 19,697-0-10, but owing to the backward state of 
the Zamindary as compared with others, he advised a permanent 
assessment of Bupees 18,500 only, which was agreed to. 

4l Qanga Riz did not long survive the period of the setUoneat. 
All his life long he was persecuted by his second cousin, one Ja^a^ 
nSith Baz, who claimed a. right to share the Zunindaiy with him ; 
and, for the sake of peace and quietness, Qanga Raz made over to him 
a considwaUe number of villagea. Qanga Raz dyii^, was succeeded 
hy bis son, Quuidnuiekara, a boy five yean old. Jagann&th Bfis 
then brought a suit for the whole Zamindary ; he died before it was 
decided, but his brother Yfrabhadra Raz carried it on. . Judgment 
was ultimately given for the defendant, when Yirabhadra Raz, 
assembling a laige body of armed men, seized the minor Zamindar, 
collected the revenues on his own account, was twice engaged with 
the troops sent in quest of him, and continued in rebellion until 
brought to terms by the grant of a small pension in 1809. But in 
1816 he broke out again, and in the course of his career murdered 
Dalaya Dora, maternal grandfather of the minor. He was at last 
hunted down and brought to trial before the Court of Circuit, where 
he was declared liable to ' Ookoobut,' and set at liberty by the 
Foujdaree Udalut on furnishing security for his future good beha- 
viour and appearance when required. The Government however 
detained him at Yizagapatom, and, it being shown that he still con- 
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tinued to correspond with the leaders of his &ctiou at Uer&ngi and 
to foment their turbulent proceedings, removed him in 1S21 to 
Chingleput, where he died not mitny years since. 

5. Ueanwhile the young Zamindar Chandrasekara, " a perfect 
idiot," aa Mr. Russell describes him, got heavily into debt, and in 
course of time the estate was attached and put up to sale by the 
CSvil Court Nobody wae bold enough to become its proprietor, 
and it was at last knocked down to Government for 500 Rupees on 
the 20th June 1833. 

6. At this time the Falconda rebellion had not been finally 
crushed, three principal insurgents, known as the ' Atsapavalsa Bro- 
thers,' being still at large, and lurking with their retainers in the 
Mondemkolla jungles near UerangL A hint appears to have been 
givNi by Mr. Russell to Krishna Chandrudu, Dewan of Merangi, 
that the capture of these rebels would greatly projatiate Qovem- 
ment in flavor of his master's son, JagannHth Baz, " a remarkably 
fine boy, about nine years of age." The Dewan accordingly assem- 
bled a number of ' Doratantun viru', or hill Peons, and openly attack- 
ed the rebels near the village of G^rfti. After a desperate conflict, 
aU three ' brothers' were killed, and their forces scattered, the losses* 
on the Dewan's side being nearly as numerous as the enemy's. 

7. The rewards proclaimed for the capture of the ' firothers' 
amoimted to Rupees 7,000, but the Dewan and the Doratanams 
entreated that Government would recognise this good service by the 
restoration of Meran^ to young Jagannath Rsz. This prayer, being 
warmly supported by Mr. Russell, was acceded to (£. M. C lOUi 
Uaxch 1835) and a fresh S&nad was issued at the old peshkash. 
The estate was managed under the Court of Wards till Jagannith 
R&z attained his majority in 1843, when it was made over to bim, 
with Rupees 40,000 in Government paper, and 10,000 Rupees in 
cash. He died in 1864, and waa succeeded by his eldest son, 
Chandrasekara R&z, the present Zamindar. 

8. The family belongs to the ' Konda R&zu' tribe, of the same 
branch as the Kurupam and Andhra Zamindars. Urya is their 
vernacular, but they do not learn to read and write it, cultivating 
the Telugu language instead. 

* KUkd.~(l.) SSmuSrudu, the HokldndSr of AUewSda. (2.) Botta Joguln. 

WoiinJed.—<}.) StutMurilj'udu, tb«Uokhaudaro!TelIadunxitia. (Z.) FuttwDun 
of HoDdemkolil iriUi tliiitaen othen. 
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XIV. THE " KURXTPAM" FAMILY AND ESTATK 

1. The Kurupbn Zamindaiy, with the exception of the " Qiun- 
ma" Htmdi (vhich was added by &yor of Oopinith Deo of Farla 
Kimedy, about the middle of the eighteenth century) was grtuatod 
to " Sany4ai Dora," afterwards honored with the title of Vaikichk- 
BAIA, which has the same meuiing as " Satrucheiala," (see the 
' Merangi Family^ by Yisvombhara Deo of Jeypore. 

2. Sivaram Baz of Kurupam joined heartily in the rebellion 
against the Piiaapdtis, which broke out about the period of the 
eatablishment of the first Chief in Cooncil ; and when the Com- 
pany's troops, under Captain Matthews, advanced into Jeypore in 
the year 1774, he attacked the rear guard, and cut off their supplies. 
On their return from Jeypore, the Fusa^Atis led Captain Mattbe'WB 
to Kurup&m, and arrested SivorAm Rftz with all his fiunily. The 
prisoners were lodged in various fortresses belonging to Vizia- 
nagram ; some of them languished in confinement till the death of 
Vizieram B&z (1794), bnt Sivtu-ftm B&z was set at liberty, with a 
small pensioD for his nutintenance, some yeais before. The Zunin- 
dary was restored to the old fomily by the Collector of the North- 
em Division in 1796, and the permanent settlement of 1802 was 
oiade with SivarSm's son, Chinna Sany^ Bftz, 

3. Ht. Webb reports that the estate contains 

48 Jir^yati Villages, | 10 Agraharams, | 8 Mokh^isas ; 

and computes the average collectiona at Rupees 24,991-5-11. Two- 
thirds of this sum would be Rupees 16,660, bnt aa the Zamiudar 
was subject to a charge of Rupees 4,085 annually for tiie mainte* 
nance of a body of defensive Peone, which Mr. Webb was of opinion 
could not be disbanded without endangering the tranquillity of the 
country, a reduced peshkasb of Rupees 14,500 was proposed and 



4. Chinna Sany&si Baz died in 1S20, and was succeeded by his 
cousin's son, Sitt&ram, whose adoption he intimated to the Collector 
on his death-bed. This Sittftnuu died in 1830 and was succeeded 
by hia widow Subhadramma ; who, dying in 1841, was succeeded by 
her maternal grandson ' SAiya N&r&yana,' the present Zamindar. 
He wafi then an infant, and the estate was brought under the Court 
of Wards, and managed till his majority in 1857, when it was hand- 
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ed over to him witJi Qoveniment Securities, amoimUng to Rupees 
66,686-1-2, and cash, Bupeea 85,757-9-8. The Zamindar was edu- 
cated in Telugu and English at Vizagapatam. He is of the " Eonda 
Bazu" caate, of an Urya stock. 

5. In 1818, Yairicherala Jagannath K&z, who was a natural son of 
a brother of Chinna Sany4si B&z, the first Zamindar, under the perma- 
nent settlement, brought a suit against the minor for the possession 
of the estate. The Agent to the Qovemor, Mr. Bohertson, before 
whom the case was originally tried, dismissed the suit with costs, 
deciding, under reference to the Pandits of the Sudder Udalut, that 
the plaintiff's illegitimacy was a bar to his title. On an appeal, 
agreeably to the Agency rules, to the Governor in Council, a revi- 
sion of the judgment was directed, on the ground that it is by no 
means clear that the HindU Law prevails in all its integrity among 
the hill castes of Vizagapatam. Fresh evidence was token by Mr. 
Smollett, which established the fact that, in the absence of near and 
legitimate heirs, bastards are competent to inherit, but judgment 
was given for the defendant, because the " legal right of plaintiff 
" is not so clearly established as to warrant the setting aside the two 
" previous successions, which have not until now been formally 
" questioned." This decision was confirmed by the Governor in 
Council on the 13th January 1857. 



SECTION II.-MODERH. PHOPRIBTAHY ESTATES. 

1, KASIMKOTA ; AND 2, MELUPAKA. 

These two estates belong to Sri Mantripragada Bamayamma, a 
Brahmin widow, a minor under the tutelage of the Couri; of Wards. 

1. KasiTokota contains eight Jir&yati villages. It was assessed 
at the permanent settlement at Rupees 14,010; and the Bajah of 
Vizianagram bought it for Bupeea 4,343. Two years afterwards he 
sold it to Earumanchi Venkatachalam, at whose death in 1837 it 
passed to his maternal grandson, Mantripragada Venkata Rio Pantulu. 
In 1845 this proprietor died, and was succeeded by 

1, His brother Chiranjiva Rio, 

2, His own posthumous son, Veukat&chalam. 

Both were minors, and the estate was broi^ht under the Court of 
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Wards. No. 1 died in 1851, leaving a widow who receiver a m&in- 
tsnance out of tiie property. No. 2 attained his majority on the 
23rd October 1863, when Uie estate was made over to him with 
Rupees 60,900 in Government Securities and Rupees 7,594 in cash ; 
the debts, amounting to Rupees 1,08,428 at the death of M. Venkata 
R&o Fantulu, having all been liquidated. No. 2 died on the 2nd 
May 186fi, leaving a widow, the present proprietrix, and a daughter, 
Mahalakshmamma. 

2. MAup&ka has passed to tiie proprietrix, in the same way as 
Kasimkota. It comprises twelve Jiiityati villages and one Srotrijam, 
" consisting ehiefly of the richest irrigated land in this division, and 
" generally well supplied with water from the numerous channels 
" branching from tie river, which takes its rise in the Wadd&di 
" Fargana of the Vizianagram Zamindary." It was purchased for 
Rupees 5,266, subject to an assessment of Rupees 19,500. 

3, ANKAPILLI ; 4, MUNAGAPAKA ; 5, BARNIKAM ; 6, 
KURUPOLU ; 7, OODECHARLA ; AND 8, SHIRAMPURAM. 

These six estates belong to Sri Qi5de JaJiakaya G&ru, the widow 
pf Sri Gi5de Slirya Prakasa RSo, the elder son of old GtSde Ja^^ppa, 
dubash to the Chiefs in Council. 

3. AiikapVli. — ^This Huudi was purchased at the auction of the 
' HaveUy" lands in November 1802 by the R&jah of Vizianagram, for 
Rupees 23,992, subject to'an annual -peshkash of Bupees 30,766. It 
consisted of thirteen Jir4yati villages and three Srotriyams. Some 
of the richest tracts within the division are to be found in it, both of 
wet land and dry. The purchaser re-sold it to the present proprietrix's 
husband in 1810. This gentleman, as observed by Dr. Benza in his 
potes of his journey through the Northern Ctrcars, with Sir Frederick 
Adam, in 1835, was a rara avia among the higher class of people of 
Iqdia at that period. " He is very partial to iEJuropean Goanners and 
" adopts them (not for affectation sake). He speaks and writes the 
" English language uncommonly well, and his pronunciation evinces. 
" hardly any foreign accent. He disregards the show and glittor, 
" the suite of attendants, the umbrella-carriers, and other indispens- 
" able appendages of his Gountr3rmen, of rank corresponding to his 
" own ; and wrnn none of (heir ornaments. He came to visit the 
" G9v«rnor on » superb Arftbiaa horse, and was introduced without 
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" a single attendant. We accompanied him on his return to Auks' 
" pilli, and he condacted us to his garden, vhicb was laid out in a 
" most beaittiful style, rich with indigenous and exotic plants and 
" trees." This garden is still kept up ; it was visited by Dr. Cle^om 
a few years ago, who published a short notice of it 

i. Munagapaku is another very ^^ile tract ; " from the general 
" goodness erf its soil, and the nature of its supplies of water, perhaps 
" preferaUe to any in this division." It Was assessed at Rupees 24,647, 
and purchased for Rupees 15,084 by the B&jah of Vinianagram ; who 
parted with it in 1813 to one Oumm^dala Venlmya^ whose son'a 
widow sold it in 1830 to the preseirt proprietrix'a husband. Tt com- 
piises eight Jirayati villages and two Srotriyams. 

5. Barnikam. — This estate consists of one village, assessed at 
Rupees 1,566-8. In the year 1812 the " Chipurapilli" estate was 
subdivided into four lots and piit up to auction for arrears of revenue. 
Bamikam was one of the villages belonging to lot No. 1, known as 
the Chipurapilli subdivision, owing to the chief town lying witbin it. 
Afterwards, in 1820, the eight villages comprised in lot No. 1 were 
subdivided into four lota, of two villages each. Bamikam tuid 
Kur&da — Kondayavalasa formed lot No. 4, with an assessment of 
Rupees 2,247-8. In 1822 the auction purchasers transferred this 
village to the present proprietrix'a husband. 

6. Kurupdlu- consists of seven villages, five Jiruyati and two 
Srotriyam. It was carved out of the Nakkapilli estate in 1812 and 
formed into a subdivision, with a pesbkash of 8,100 Rupees. Tlie 
first proprietor of the subdivision was Subnavis Timmaya, who sold 
it to the present prc^rietrix's husband in 1820. The land ifl chiefly 
unirrigated. 

7. Oodicharla. — This Hundi^ with those of Nakkapilli and Sririm- 
punuu, formed the old Satyavaram pai^ana, the territory "of the 
Vatsavaye family, which was ceded to the Flisapatis during tJie 
administration of Sitt&ram Raz, in liquidation of a debt due to that 
famUj. Alarmed at tlie known vigour of Sittanun's chajaoter, moei 
of the ryots migrated to the Peddapore Zamindary in Rajahmnndry, 
but the natural advantages of the soil soon attracted other husband- 
men to it. Oodicharla consists of thirteen Jir4yati villagee and a 
{Mubkaah of 17,400 Rupees was fixed on it. It was bon^t at the 
BaveHy auction by tbe Rftjah of Vizianagram for Rupees I0,'09& ; 
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sold by bim in 1806 bo K&karUp6di Narasu Baz, who in 1818 trans- 
ferred it by sale to G<5de NarSyana R&o, the younger and divided 
brother of the proprietrix's late busbaad, Qiide Sniya Parklsa Rio. 
the dote and nature of whose title is not entered in the Blister. 

8. Srirdimpuram consists of nine Jirityati villages, well watered by 
channels branching off irom the Fentak<Sta river. It was bought l>y 
the Bajah of Tizianagram for Rupees 7^00, subject to a peehfcash of 
Rupees 18,000. He sold it on the same date and to tiie same purchaser 
as in the last case, who re-sold it to the same party, Q6de N&riyaiut 
Bao, in 1818, who sold it to one TandreTn Narasulingam, who was 
sold up by the Collector in 1832 for arrears of revenua The auction 
purchaser, Eakarlapddi Fadm&n&bha B&z held it for one year only, 
when it CEune again under the Collector's hammer; it was now- 
bought by one Ygndrew Chelmaya, who shortly transferred it to 
yediuumi!idi Vlraya Fantulu, who in 1835 disposed of it to the 
present proprietrix's husband. 

9. NAKKAPILLI-; AND 10, KUPPILI. 

These two estates- are t^e property of SbI Gi$de NIiUtana 

OUAPATI Rio. 

9. Nakka/pUU, at the permanent settlement, consisted of sixteen 
Jir^yati villagee, asee^ed at Rupees 17,506. It was bought by the 
R&jah of Vizianagram for Rupees 9,270. In 1812, a sale being necee- 
saiy on account of arrears of revenue, it was subdivided into three 
separate estates, viz : — 

Nakkapilli, 8 villages, with an assessment of Rupees... 5,606 

Fedda Oummalur 1 do do „ . . ■ 3,800 

Kurup61u 7 do do „ ... 8,100 

The ' Nakkapilli' subdivision was purchased by KAkarlapiidi 
Bimchandra Baz, who sold it to G<5de Sdrya N&rgyana Rao in 1818. 
At NOi^yana Rao's death in 1853, his two sons divided, Gajapati 
Rao taJdng the ' Nakkapilli' and ' Kuppili' estates. -NakkapiUi is 
chiefly Mettu or dry land. 

10. Ruppili consists of sixteen Jii&yata villages, with some 
advuiteges for irrigation, It was assessed at Rupees 8,457 uid 
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purchased by the Hsjah of Vizionagram for Rupees 16,254. It sub- 
sequently passed through the following haads, by private tnuisfer : — 
Zampana Appal Narasimha Vizieram Ruz, in 1804 
Katakam Cbinna Peddanna, ... ... 1811 

Chinna Jaggaya ... ... ... 1816 

a6de Siirya Nai^yana Bao, ... ... I8S6 

from whom, as above. 

11. SHERMUHAMMADPUKAM. 
This estate comprises twenty-eight villages : — 
Jiiflyati, ... ■■■16 

Srotriyam, 6 

MokhOsa, 5 

It has some fine tanks, and, from ita proximity to the town of 
Chicacole, access to a good market It was purchased at the per- 
mtyient settlement by Q<5de Ja^a R&o, formerly dubash to the 
Chiefe in Council, for Rupees 18,445, subject to an asaesament of 
Rupees 19,343. At his death in 1813, his two sons, FrakS«L Rfto, 
and Niii^yana Rao, divided. This property fell to the latter, and on 
the division at kia death it passed to his elder son Veukata Ja^^ 
RAo^ He died in 1896 without male issue, and was succeeded by 
his widow, Bang&ramma, who in 1864 was succeeded by her daughter 
Sid AmErrAH Achat amua, wife of Auikitam Tenkata Narsing R&o. 
12. KINTALI; 13, MANTENA; AND 14, UNOARADA^ 

These three fertile estates are the property of Bui Inuoamti 
SiTATAKHl, half-sister of the late Zamindar of Bobbili 

12, Kvntali and 13, Mantenna were purchased at the permanent 
settlement by one Eilabar^a Chinna La^^anna subject to an as- 
sessment of Rupees 7,349 and Rupees 7,101 respectively, for the sum 
of Rupees 13,231. In 1837 he sold them together, to the late 
Zamindar of Bobbili, who re-sold them to the husband of the present 
pioprietrix, Inuganti Rsima Rao, in 1841. 

KvntaU has six Jir&yati villages, two Srotriyams and three 
Mokh&sas, while Mantena has fourteen in all, of which nine am 
Jiiiyati, three Srotriyams and two Mokh&sas. 

14. Ungardda was purchased for Rupees 6,477, subject to an 
assessment of Rupees 3,080, by Rayadappa Raoga Rto, Zamindar of 
Bobbili, who re^sold it to the above Inuganti Blnta Rao in 1825. It 
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contains five Jir^yati villages. The Kasba village ' Uiigarada,' is a 
few miles soutb-west of P^lconda. 

15. SIRIPURAM. 

This estate lies a little to the north of Shennuhammadpuram and 
Kintali It has eight Jir&yati villagee and five Srotriy&m. At the 
permanent settlement it was assessed at Kupees 10,618. The Btjab 
of Vizianagram became its purchaser for Rupees 16,425. The follo'w--' 
ing changes have occurred ; — 

Transferred by private sale to R&jah R&o Yenkatiayudu in 1811. 

„ „ „ Bobbili VeDJcatakiishnaDmin 1811. 

Bought by Yellumahanti Parasur&m Pitro, for arrears of revenue, 

18th October 1811. 

From this purchaser, it passed by sale to the Inuganti fianily. 
The present proprietor is St{ Inuganti Sitaramaswluii, the Dev&a 
of Bobbili. 

16, WALTAIR 

This estate consists of four villages " in general exhibiting a buren 
*' and ungrateful soil, a veiy considerable portion of the land being 
" covered with sand, and as much more consisting of a bed of rock 
" covered with a shallow and light mould, intermingled with frag- 
" m^ts of granite." This was the only one of the ' Havelly,' estates, 
of the first division, which the Rajah of Vizianagram failed to 
piu*cbafie. It was bought by Mosalakanti Tenk6ji, a high official in 
the Cutcheny. The assessment was Rupees 5,500, and it was knocked 
down for Rupees 9,845, its proximity to the Vizagapatam market 
appearing to compensate in the estimation of bidders for its natural 



Tha purchaser died in 1821, leaving two boos, Yenkala Nsoayana 
Rko and Yenkata Jagann&dha Bso, minors, and two stephrotheis. 
The Collector, under the Court of Wards, managed the estate for 
some yearSr and in 1S33, on the elder son attaining his majority, tike 
property was made over to him. The step-uncles then sued for their 
shares, and, by a B&jfnftmB, obtained a moiety of the estate. No aub- 
Arision, however, was registered, and on tiie death in 1859 of the 
elder son aforesaid, the estate waa registered in the naiiie of tiie 
present proprietor, Yenkata JagwmSdha lUa 
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17. UPPADA. 
This farm waa bought by the B&jah of Viziarni^ram for Rupees 666 
subject to an assessment of Rupees 1 ,800. Ha afterwards parted with 
it, and it is now portion of the neighbouring district, the Godavari 

18. WURUTLA. 
This estate, with the Hundas of V^malapuiji and Kottak:6ta, which 
have both reverted to Government [vide ' Lapsed Estates,'] lies 
between the main range of ghauts and a subordinate range which 
runs south-west from Madgole to the coast. Its soil is veiy good, 
and its reservoirs are uofailingly supplied by numerous water channels 
from the hilla It has twelve Jiriyati villages and four Srotriyam. 
The B&jah of Vizianagram bought it at the permanent settiement, 
for Rupees 12,915, subject to an assessment of Rupees 20,£00. The 
changes aubsequentiy are as follows ; — 

I. Transferred by the Rajah, in 1810, by private sale to one Sagi 
Bamachandra RSa 

IL In September 1832, theestate was sold.by public auction, for 
arrears of revenue and bought by a lady named DanWtiri A99baya. 

III. Dantalliri A^^haya transferred the estate by gift to her 
daughter, the present proprietrix, Sagi Suhhadraya, a Ra^av&r widow. 

19. CHIPURAPILDI. 

This Hundi was first called ' Panchadharla," but it being found 
that the village of that name and some villages in its vicinity were 
within the ancient territorial limits of the Vizianagram Zamindary, 
they were transferred thereto and a proportionate deduction made 
in the assessment of the Huudi Panchadhilrla being taken away, 
the most centrical village remaining was Chipurapilh ; the Hundi 
was therefore styled " ChipurapillL" 

The Rajah of Vizianagram bought it for 17,214 Rupees subject to 
a peshkafih of 36,234 Rupees. It comprised twenty-four Jiriyati 
villages. Subdivision after subdivision has followed; fifteen of the 
villages have lapsed to the Government, purchased by them at sales 
for arrears of revenue ; Uie renuoBing nine village* form no less than 
eight pr(^etai7 estatea 

The present ChipurapilU estate consists of one village ; assessment 
3.818 Rupees ; the proprietor is Giid^ Venkata Nariyana Rao. 
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20. APPIKONDA. 
This consists of a single village, carved out of CMpurapilli ; ansesa- 
ment Rupees 613; proprietor, Gan^phattuk Sattaja. 

21, RAVADA. 
The same ; assesament Rupees 8,753 ; proprietor, Vaaanta R&o 
Bayana P&ntulu. 

22. SIDDHESVARAM. 

The same ; aaBesBment Rupees 731 ; proprietor, Yemunilli Malli- 
kaijanudu. 

23. KURADA KONDAYVALASA. 

The Bune ; aBsesBmeiit Rupees 681 ;■ proprietor, Chevala RajagiSpal 
R&a 

24. EDULAPAKA BONANGHI. 

The same history; two villages; assessment Rupees 2,056 ; pro- 
prietor, Vasanta Rfto A^uta Narasingha R&o. 

25. MAMIDIVADA. 

The same ; one village ; assessment Rupees 1,786 ; proprietor, 
Garu(Ui Narasaya 

26. PEDDAGUMMALUR 

This estate of one village was carved out of the Nakkapilli estate. 
The assessment is Rupees 3,7d4i ; proprietor, Safar S6rya Prakasa Rao. 

27. CHIDIKADA AND JAGANNATHAPURAM 
The registered proprietor of this estate of two villages is Inuganti 
Stta R&masvami Each village is a separate subdivision ; both were 
carved out of the U&dgole Zamindary ; one in 1814-, the other in 
1S36 ; the assessment on the first is Rupees 1,750 ; on the second. 
Rupees 3,105. 

28. PENTA. 
This estate consiBts of two villages ; it was carved out of the S&ldr 
2iainindary in 18S5. The proprietor is the Zamindar of Bobbili ; the 
Msessment is Rupees 1,159. 
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SECTION III. 
1. "PALCONDA" 
The founder of this &mily was a Khond, or ' J&tapu,' ss the 
Khonds call themselves at tihe baae of the hills. He was made 
^TninHiLr of Pilconda by Yiswambhara Deo, Rajah of Jeypore, with 
the title of Nar^ndra Nftyudu, which was afterwards exchanged for 
' Nasendra. 'Rao.' These ZamindarB fell under Bubjection to the 
P&sap&tis, on requiring their assistance to reduce & re&actoiy ser- 
vant At the time of JJie Circoit Committee, FUconda paid Yim- 
~ aoagrum a tribute of 52,015 Rupees : besides atteudaiKXi during 
Militaiy Service with his Paiks, who were esteemed the best men in 
the country. The Committee estimated his gross revenue si 1,11,000 
Kupees, and proposed to order a deduction iu his Militaiy of 33,7U 
Bupees, which sum was to be added to his tribute. " This I^ah," 
they add, " is a very weak man, and your Lordship will determine 
whether he is to r^nain under the orders of Viziausgrum, or manage 
the country witii an increased Jamabandy under the Company, or 
whether he should retire upon a stipend, and the district be added 
to the Havelly." Ko orders being passed on this reference, matteis 
remained as they were. The Zamindar's rebellion in 1794 and his 
deposition in &vor of his son Sitt&ram Baz in 1796, have already 
been noted. Sitt&ram R&z dying in 1798 was succeeded by his 
brother Yenkatapati Raz, with whom the permanent settlement 
was concluded. 

Ur. Alexander reports that there are altogether 225 villages : — 

Jiriyati 108 

Mokhteas 68 

Agraharams 49 

225 
The collections were Bupees 77,665-13-3 ; two>thirds of which are 
Rupees 51,443-14-5, but he proposed Bupees 57,000 as the peshkaah, 
Uie Huodd being very advantageously situated. The Board suggested 
a reduction of 2,000 Bupees in tlus amount, to which the Qovem- 
ment assented. The subsequent history of the Zamindaiy to its for- 
feiture in 1833 will be found, auprA, under the head of " Mr. Rus- 
seU's Commission, A.D. 1832—34," Chapter IU, Section XIL 

The Uluq was now managed by the Collector till July 1846, 
(Fusly 1256) when it was leased, with the tftluq of Honzeram, to 
Messrs. Arbuthnot and Ca for five years, at an annual rent of 

40 
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Rupees 1,10,908. A lease was again granted to them on the same 
terme from Fusly 1261 to 1265, and agmn renewed from Fusly 
1266 to 1270. In Fualy 1271, a new leaae was given to them for 
tea yeais at the increased rent of Rupees 1,20,000. 

The lessees agree to hold as " farmers of land holding farms 
immediately from Government ;" they guarantee to all parties all 
the rights and privileges connected with the soil to which they are 
entitled by law or custom ; they covenant that their setUement 
shall be either lyotwar or on the system of joint villt^ renta, a 
resort to middlemen being absolutely 
bl'^TX""?"'™™™.^ di«n„wed (the three' hiU M,UtS, of 
S'.i^°it''S.'Q.*;:^°"'" K6„d«, Kottlm, and Bum excepted) ; 
that except where they have improved 
the land by works of irrigation they will demand no more assess- 
ment than the full amount rated in the public accounts. They 
agree, in all disputes between the Ryots and themselves, to refer the 
matter to the Collector and Agent to the Governor, and to abide by 
his deciaiou, subject to appeal to the Board or Government ; and to 
submit a yewly account of their management, with all other infmm- 
otion that may be required. They bind themselves to duly main- 
tain all the irrigation worts of the tsluq. They will not object to 
a TCvi^oD of the assessment^ provided always that they shall be at; 
liberty to redgn the lease, by notifying tbeir intenUon to do so, 
within two months of receiving notice of the intended revision. 

The first object attempted was im^ffovement in the culture of 
SuaARCANE, and in manufacturing the juice into jaggery. The tsluq 
was intersected with small but useful irrigation channels, and Mau- 
ritius and other foreign seed was distributed to the ryots. A cane- 
planter was brought over from the West Indies to teach them an 
improved system of cultivation. About Rupees 20,000 were expend- 
ed in importing superior qualities of si^arcane, and in supplyii^ 
ja^ery pans, mills, and improved in^Iements of husbandry. Loige 
annual advances (' Takk&vi*) were at the same time made to encou- 
rage the lyots ; and a Home ferm or experimental plantation of 
considerable size was kept under the direct management of the 
renters themselves. 

From the outset, the taluq wiw under the direction of Mr, ^ohn 
Young, who resided on tJie spot, exercising a close perscmid supervi- 
sion over these imdertakings ; and the deliberately pronounced 
result was, to qnote his own words in 1851, " Such as to satisfy us 
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" that tbe native taeiliod of cultivation ia better &dat>te<l to the 
" circumatances in which we find ourselves ' than anything we have 
" attempted to introduce in its stead, and that the Mauritius cane, 
" though yielding a larger crop, if sucoesafiiUy cultivated, than the 
" country cane, ia yet bo precaiious in its out-turn as to make it a 
" less eligible article of cultivation than the other." 

The next experiment was iu Mexican Gottqn, but the soil aofl 
climate of P&lconda proving decidedly too wet for cotton, tbe 
attempt to cultivate it there, was abandoned. Foreign paddy was 
then tried, and found unprofitable. But the cultivation of Indioo, 
which was commenced in 1848, has become a great success. The 
renters have seven factories' in the 

^'J^-ftSViSti-™ "~ ^'^■^•' '^°i' "'"'"■ ^'^^ '"°'y 

more in the Vizianagnun Zamindary 
as detmled below. There are no complaints of compulsion &om the 
ryots in their own tSluqs, and no.dispates outside it The whole 
appears to be based on a fair, healthy, and mutually profitable sys- 
tem. The seed ia imported by Arbuthnot and Co. and distributed 
amongst the cultivator, the cost being dadue^ from the value of 
^e plant deUvwed ai the difFerent iastories. 



Palconda TiiXth 
' 1. Q^Mlpor Factory, 6 pair vats. 

2. Kopparavalsa „ 6 „ 

3. Kaudesa „ 3 

4. Farapuram „ 4 „ 
6. Viraghattam „ 3 „ 

6. Burija „ 6 „ 

7. B&aur „ 4 

VlZUNAOKiM ZiMIMDABr. 
(a) Gudiva4a Talicq. 

1. Ba8avtq)&lem Factory 8 pair 

vats, 

2. Chittivalsa „ 15 „ 

3. KorA^ 

4. Tellanki 

5. Erushnapurftm 
<6. Modavalsa , 

7. TatitSr 

8. Annamrapeta 

9. Qaudhavaram 



10 



10 
10 



(b) Qajapaiinagaram!F&uq. 
L BamaUiadiBpeta Factory 8 pak 

vats. 
2. PittMa „ 4 „ 

(c) peddagS4i Taluq. 

1. Sonty&m Factory 8 pair vata, 

(d) Govindapuram Taluq. 

1. Nandig&m Factory, 8 pair vata. 

(e) Boaamgi Tdhiq. 

1. Y£raj3hadrapeta "Philadelphia 

Factory," 10 pair vate worked 
by steam. 

2. Mami4i}HliFaotc«y,6{>airyat8. 

3. SompuBWn » 6 ,. 

4. Jam! „ 4 „ 

(f) Vizianagrv/m Talitq. 
1. LakidSm Factory Cpairvata. 

fg) GhS4avaram Taluq. 
1. Vaddftdi Factory, 6 pair vats* 
3. Gajapatinaganun 6 „ 
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2. HONZARAM. 

This estate, cowating of five Jir4yati villagea and^^two Srotri- 
yams, was purchased at the permanent settlement by the Rftjah of 
Vizianagram for Rupees 14,4<74, sabject to an asaeasment of Rupees 
11,962. The Rftjah sold it in 1810 to Bao Venkatrayudu, who on 
the 16th February 1811 transferred it to Tekumala Naraaappa. 
This party was very shortly sold op for an aireax of revenue, 
amounting to Rupees 5,260-12 ; the Collector purchasing the 
property on behalf of Qovemment on the 18tii October 1811 for 
Rupees 200. 

It -was then managed by the Collector till July 1846, when it was 
leased, with P&lcondat to Messrs. Arbuttmot and Co., vide Paj> 
CONDA : Buprd. 

3. •■OOLGONDA." 

The fint of the inresent Jeypore fiunily had, for his umbrella^ 
holders, two cousins of Ms own, whom he was pleased to promote to 
the dignity of feudatories, placing one at Oolgonda, and the oUier at 
Madgole ; and honoring both with the title of ' BHin'ATl' (lord of 
the earth.) 

Piiaapiti SittSzam R&z, on the establishment of Uie EngUsh at 
Vizagapatam, was required by the Chief in Council, to remgn his 
supremacy over the Zamindary of Oolgonda ; but in 1776 Bhaiiava 
Bh6pati having afibrded shelter to two re&actoiy sut^ects of the 
C(»npany, Narftyaua DSo of Faria Eimedy and the Zamindar of 
M&dgole, it was considered expedient to subordinate him again to 
the P6sapati8, who raised his tribute from Rupees 6,000 to Rupees 
28,000, and forced him to keep a large body of Faiks besides. The 
CSrcuit Committee proposed to continue him as a feudatory to Via- 
anagram, many of whose fertile districts adjoined the Oolgonda 
eonnby, and whose Sibbaodies were much more competent to deal 
with him, if turbulent, tium Company's troops. 

From the death <^ PfisapfUi Yiziaram Raz (1794) to the permanent 
settlement, the Oolgonda Zl>.^ni^ll^ar paid the Company a peshkash 
pf Rupees 10,000 ; and that was the figure at which it was ultimately 
fixed in his Sanad. Excluding the hill countiy (a wild tract daased 
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as one Himdi) the eatate contained sixty-aiz villages ; of these there 
were alienated 

ToMokMsftdora 24 

„ Dorafl 6 

„ Brahmins 18 

42 villages; leav- 
ing to the Zamindar a landed property of twenty-four villages, 
containing 

Uniriigated lands l,489G«Tca 

Irrigated „ 2,89* ,. 

bnt even of this " a very considerable share of the produce" the Col- 
lector reported " is regularly allotted by Dumbslas or Sanads to the 
subsistence of persons in the Zamindar's service ; which, although 
enjoyed nominally at his pleasure, he would find it very difficult in 
many instances either to withhold or transfer." Alt<^ether, at this 
, ' time, the coUecUons were estimated at 

•l^bato£rMiitlialii]l& Bk 8,000, .,„ _ . ,. , ,. , 

Lowbmdi, inahiding InBm Quit- 'Bupees 17,000, 01 which two-thirOB 

r«.t., Bup«>. 14.000. ^^^^ ^ g^p^ 11,666-10-8, but "con- 

sidering the absolute necessity of expenses to hill Zaznindara, which 
may be dispensed with in lower and more open situations." Hr. 
Alexander proposed and carded a peshkash of 10,000 Rupees only, 
which would not, he conceived, leave the Zamindar more, on an 
average, than a snitable maintenance for himself and fiuDily, with 
provision against the occurrence of bad seasons. 

The subsequent hintory of this estate, its purchase by Qovemment 
foruiarrear of revenue in 1837; and the disfcurbancesof 1846-48 and 
1857-58 have been narrated above. Ch^iter III, Section XIV. 

4. VEMALAPUDI. 

Thie eAtate, consisting of fourteen Jir&yati villages and two Srotri- 
yams, was assessed at the permanent settlement at Rupees 7,000 ; 
and purchased by the Rajah of Vizianagnun for Rupees 4,930. It 
was in a very dilapidated condition. It lies just above the ' Wumtla' 
Hundi, and depends in like manner upon the waters of the Vara- 
hanadi ; but the river is here a torrent, whereas in Wumtla it flows 
through a plain sufficiently level to allow of numerous channels 
being cut from it. The ancient tanks and reservoirs, which at one 
time arrested (uid diverted its course in the Temalapfidi villages 
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Tere all decayed, and " it has in conaaqueiice happened tbai vast 
" tracts of land formerly producing rich paddy crops have of lafee 
" yeart lost every vestige of wet cultivation." 

The Rajah re-sold the property in 1810 to his relative, S»gi Bam- 
chandra R&z. Under the management of this family, an arre&r of 
revenue amoimting to Rupees 26,128 accumulated against the estate, 
when it was sold and purchased by Government on 3rd January 
1831 for Rupees 14.500. 

5. KOTTAKOTA. 

This estate lies north of the last It is chiefly watered by the 
same river, and, besides several tanks which from their vicinity to 
the hil|q are in general very amply supplied, possesses the peculiar 
benefit of the Komarovale Ava, or natural lake, which materially 
assists the culUvation of the surrounding villagea 

At the Miction of the Havelly Ituids in 1802 it was knocked down, 
to the R&jah of Vizianitgrum fra* Bnpees 10,800, eufc^eot to an assess- 
ment <^ Rupees 13,500. I^kere are twelve Jiiiyati villages, and none 
on la&in (enure. The Rajah transferred ib, togiether with Vemala- 
pMt, in the year 1810,110 KigiRftmchandrafi&K. By tiif Sfigi family 
it was «old in 1828, to Pinoam Bsra Tirupati B&z, who fell into 
arrears to the «xt«ikt of Bupaes 13,148, aatd on Uie 2nd Sepbamber 
LS33 it vas put up to sale and bought by 'Oovemment lor Rnpees 
11,500. 

6. SABVASIDDHI. 

T^is estate, besides th* advantage of its vicinity to the coasti coth- 
prises a lai^ extent of the best ' wef land in the district. It hae 
however, the Collector remarked, two drawbacks; first, that in 
sudden and heavy rains, ^b« river sweeps away the crops and covers 
other parts with sand ; second, the scanty quantity of ' dry" land, 
" a circumstance always unfavorable, because in case of unpropitious 
" seasons, when drought is the occasion of failure, the productions of 
" the ' Mettu' land, arriving at perfection (if tliere be but moisture 
" sufficient for tillage) nourished only by the humidity of the nightly 
" dews, afiTord a veiy considerable counterbalance against the loss 
" wbich may arise from the failure of the paddy crop. 

Tlie B^aii of Visianagrum purchased this estate, which comprised 
thirteen Jir&yati villages, assessed atRufiees 25,600 for Rupees 6,1&0. 
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Ill 1810 he sold it to Sag! Bamchandra R&z, lik noatemal aunt's 
husband, whose son ran into arrears to the extent of Rupees 21,632. 
The Qovemment purchased it at the sale for Rapees 750 on the 3rd 
January 1831. 

7. RAJALA. 

The village of Rajala with four others, (the other three beings 
MElmidivftda, Emnmarapilli, Tantidi,) were subdivided off' from 
" Chipurapilli," and sold by th'e Rftjafa of Vizianagnim to Sligi Ram- 
cbandia R&z in 1812. The peshkash of the sub-division which was 
termed " Rajala" tras fixed "by the Board of Revenue at Rupees 6,200. 
In the following year, Mamidivsda Was sub-divided off and the pesh- 
kash of the Rajala estate reduced thwreby to Rnpees 4,413-8. In 1816, 
Ss^ R&mchandra R&z disposed of it* Ir^ private sale to Qdde 
Surya N&r&yana Rao; who in 1819 re-sold it to Rhl^vatula N^rappa. 
This man's family brought the estate into arrears of revenue to the 
extent of Rupees 3,985-8, when it wa£ purchased by Government at 
public auction for Rupees 4,000; on the 31st August 1831. 

8. KOTTUR. 

This estate, consisting of the village of Kottiir and seven others, 
was likewise carved out of Chipurapilli, at the same time as tlie last. 
The transferee was Chinnam Ki^rmaya, a Banyan ; the assessment 
fixed by the Board waa 9,067 Rupees. In the following year, 1813, 
it was re-sold to Nftlam Ramaya, but in 1815 it reverted to Chinnam 
Ja^aya, brother of Chinnam Kdimaya. In 1837 it wa^ bought at 
a sale for arrears of revenue by Sa^ Padman&bha ROz. In 1844, 
Rupees 22,510 had accumalated against the estate ; it was put up to 
auction and bought by Government for Rupees 50. 

9. VELCHtFR KODUR. 
This estate, c<msistJng of the villus of the same name, and two other 
villages, was formed, like the last two, at the same date, into a sepa- 
rate sub-division of ChiputapiUi' The peshkash fixed was Rupees 
7,2fi7 ; the vendee was Chinnam Jt^gaya, brother of the vendee in 
the Kottur case. It was put up for sale on account of arrears of 
revenue at the same time as Kottur, viz., in 1837, and purchased by 
the same party, Sagi Padmamblui Rai^ who lost it in the same way 
as he lost Kottur. It was bonghtby Gov^nmentfor 50 Rupees, the 
aiTcars being Rupees 20,364 in the year 1844. 
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10. KONDAKIRLA. 

This estate, compriaing thirteen Jirijati or wses^le villages and 
one Srotriyam, was bought hy the R&jah of Viaaoagnim, at the sale 
of the Havelly lands, in 1802 for Bupees 10,890, subject to a pesh- 
kaah of Rupees 19,800. In 1807 he sold it to Kanunanchi Yenkat&- 
chalam Pantulu, at whose death in 1837 it pBsaed to his maternal 
grandson, Mantripragada Yenkata Rao. This proprietor, there being 
a large arrear of Qovemment peshkaah on the estate, raised Bupees 
50,000 on it and made a conditional aale of it to one Sagi Padma- 
nftbha R&z ; the latter "Was to retain possession till 1846, when, if the 
money were paid, well and good ; if not the sale was to be connder- 
ed out and out The mortgagee owed a good deal of money to 
usurers, one of whom sued out execution of a decree against him, 
and bj order of the Provincial Court, the Collector attached and took 
ander management the Eondakirla and other estates in the judg- 
ment debtor's possession. Shortly after, the Collector (16tfa July 
1840) recommended that Kondakirla should be sold for arrears of 
revenue. It was sold accordingly, and bought by the decree-holder 
abovementioned ; but on a petition from the mortgagee, the Board 
withheld their confirmation, and directed the Collector to manage 
the estate for the mortgagee, until the arrears were paid. Ultimately 
however, " as the retention of the estate any longer under manage- 
ment appeared discouraging," the sale took place in 1844, on the 
same as the sales of the two preceding estates. The arrear due was 
Rupees 12,266, and it was bought by Government for Rupees 30,600.* 

11. RAYAVARAM. 
This Hundi consists of twelve Jir&yati villages and one Srotriyam. 
" It exhibits very tolerably equal proportions of dry and wet land, 
the former not, in general, of a very generous nature, but the latter in 
many parts of very striking fertility, and eigoying an advantage 
which is wanted to most of the ' wet' lands in other Hundfis, from 

* Tha diffsrence betweeii the mtsw Mad Um nls umunt wu p»j«bla to tb* d>- 
bultar'i creditor who took out sxeoatioa igiiiut the aatMa tm ■boramaotioiUNl, but tlw 
Boud thought proper to credit it to the urean outttandii^ *g«iiut the da&ultsr'* two 
othsr eatktaa, Kottur and Velchur Kodur, which ware purghMed lor Oovenuuent b; the 
CoUsotor on the ume day, for Bapeea tiO each. Bererel potition* addnMsd b^ the 
■ggTiered partlw t« the authoritiea not meeting with oottddnMiiMi, a Crril Suit wm 
brought in the CSueaoole Cooit •(punit tb* OoremiDeat, wban • deCMe mi {Nnad h 
pnjed for, M » putter of eoune. 
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the river, which supplies ita water-courBes, nimung on a more gently 
inclined slope, by which means, althongh ita supplies ate always 
Bofficiently plentiful when the lains are moderately heavy, it never 
endangers the crops or axable lands by the violence of its torrents," 
The Bujah bought it at the auction of Havelly lands in 1802 for 
Bupeea 459, subject to an assessment of Rupees 18,194. In 1810 he 
re-sold to Sagi Ramchandra Raz. In 1815 it was attached and put 
up for auction for Rupees 94, there being a demand of Rupees 50,530 
against the defaulter in connection with his other estatea It fetched 
no less a sum than Rupe^ 40,500 ; the purchaser was G^e Surya 
Narayana Bao. In 1844 this gentleman transferred it to Govern- 
ment for Rupees 30,000, the constant disputes between the ryots of 
the lapsed Hund& of Sarvasiddhi sjid his own ryots regarding irri- 
gation rendering his position an extremely unpleasant one. 

12. DIMILI. 

This Hund4 consists often Jir&yati villages. The land is chiefly 
' wet' and very productive ; the " facility with which it is watered 
by the numerous chnnnels that intellect it, issuing from the Sh&ra- 
danadi, rendering the cultivation of it an operation of little labor, 
little or no arable land remains uncultivated in the low countay." 
There is some risk, at the same time, of excessive floods. The estate, 
however has a considerable tract of dry land, some very good, and 
mostly capable of improvement. 

The peshkash was fixed at Rupees 16,574, and the estate was 
purchased by the Rajah for Rupees 5,470. In 1810 he re-sold it to '' 
Bbagavatla Madhana. From this man's &mily it passed by private 
sale to Mr. John Leonhard in 1832. In 1844 it was put up for sale 
for arrears of revenue, and purchased by Mr. Smollett on account of 
Government for Rupees 1,200. " This is more than its real value" ; 
the Collector reported " for it is so highly assessed tiiat it is literally 
worth nothing, but it is a desirable acquisition for Govenunenl^ 
because it is situated in the very centre of the new t&luq of 
Sarvasidhi" 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 



DiSCOVEBT OF MeBIAB WITH THE OPEKA.TIOKS OF THE 

Special Agenct, in Jetfobe. 

In the 7ear 1836, the existence of ' Meriah/ or the rite of himuui 
sacrifices among the Ehonds, was discovered by Mr. Basaell, the 
Commissioner, of the Madias Civil Service. The following passages 
are extracted from various official reports, contained in Volume Y of 
the Selections from the Records of the Qovenunent of India, (Hoeqa 
Department,) entitled " Htunan Sacrifice and Infanticide." 

Jeypore was, from the first, one of the suspected localities. " It 
" IB necessary to keep in mind that, besides the Ehond districts of 
" Cuttack, and those under the Madras Presidency, commencing 
" southward with Jeypore and extending beyond the Mahanadi, the 
" practice embraces also many parts of the Nagpore provinces, aad 
" a large belt of territory hitherto independent" — Mr. Russell, p. 5. 

On the 21th November IS37, Mr. Arbuthnot, the Acting Collector 
of Tizagapatam, in reply to a requisition calling on him to report 
what he knew of the practice, and wiiat means shottld be adopted 
to put a stop to it, wrote as follows : — 

" The result of my inquiries 6n this subject leaves no donbt in my 
mind that this revolting practice does prevail in the most inacces- 
sible parts of the whole range of hills that divide the Company's 
territories from those of Nagpore and Hyderabad. 

" Of the hill tribe, K6dulu, there are said to be two distinct 
classes, the Eotya E6dulu and J&tapu KtSdulu. The former class is 
that, which is in the habit of offering human sacrifices to the god 
Jentery,* with a view to secure good crops. Tiiis ceremony is 
generally performed on the Sunday either preceding or following 



* Sankari.—A name of Eurtikaji, of QaonB, ud of Fire. It is «In m 
af PKmti, tlie wife of Sira. 
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the Fongal feast The victim is seldom curied by force, bat procur- 
ed by purchase, and there is a fixed price for each person, which 
consists of forty articles, such as a bullock, a maJe buflaJo, a cow, a 
goat, a piece of cloth, a silk cloth, a brass pot, a bunch of plantains, &c. 

" The man who is destined for the aacrifice is immediately carried 
before the god, and a small quantity of rice, colored with saSron, is 
put upon his head. The influence of this is said to prevent his 
attempting to escape, even though set at liberty. It would appear, 
however, that from the moment of his seizure till he is sacrificed, he 
is kept in a continued state of stupefaction or intoxication. He is 
allowed to wander about the village, to eat and drink anything he 
may take & fancy to, and even to have connection with any of the 
women whom he may meet. 

" On the morning set apart for the sacrifice, he is carried before 
the idol in a state of intoxication. One of the villagers officiates as 
a priest, who cuts a small hole in the stomach of Mb victim, and 
with the blood that flows from the wound, the idnl is besmeared ; 
then the crowds from the- neighbouring villages rush forward, and 
he is literally cut into pieces ; each person who is so fortunate as to 
procure it, carries away a morsel of the flesh, and presents it to the 
idol in his own village. A sacrifice .is never offered in any village 
ofbner than once in twelve years, nor is there ever more than one 
victim ; this, however, is not the case in Bustar, where twenty per- 
BODS have frequency been sacrificed at a time. 

" The only means that I can suggest of suppressisg this revolting 
practice, is by uiging the Zamindars to use their influence, within 
their own territories, to prevent it, 

" If roads were made through tiie hills, horn the Company's into 
the Hyderabad and Nagpore territories, as might be done, though 
not without much expense, the inhabitants of tliose hills might be 
brought within the influence of civilization, and then this practice 
would soon be discontinuedi at present that tract of country is closed, 
not only to Europeans, but even to the inhabitants of the plains." 

Lieutenant Hill, of the Survey Department, has the following 
remarks in his Report of the 2nd July 1838, pages 21 &c : — 
" The Khonds located in the hill fastnesses of Jeypore and Bus- 
tar, and of Chinna Kimedy, Goomsur, Boad, Sohnpore, Duspulla, fee., 
appear to be the only tribes that have maintained tiieir independ- 
ence The country over which Ehonds are scattered, extends from 
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the nortli of the Mahaoadi to very nearly as &r south as the Qoda- 
varL On the weetem aide of Orissa, it is generally believed by the 
better informed classes, that the Khonds are of the same race as the 
inhabitants of the hills of Joudpore, Jeypore, &c., in HviiduMan, 
whom the people of Orissa term ' Meriah,' and they maintain that 
their langoage is the same with that of the wild tribes of those 
regions, with the difference only of provincialisms Mid corruptions, 
from intercourse with their surrounding neighbours respectively. 
* * * Of the Ehond districts north of the Mahanadi, I have no 
accurate intelligence ; but there can be little doubt that the ' Meriah' 
practice will be found to exist, as it certainly does in the adjoin- 
ing hilly parte of Duspnlla, Boad and Sohnpore. From the Goom- 
sur TtfalifthB southwards, Chinna Kimedy, Fedda Kimedy, and Jey- 
pore, complete the chain to Bustar, in which latter place the practice 
is prevalent to an enormous extent* * * The Khonds are stud not 
to be the only people 'who sacrifice human beings. At Bissumcuttack, 
the Jeypore Rajah's Earkim pointed out a child of about eight years 
of age in a large Brinjari camp, who, he stated, had been purchased 
near the coast, and was to be sacrificed on crossing the boundary of 
Orissa (the Jung river). The Brinjaries were questioned regarding 
the child, and claimed it as one of their own tribe, hut Kooneebee 
Singh (a son of the late Zamindar of Sooradah, who a^sompanied 
me,) pronounced the child to be a Wooriah of the same caste as my . 
berears ; hence I fear that the Brinjaries who travel these roads, are 
in the habit of performing this ceremony ; great caution is necessary 
in believing any Khond Mootah to be free &om this ' stain, &a on 
several occasions when the practice has been stoutly denied, I have 
afterwards obtained undoubted proof of ite existence. 

In his elaborate Report of 24tli April 1842, pages 30 to 40, 
Captain Macpherson informs the Madras Government that " Hu- 
" man sacrifices are still performed, according to universal belief, in 
" Bustar and Jeypore, and in the adjoining Zamindaries to the west 
" and south of the Godavari, and they are certainly performed by 
" the Brinjaries who trade between the Nagpore countries and the 
" coast." 

By Act XXI of 1845, the Qovemor-Qeseral of India in Council 
was empowered to place in the hands of one officer (to be called 
' the Agent for the suppi-ession of Meriah Sacrifices') aided by a 
t number of competent Assistants, the entire control of the 
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tniota inhabited by the Khond bibes, whether situated 'wiihin the 
Bengal or Madias territories. " Thus," it was anticipated, " tiia 
serious difficulties which had previously occnrred, in consequence of 
the power of the officers employed in the promotion of this import- 
ant work being restricted to the local limits of their respective 
Presidencies, would, for the future, be obviated, and that unity of 
action secured which is essential to the successful issue of measures 
directed to the same object" The firat Agent was Captain Hacpher- 
son. He continued in office up to the spring of 1847, when he w^aa 
removed on certain charges of mismanagement preferred by Qeno- 
ral Dyce, the officer who was sent up to quell an insurrection which 
had superrened. Subsequently, after a full enquiry by a Special 
Conunissioner, Mr. J. P. Qiant, s. c. s., Captain Macpbeison was 
declared " to have, wiUi a very little exception, cleared himself and 
his administration from all General Dyce's accoaations." (Home 
Despatch, No. 10 of 1850.) He, however, did not le-aasume charge 
of the Agency, wherein he was succeeded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Campbell, also of the Madras Army. 

The first visit of the Meriali Agsncy to Jeypore, appears to 
have been in 1851. The foUovring is a Report from Lieutenant 
Colonel Campbell, dated lOtb October 1851. It will be seen that 
the Jeypore Ehonds had the audacity to attack bis camp : — 

" T have to report that it is my intention to iaike the field as eariy 
in November as the season will permit, probably about the 10th, 
tmd passing through Goomsur and a part of the Boad and Chinna 
Eimedy Maliahs, proceed at once to the sacrificing tribes of Jeypore, 
having first brought to submission three Mootahs of Chinna Kimedy. 
■viz., Goomah, Jadoka, and Sonkagodah, bordering on Jeypore, which 
have not been visited. 

" I shall enter Jeypore by a Bundaree of the Gunapur t&Iuq, or by 
Bissumcuttack, itB may be most advantageous, and pass through the 
Z^amindaries of Fatoa and Kalabundy on my return at the end of the 
season." 

On the 18th November, Colonel Campbell ascended the ghauts 
into the Ehond coimtry, passed through the heart of the Goomsur 
and Chimia Kimedy Maliahs, and &om thence, through an unex- 
plored country, in a soutii-west direction, to Bissumcuttack of 
Jejrpore, 

" I learned with much satislaction, from concurrent testimony 
from various sources, that with the excq>tion of two small Mootahs, 
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Ambodala and EaDkabady, bordering on Chinna Kimedy aad Moh- 
iiugir of Kalanbaiidy, the Meiiah Bocrifice had ceased for more tiian 
two generationa ; but that some of the villages still participated in 
the cruel rite by procuring flesh of Meriaha, principally from the 
neighbouring district of Ryabejee of Jeypore. 

" From the two small Mootahs abovenaoaed, four Meriaha were 
removed ; all, I have reason to believe, that the people had in their 



" In the house of Tat Bajali, I discovered a youth that had been 
purchased by faim for sacrifice, and who had andei^ne all the cere- 
monies preparatory to his immolation to the god of battles ' Manick- 
soro/ in the event of his coming into collision with the troops of 
his superior of Jeypore. 

" On the 17th December we left Bissumcattack for Ryabejee in 
in an eastern direction, from which place Eoxty-nine Meriahs were 
eventually rescued. I found it necessary to pneh for the open 
country of Oodairy, where the Khonds, after some little evasion and 
procraatination, delivered up their Meriahs, to the number of forty- 
six and readily entered into the \isual agreement to abandon the 
rite of human sacrifice for ever. 

" From Qodairy, I proceeded in a north-east direction to Lumbra- 
gaum' of Malo Mootah of Godaiiy. Lumbragaum ia one of a cluster 
of six villages, which are generally at fend with each other ; but on 
the occasion of my visit, they were closely united to repel tiie 
retribution which they supposed I had come to exa«t for the murder 
in which all were more or less concerned, of three messengeis of the 
Negoban or manager of Qodaiiy, who, under cover of being the 
bearer of a proclamation respecting the Meriah, had extorted goata, 
buflWoes, brass vessels, fee, from the KTii^tiiTii 

" I oaed my best endeavours for several days to undeceive these 
wild people, but either they did not comprehend me, or there was 
some underhand influence at work, which I could not detect. After 
repeated threats and demonstrations, emboldened by the smallness 
of the force at my disposal, and excited by liquor, about three- 
hundred of them attacked my camp, shouting and yelling more 
like demons than men, supported by as many more uttering cries of 
encouragement from the rocks and jungle which surrounded Uie camp : 
but a steady and resolute advaDce soon drove them off; a few shots 
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over tbeir heads, which did no hann, completed the route, and we 
pursued them rapidly over the mountaios till tbey were lost in the 
jungle dells od the other side. 

" The next day, delegates arrived from the several villages of the 
coufederation ; and, the day following, all came, made their submis- 
sion, and delivered up their Meriahs. 

" The whole population of the neighbouring Mootahei, including 
those of Chinna Eimedy, were intensely watching the result of 4^e 
struggle at Lumbragaum, the successful termination of which exer- 
cised a most favorable influence on the proceedings which followed 
in the large Mootah of SirdaTpor& 

" From Lumbragaum I proceeded in a southern direction to Sirdar- 
pora The people do not rear Heriahs as in Byabejee and Cbunder- 
more, but tbey procure the flesh of Meriahs from the two last 
mentioned places, and formerly from Chinna Kimedy. They also, 
when a sacrifice is considered necessary, unite and purchase a victim 
for the occasion ; but at once, without any hesitation, they agreed to 
abandon the rite and all participation in it for ever. 

" From Oodairy I marched due north by Seergodah and Bejeepore, 
to the Mootah of Chunderpore, one of the strongholds of Uie Meriah, 
second (mly to Ryabejee. 

The people of Bundare, one of the principal Khond villages of this 
Mootah, refused to come to me, or send me their Meriahs. I knew 
that a human victim had been sacrificed about a month previous 
to my first arrival. Even for this great crime, I promised that 
they would receive paxdon, if they came in and delivered up their 
Meriahs ; but they resisted all my efforts to conciliate them, and 
eventually fled, with everything they could remove, to their 
concealed fastnesses in the mountains. These I endeavoured to 
discover, but without success ; the lateness of the season forbade a 
longer delay, and most reluctantly I caused the village to be destroy- 
ed, a£ affording the only hope of saving the lives of three persons, 
who, if the village had been left standing, would certainly have 
been, sacrificed on my leaving the place. The people had not the 
excuse of ignorance to plead, for in the season of 184i8-49, 1 took 
away irom them eight Meriahs ; and, moreover, successful evasion 
would, if unpunished, have set a most injurious ezunide to the 
whole sacrificing population. 
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Colonel Campbell then proceeds to describe the sacrifice which 
took place at Bundare. It is called ' Jonna,' and considered by him 
to be peculiar to tiie Kbonds of Jeypore, for he never met with it 
in any other part of the Khond country. 

" It is performed as foUowa, and is always succeeded by the sacri- 
fice of thi^ human beings, two to the sun, to the east and west of 
tiie village, and one in the centre, with the usual barbarities of the 
Meriah. A stout wooden post about six feet lohg is firmly fixed in 
the ground ; at the foot of it a narrow grave is dug, and to the top 
of tbcr post the victim is firmly festened by the long hair of bis 
head; four assistants hold his out-stretched arms and legs, the body 
being suspended horizontally over the grave, with the face towards 
the earth. The ofiici&ting ' Junna,' or priest, standing on the right 
fdde, repeats the following invocation, at intervals hacking with his 
sacrificing knife the , back part of the shrieking victim's neck, ' 
mighty Manicksoro, this is your festal day f To the Kbonds the 
ofiering is Meriah, to kings^ ' Junna,' on account of this sacrifice, 
you have given to kings, kingdoms, guns and sWords. The sacrifice 
we now ofiW you must eat, and we pray that our battle ax^ may 
be converted into swords, or bows and arrows into gunpowder and 
balls; and if we have any quarrels with other tribes, give us the 
victory. Preserve us from the tyranny of kings and their officers." 
Then, addressing the victim : ' That we may enjoy prosperity, we 
offer you a sacrifice to our god ' Manicksoro,' who will immediately 
eat you, so be not grieved at our slaying you ! Your parents were 
aware when we purchased you from them for 60 Rupees, that we 
did so with intent to sacrifice you ; there is, therefore, no sin on our 
heads, but on your parents After you are dead, we shall perform 
your obsequies.' The victim is then decapitated, the body thrown 
into the grave, and the head left suspended from the post till devour- 
ed by wild beasts. The knife remains fastened to the post, till the 
three sacrifices already mentioned are performed, when it is removed 
with much ceremony." 

" The number of real Meriahs rescued this season amounts to 158, 
&nd the number of Foossias* registered distinct from the Meriahs. 
sixteen. The practice of rearing Meriahs by bringing up women to 
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prostitutioa is more general in Jeypore than in any otiier part of the 
Ehond coimtiy ; hence the great number of women and tiieir child- 
ren rescued. They are not, as a geneml rule, sacrificed in the Til- 
lages wherein they were bom, lest a father should be instrumental to 
the sacrifice of his own child ; which would not be acceptable to the 
Earth Qoddeas, the victim not having been purchased ; but they are 
exchanged, when a victim is needed, with children similarly begotten 
in a neighbouring Mootah, and the motbera axe eventually sacrifioeclf 
when they become old. 

" To the west of Biseemcuttack, I was informed that the Meriah 
had been suppressed, about the same time that it was discontinued 
at Bissemcnttack ; but that, when within their reach, some of the 
villagers procured Meriah flesh for their field. To be efficacious, the 
flesh must be deposited before the sun sets on the dsy of the sacri- 
fice, and to ensure this, instances are related of a piece of human 
flesh having been conveyed an incredible distaitce by relays of mot 
in a few hours. But the prevalence or otherwise of the Meriahs to 
the west or the north can only be ascertained with certainty by a 
visit to those countries, which I hope to accomplish next season." 

In November 1852, Colonel Campbell again ascended the ghauts ; 
and it will be seen from the following extracts of his Beport, 
dated 13th April 1853, that his severity at Bundare had had the 
desired eflect ; — " At Bundare of Jeypore, I found the people anxious- 
ly looking for my arrival, uncertwi as to their reception, in conse- 
quence of the sacrifice perpetrated by them, last year, and the 
destruction of their village as the only means of averting the fate of 
three victims in their possession doomed for sacrifice. They soon 
however, gained confidence, and came to me with their Meriahs, 
throwing themselves on the mercy of Glpvemment Of the three 
victims prepared for sacrifice, one had made his escape to my camp, 
another had died, and the third was delivered to me. Two more, 
who were brought, were given by me in marriage, at the request of 
the ehiefe, to two young Khonds of the village. 

" I passed through the Mootahs of Chunderpore, Eyabojoe and 
Godairy, the strongholds of the Meriah in Jeypore, and out of two 
hundred and twenty Khond villages, only one chief, Soninga Majee 
of Daddajoriga of Ryabejee, refused to produce his Meriahs, who are 
now said to be his wife and child ; but the true cause of his flight 
was fear, for he alone of all the Khond Chiefe of Jeypore performed 
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the Meriah sacrifice last yeu, after I had lefb the countiy. I could 
not discover his jilane of concealment, but his relatives have become 
secttrity for him. 

" From Qodaiiy I proceeded to Bissemcuttack, where I found the 
Khonds true to th^ pledge." 

In regard to the limits of country wherein ' Meriah' prevails, 
and to its existence amongst other communities be^des the Ehonds, 
Colonel Campbell has recorded these remarks : — 

" I have ascertained that the extreme limits o£ the tracts within 
which the Meriah sacrifice is known, are irom 19° 20' to 20° 30' 
north, and from 83° 15' to 84° 30' east ; but within these limits 
are aevend extensive districts where human sacrifice has never 
bben practiced, at least wiUiin the memory of man, such as the 
vn/antieidal tribes of Souradah and Chinna Eimedy, the non-Bacri> 
ficing tribes of Surmngudab,Koorboolee, Nowgaumand Dejee, and the 
numerous Uriya communities found in almost all the most fertile 
parts of the Khond country. In Jeypore and Kalahimdy, the prin- 
cipal Hindd Chiefs, on great occasions, such as going out to fight, 
building a fort, or re-building an important village, were in the habit 
of propit^ting the goddess Manicksoro by the immolation of three 
human victims called ' Junna.' Of this class, eight have been dis- 
covered in Jeypore, and the Chiefs to whom they belonged made no 
secret of the purpose for which they were kept, and at once produc- 
ed them, and in the presence of their Khond and Uriya followers, 
abjured the right for ever. 

" This season, evwy district, every Mootah of Chinna Kimedy and 
of Jeypore, has been visited, and all the Ehond Chie& of these dis- 
tricts and Mootahs, wit^ two* exceptions, have delivered up by their 
' Merialw,' and have given their adhesion to the pledge of renounc- 
ing the sacrifice of human beings for ever. I do not know of the ■ 
existence of a Meriah in Chinna Kimedy or Jeypore : I belieVe they 
have all been removed." 

The following is from the last published Report of Colonel 
Campbell, it is dated 9th February 1854, and gives a narrative of 
his proceedings during the past season : — 

" In the Khond tracts of Jeypore my reception was most gratify- 



* One, tlic chief Scninga Uajee of Doddajoriga of Byabejee prtvioiuly mentiuned. 
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ing. I visited my old opponents of Lumbr^aum, Bapalla and Bun- 
dare, and found them as contented and happy aa their neighboais of 
Chinna Kimedy ; they, with all the Rhonda of Jeypore, dedaring 
their fidelity to the pledge they had given, and their ^resolution to 
have nothing more to do with the sacrifice of human heings. Five 
Ueriah women, who had be^i given in nuuriage to Khonds of the 
Souiadah in&nticidal tribes, and who fled from t^eir new husband^, 
were given up ; and a Meriah youth, who escaped from me laat 
season, was brought by his owner, Indroomooni Uajee, of his own 
accord, who reprcmched me for not taking better care of him, " for," 
said the Majee, " he has undergone the ceremonies preparatory to 
sacrifice ; take him away with you." There has been no sacrifice, 
nor attempt to sacrifice in Jeypore since March 1852, nor in Chinna 
Kimedy since November of the same year, 

" From Jeypore I passed in a north-western direction through the 
Zamindaries of Ryaghur and Singapore,* a fine open level country, 
well cultivated, with a population of Khonda and Telugus. The 
Khonds are here a civilized race, veiy industrious, tmd pay rent for 
tlieir land hke their Telugu neighbours ; they acknowledged having 
occasionally procured part of the fiesb of a human victim from Jey- 
pore and Toramool, hut for many years no sacrifice had taken place 
among themselves. Through Singapore and Uyagbur, several thou- 
sand Brinjary bullocks pass from the interior to the coast with oil 
seeds, wheat and cotton, and return laden with salt." 

On the advantf^es of securing the good offices of the Uriya 
Chief, the Colonel informs us : — " It haa always been my policy, on 
entering a new oountiy, to conciliate the established Uriya Chiefs. 
Of the sixty-five Bissoyes and Patros of Khond districts in Bead, 
Chinna Kimedy, Jeypore and Kalanhundy, with whom I have come 
in contact, I have not removed one. As a remarkable instance of 
the value of the hearty co-operation of the Uriya Chiefe, I may 
mention the conduct of the T4t B&jah of Bissemcuttach, who, when 
informed that his Khouds were preparing to take part in a sacrifice 
which was perpetrated in March 1852, in Byabejee of Jeypore, per- 
emptorily forebade their going, and plainly told them that if they 
went, he would waylay them on their return with his paiks, and 



• Those are mibordinato to Jeypore, but Ryaghui ia managed direcUy by the Bajah 
of Jeypora. 
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shoot every man he could find Not one went to the place of sacrifioa 
They had for some years been weaned from sacrificing in tJieir own 
Mootahs, hut {ownired the fleah of Meiiaha &om Chinna Kimedy and 
Ryahejee. 

" It affords me heartfelt BatisfEiction to be able to report thus satis- 
factorily of ttie8Up|n:ea8ion,/wiii7Mrf presume to aay of the complete 
mippTveeion, for that loill depend on our future aupervinon and 
watehfalnees of the Meriah rite in Qoomsnr, Boad, Chinna Eimedy, 
Jeypore, Kalanhundy, and Fatna." 

It appears that the total number of Ueriahs rescued in Jeypore 
in 1851-52 and 1852-53, is as follows : — 77 males and 115 females ; 
and of FooBsias, 14i males and 8 females — grand total, 214 souls. 

The foregoing is the last Report pvMieked. But some subsequent 
diaries of Captains MacYiccar and McNeill have been furnished for 
the information of this Agency. They are given veT^xxtita in order 
of time. 



Extract from a letter from Captain MacVICCAR, Agent to tht 

Governor OenercU in the HiU Tracts of Orisaa, 

dated 21gt May 185S. 

" 39. All the sacrificing tribes of Jeypore hills have been visited 
this year. Their country has been thoroughly searched, and traversed 
throughout its extreme length and breadth, and with one exception 
only, the Ehonds have remained true and steadfast to their pledge. 

" 40. The exception occurred in the village of Aseergoody, where 
a party of Ehonds had subscribed thirteen goonties for the purchase 
of a victim. A lad was stolen for this purpose by a Khond named 
Eisky, irom the house of his father, and given for sacrifice, but the 
rite was not consummated prior to Captain McNeill's arrivaL He 
fortunately secured all the parties concerned, save Eisky, who had 
died of small pox, and they are now undergoing the punishment due 
to their disobedience of the Sirkar's ordera They do not pretend 
to extenuate their guilt, bat much may be uiged in mitigation of 
theii- fault, and I shall be glad when, after a sufficient example has 
been made, I shall be able to set them free. Captain McNeill had 
the Batis&ction of restoring the destined victim to his parents in 
Bissemcuttack, whence he bad been stolen. . 

" 41. I cannot adequately express my sense of the fidelity of the 
hill tribes of Jeypore, in go noblyadheringto their word. They were 
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moat warmly applanded snd encouraged to persist ; they stud iba 
harvest had beea boimtiiul and the monsoon ahundant, UfiSBUtgs 
which were denied the Uriyas on the plains, who had suffered &om 
drought, and from the many evils uecessaxily arising &om want of 
water. 

" 42. For three years now these Khonds have ceased to shod 
blood, and no ctJamity has befallen them, no ruin overtaken tiiem. 
Thus have they had couvinciitg proof that their prosperity is not 
dependent upon the Meriah sacrifice, which I trust ie for ever at so md. 

" 43. In the low country of Jeypore, I regret most unfeignedly 
to relate that human sacrifices prevail abaost in every district. Here, 
as in Bustar, we have to deal with relatively (uvilized and educated 
men and not with semi-barbarous tribes as in the hill tracts of Orissa. 
The former are not, in my opinion, deserving of the same con^eiv 
ation as the latter, and some sharper aai severer measures should 
be adopted than we have ever yet employed amongst the wild tribes 
of the mountains. 

" 44. The Rftjah of Jeypore is an old imbecile creature, quite 
unable to talte any part in the government of his countiy. He vowed 
be had long ago ordered the discontinuance of homan sacrifice, but 
not of Suttee, which he did not know had been ppohibited by tiie 
Sirkar. The people that surround the Bajah care for nothing, but 
the attainment of their own selfish ends ; and, under such a system 
of anarchy and misrule, it can create no surprise .that Junna poojah 
is almost universally celebrated. 

" 45. There is a class of peopla called Tooras and Toorees, who 
are purchased at various rates, and incontrovertibly supply the 
Junna victims. The most direct and conclusive evidence of this fact 
was obtained at Bamgheny and Uulcagherry, and the details will be 
found in the diaries of the proceedings of the Assistant Agent in 
those districts. 

" 46. The Pater of Bamgheny and his Uriyas eventually con- 
fessed that human sacrifices were ofiered, and gave an account of the 
ceremonies which I here condense. 

" 47. On ibe site of the old fort at Ramgherry, fiicing the east, 
and at Xietohmapore, lacing the west, two victims are sacrificed every 
third year. The residence of the goddess, Goorboneshanny, is sup- 
posed to be at the bottom of a hole, eighteen inches square by three 
feet deep- On the day of sacrifice the victim is made over in irons 
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to the o£Boiating priest, who presents him with a pair of new cloths, 
and plies him freely with liquor until he is almost, if not wholly, 
insensible ; his irons are then removed, he is forced into the hole, his 
arms are seized by two aasistante and held out in a horizontal 
position, while the priest deliberately makes an incision in the back 
of the neck and then cuts the throat of the poor victim from ear to 
ear ; the blood is allowed to flow to the bottom of the hole where 
the goddess dwells. Aiter a littie time, the head of the wretched 
Junna is severed from his body, placed in his lap, earth is thrown 
over the mutilated carcass, and a heap of stones marks the spot of 
this appalling' tragedy. 

" 48. When the hole is again wanted, the bones of the last victim 
ajre thrown away. One of these mangled bodies was exhumed, the 
spot having been pointed out by the Chief of the district, when 
further denial and equivocation were useless. 

" 4i9. At the above Ba«rifice it is not usual for any but the priest 
and his assistants to be present, but at Letchmapooram, where 
another deity ia propitiated, the whole country assists, ajid the vicUm 
is decapitated without any peculiar ceremonies. 

" 60. At Mulcagherry, four children were rescued, who were 
devot«d to sacrifice, and their immolation only prevented by the 
opportune arrival of Captain McNeill's camp. In this country four, 
are always sacrifioed at a -time, one at each of the four doors of tiie 
fort ; besides this, six sadifices are offered triennially in the four 
Pqrgunn^ into which Mulcagheny is divided ; some of these sacri- 
fices are celelmited during the Desswah, some in September, and 
others again in December. The Object in all cases is the same, to 
obtain benefits sod avert evils. 

" 61. In the town of Mulcagheny, one hundred Toorees were 
surrendered and duly registered. The best security being given for 
their future appearance, they were allowed to remain. The Chieft 
and people have made the most solemn promises to relinquish the 
rite ; but I think some stringent law to reach these particular cases, 
should be passed and rigorously applied. 

" 52. It is no unusual thing in the district of Mulcagheny to put 
■ to death supposed sorceresses, and a few years ago no less than five 
unfortunate women were immolated on tlie plea of having caused the 
death of an Uriya Chief 
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" 63. In addition to the regular sacrifices, offerings ore made on 
special occasions. In May 1854, a Tooree aged ten yean, was sacri-^ 
ficed by the Banee, in fulfilment of a vow for restoration to health. 

" 54. In all parts of the country the orders of the Qovemment 
were made known both with reference to Suttee and Junna. The 
plea of ignorance cannot be raised in future, but I teax aonie severe 
examples must be made ere these cruel practices are completely 
Suppressed in Jeypore. 

" 55. ' The Madras Qovemment have already directed their Agent 
to institute inquiries, and with his aid I do not despair of sedug 
these barbarous usages eradicated. We have succeeded amongst the 
aaVf^ tribes of the hills, and we shall not, I believe, eventually be 
baffled by the people of the plains, whether in Bustar or J^rpore." 



Extract from a Utter from. Captain A, C. McNEILL, Agent to the 

QoVemor-General in the ffiU Tracts of Orissct, 

dated I2th June 1856. 

" 16. Leaving Junnt^dah on the 4th January, I proceeded in ft 
Boatherly direction to the Zamindary of Nowhorongpore, a depen- 
dency of Jejfpore, and ruled over by Sree Oheybon Deo, Neither 
during last seaaon's tour, nor this, could I gain any information to 
lead to the belief that human sacrifice, under any denomination, 
obtains in this Zamindary ; and the practice of Suttee, which last 
year I found still prevwled in this, as well as nearly all the other 
districts of Jeypore, has ceased since the inBb*nctions issued prohi- 
biling it Nowhomngpore, well ruled and governed, aifords a happy 
contrast to the misrule and anarchy which unhappily prevtuls in 
nearly every other portion of Jeypore. 

" 17. From Nowhorungpore, which I left on the 12th January, 
I proceeded direct to Jeypore, and I deeply. r^;ret to state that, not- 
withstanding Ijie stringent orders issued last season, prohibiting 
human sacrifices, that no less than four cases have taken place since 
my last visit to the country, in February 1855. Of these, two 
occurred in Mulcaghany, one being a ' Junna,' and the other being 
sacrificed as a sorcereaa. One case occurred in the Odrt^oro taluq, _ 
where it was celebrated with all the formaiities of the Meriah of the 
Khonds ; the unfortunate victim being cut in pieces, the flesh dis- 



tributed, and afterwardB buried in the fields. In this taluq, one 
eacrifice is performed every tbird year, for the general welfare of tbe 
conuDunity. 

" 18. Tbe fourth sacrifice took place in the Bamghorry taluq, 
and occurred in the month of September 1855. Its object was a 
propitiation to the gods to obtain the release from confinement of the 
Pater, who had been detained in irons at Jeypore on the plea of 
non-payment of peshkash, but the real cause of his detention was no 
doubt owing to his having confessed to me, last season, the preva- 
lence of human sacrifice in his district, and also narrated all the par- 
ticulars, connected with the mode in which the ceremony was per- 
formed. The victim sacrificed this season was seized by a band of 
Eongars, or thieves, in the Buatar territory, brou^t to Barogheny, 
and offered up In the name of the Beercombo deity. On receiving the 
full particulars of this sacrifice, I sent a Sebundy guard for the 
purpose of apprehending the Pater of Bamgherry and all the other 
guilty parties, but they fled into the Bustar territory, and all further 
attempts to seize him were of no avail owing to the duplicity of the 
Je3rpore people, who not only connived at his escape, but assisted 
bim in his flight 

" 19. Another mode is frequently practised to get rid of persons 
accused of witchcraft and sorcery in the Bamgberrj- tJUuq, which is 
as follows : — Near the village of Tentally Goomah, a large pool in 
the bed of a river (which runs into the Qodavari near Mulcagberry) 
formed by water falling over a precipice of about forty feet is called 
" Koorehy Koondah." The depth of this pool is from twelve to 
fourteen feet, as measured this season by some Sebundies deputed 
to visit the place, though the natives of Bamgherry believe it to be, 
and stated it to be, more than twenty yards deep. Into this pool, 
women accused of sorcery are thrown after having a atone tied round 
their neck. 

" 20. I received information that, during the last twelve months, 
two unfortunate creatures had thus perished. The brother of one of 
them, formerly an inhabitant of Bamgherry, but now residing in the 
Kotapady tftluq, expressed his willingness to depose publicly to the 
above effect, provided I assured him protection from the Jeypor« 
authorities, who would have no hesitation whatever in mf^k'Ttg away 
with him, as soon as 1 left tbe country. 
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" 21. Death is not always awarded in Jeypore to peisons accuBed 
of sorcery. Two individuals of the Kotapady tiiluq (a man and a 
woman) complained to me at Jeypore, that the son of a person nfoned 
Bhoota Sanodore died of natural causes, but that the complainants 
being accused of having caused death by enchantment, they were 
seized, sent to the village blacksmith, who extracted all their front 
teeth with his forceps ; and the complainants bore unmistakable 
evidence of their teeth having been removed. 

" 22. One old woman of about fifty years of age also complained 
to me at Bheredejholte, that she had been accused of causing the 
death of a person of the Jeypore taluq ; that she was seized and 
had ropes of straw bound round her from the feet to the head, and 
was then bound to a tree preparatoiy to being burnt in this position, 
and that she owed her life to some people, who happening to pass by 
at the time, forcibly released her, when she fled to the Nowborung- 
pore country, where she had remained for the last nine months. 
Nothing, she said, would induce her to return to Jeypore, as her life 
would not be safe there, whereas she had no fears while living in 
the territory of Cheyton DSo. 

" 23. The above are a few of many complaints brought before 
me, but in which I had no authority to interfere, as they did not 
come within the jurisdiction of the Agency ; and not a day passed 
during the twelve I remained at Jeypore, but my tent was besieged 
from morning till night, with people begging for that justice and 
redress, which, they said, was not to be obtained from the R&jah or 
bis advisers. Three people complained that their relations had been 
openly murdered in the town of Jeypore, and that no measures had 
been adopted for the punishment or even the seizure of the mur- 
derers. It was aJmost impossible to make these poor creatures under- 
stand that the Agency liad no power to interfere in such matters, 
and that our attention was given solely to cases relating to human 
ofierings to the gods. 

" 24. When recommended to take their grievances before the 
Agent to Government at Vizagapatam, where they would be sure 
to find redress, they replied, that if persons attempted to leave the 
country with that intention, Faiks or Peons were invariably sent 
after them, who forcibly prevented them from going to the low 
countrv, 
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" 25. Oi^anized gongs of Khongars (thieves) form a portion of 
the establishment of every man of any influence or standing in Jey- 
pore. These bands of Dacoita, for they deaerve no better name, pay 
a yearly tax of one Rupee per head to the Bajah, or rather to the 
person who may be temporarily in charge of affairs in Jeypore, for 
the BiLjah is a mere cypher, completely in tho hands of a few cnn- 
ning, intriguing individuals, whose sole care or thought is their own 
a^randizement, at the expense of the R&jah, and of all parties whose 
intereats axe not identical with their own ; and to such an extreme 
has this syBtem been carried, that the Rftjah ha^ for some time been 
completely dependent for his daily food on the charity of his brother, 
Sree Cheyton Deo of Nowhorungpore, although the annual revenue 
collected from Jeypore is two lacs, of which one thousand six hund- 
red only goes as peshkash to Government. 

" 26. I was informed by many respectable persons, ]ong connect- 
ed with the country that the assessment has gradually declined from 
four lacs to the present amount during the reign of the present 
B&jah. The country everywhere shows the remains of a district at 
one time highly cultivated, but now whole taluqs, are deserted, and 
the ryots are everywhere reduced to the lowest degree of abject 
poverty. 

"27. The eldest son of the K&jah, of whom I saw a good deal this 
season, acknowledged that the state of the Zamindaiy was such that, 
if it continued, it must entail ruin on the family ; that human sacri- 
fices were celebrated in every t&luq, and that murders and other 
atrocities were rife in every district, and that no attention bad been 
paid to the repeated orders of the Qovemment, fori)idding human 
offering to the gods. He therefore requested that I would endeavour 
to re-establish order in the country. I informed him that I could 
not interfere in such matters, as they were not the objects of the 
Agency. 

" 28. The Agent to the Government at Yizagapatam has attached 
the Ave tduqa of Jeypore below Uie ghautfl, including Goonipoo- 
rum, and these are now under mana^ment for the Rajah, but this 
arrangement, intended for his benefit and that of his family, has 
created much discontent in Jeypore, instead of being accepted in the 
spirit in which it was intended. ' 

" 29. I attribute much of tiie indifference to, and disregard of, 
the orders issued this season, and also the duplicity evinced by the 
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Jejrpore officials, to the circumstance that no officer with any aatbo- 
rity to take cognizance of the many misdemeanors perpetrated in 
the country had ever been to Jeypore, till I for the first time vi^ted 
it last season. The people were well acqiuunted with the circum- 
stance that the hill A^ncy had been yearly extonding its opera- 
tions, and that season after season, new districts hitherto untj».Yere- 
ed by Europeans were being brought under supervision and control, 
and that the Kbonds, of whom all were afraid, had been induced to 
submit to the will of the Sirkar. Tliey cooaequently imagined that, 
on the arrival of the Agency at the capital of the country, all com- 
plaints would receive redress, and due notice be taken of cases of 
murder and other misdemeanors. Finding, however, that our efibrts 
were entirely devoted to the suppression of human sacrifices, and 
that no notice whatever was taken of other criiqea^ the people were 
led to the belief that their former proceedings might be continued ■ 
without fear ; and impunity from punishment in these cases had led 
to indifference and disregard to orders regarding human sacrifices." 



Exi met from a Report of Captain A. C. McNEIIX, Official ing Agen t 

in the Hill Tracta of Orissa to Secretary to the Gtyvernmetit of 

Iwh'a, dated 12tli May 1857. 



"Leaving Nowhorungpore on the 20th January, I proceeded to 
the Khuzba of Jeypore, where the same state of anarehy and misrule 
still prevails ; murders, dacoities, and aasassinaUon still continue 
unabated, and several cases of persons sacrificed as sorceresses, were 
brought to my notice, as having occurred in the more remote taluq ; 
but tlie lateness of the season did not admit of my visiting those 
districts, as it would require the undivided efforts of one officer for four 
months in the year efficiently to supervise the fiat taluqs of Jeypore 
alone. In my Report of last season's proceedings, I had the honor 
to bring to ihe notice of Government the evil practices -cf the race of 
professional thieves, called in Jeypore Khongars. I this season elicited 
many new features regarding their proceedings, some of which may 
perhaps be considered interesting. These Khongars are employed by 
all the head people of Jeypore, and pay a poll-tax of onel^upee per 
aonwn to the Rajah. Even CSieytoi. Deo, the Jaghitdw of Nowho- 
ruDgpore, also the Jocgraj, or eldest son of the Jeypore RajiUi, do 
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not consider ii below their dignity to retain in their service a num- 
ber of them. Fartiea of Khongars, respectably dressed and di^piised 
as travelling merchants, frequent the different £ui8 in the vicinity 
of Jeypoie, and (rften proceed as &r as that of Rajain in Chuttees- 
ghur; otbers agun proceed to the low conntry of I^rvatipur, 
Vimiwagram, and Vizagapatam, where they enter into fictitiouB deal- 
ings with MahajaoB, who having no reason to suspect the respecfat- 
bility of tiie supposed traders, suffer for their credulity by being 
lobbed daring the night, tiiieves being perfectly safe as soon as they 
enter Jeypore territory. 

" Some idea may be fonued of th^ depredations committed by 
tills lawless race, when I state that a yeoriy contract obtains in 
Jeypore called the ' Ehongar Goota,' averagiiig from one thousand to 
three thousand Rupees per annum, and which is entirely obtained 
from the sale and proceeds of property stolen by Khongars. Numer- 
ous Brinjaries oomplained to me Uiat, whereas they at present pay 
transit duties amountii^ to 12iRiipees per one hundred Uillocks, for 
passing through the Jeypore country, they would willingly pay 
double that amount, if th^ were only guaranteed protecticoi against 
the Khongars. The Ooriahs and Ehonds aJeo of evuy district were 
unanimous in stating that they would be &r better off, if they paid 
double their present rent, and were protected from these depredators, 
than pay the amount at present demnnded, and, at the same time, be 
left to the mercies of these thieves. 

" Many were the complaints made to me, l^ Brinjaries and 
other traders, of the amount of transit duties which they had to pay 
between the coast and flhutteesghur, amounting, as they stated, to 
the sum of Bupees 256-4-0, on one hundred laden bullocks, the mtes 
being as per note.* In addition to this a further charge w&a made 
at Ryaghur, while on tiieir way to the coast for salt 

" From Jeypore, which I left on the 4th February, I proceeded 
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through the hitherto unvisited districts of Pootyadeso, SorrolnaM, 
Korkahputtah, Jhoomkah, and Ryaguddah. Throughout these tsluqs, 
infanticide, both male and femaJe, prevaiU to a very considerable 
extent. I waa visited by the greater portion of the Khonda inhabit- 
ing these Mootahs, and they at once frankly acknowledged that in- 
fanticide was still prevalent amongst them. The reasons which lead 
to it are, however, different &om those which influence the Rhonda 
of the Sooradah tiocta ; amongst these latter, poverty is the sole 
cause, whereas in Jeypore the Khoada an comparatively civilized aod 
well off; the manner in which it ia performed is as follows : — 

" When a child is bom, a Jauny or Dessaury, as he is called in 
that part of the ooontry, is summoned, and consulted by the parents 
aa to the future prospects of the new-bom infant The astrologei-, 
for such is his pretended avocation, consults the horoscope, and also 
a Pungee, or book formed of ca^jan leaves, on which are written 
certain sentences, intermixed with rudely-drawn figures of gods, 
goddesses, demons, and devils, some of which are supposed to repre- 
sent good and some eviL Afler certain ceremonies are performed, 
an iron or bone style is inserted at random into the Pungee, and the 
figures to which it points fix the fate of the child. If the god, 
goddesses, or other sign repieseats good, the infant is sptu^d : but if, 
on the other hand, it be one foreboding evil, the doom of the child 
is fixed, the Dessaiuy stating that the child, if allowed to live, will be 
the source of evil to the father, mother,relations or village community, 
as the case may be, or that murrain will attack the cattle, or that long 
years of drought will ensue. The point of the compass from which the 
evil would ensue is also stated. The living infant is then placed in a 
new earthen vessel, the mouth of which is closed with a lid on which 
a small quantity of rice and some fiowers are placed; the vessel is then 
marked with alternate vertical streaks of black and red, removed 
to the point of the compass indicated by the Dessaury, and there 
buried. A fowl is then sacrificed over the spot These Dessauries 
are generally of the Ooriah or Dooliah race, illiterate and ignorant 
men, who obtain their livelihood by thus working on the credulity 
and superstition of the Khonds. In Koiakaputtab and Joomkah, the 
Dessauries are Khonds, and do not use a Pungee, but by a rude 
caJculation, ascertain the position of some of the planets, and pre- 
tend to calculate their probable influence. In these two last named 
taJuqs, the infant is not placed in an earthen vessel, but wrapped 
in a cloth and then buried." 
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" Tlie Pootyadeao and Soorobiase taluqs are elevated, and very 
liiglily cultivated, being from three thousand to three thousand 
five hundred feet above the level of the sea, whUe some of the hills 
or spurs are upwards of four thousand feet in height There is little 
or no rice cultivation, the crops being almost entirely oil seeds and 
pulses, the country being an undulating plain intersected by narrow 
deep valleys, all of which contain valuable streams of water, which 
with a little care and attention, and by the expenditure of a compara- 
tively trifling sum of money, might turn the districts into rich paddy 
cultivation, the soil being a very deep and luxuriant red clay 
mixed with sand, and many of the hills are composed of laterite, 
interspersed ^vith red saud-stone abounding with iron ore. 

" Eorakaputtah and Joomlcah, on the other band, are mountainoua, 
and in their general features difler but slightly from all the other 
Khond districts, being very jungly and unhealthy. 

" The Khonds also are of the same race as their neighbours of 
Xasipur, and, like them, were in the habit of sacrificing Meriahs, 
whom they invariably purchased in that Zamiudary, but no instances 
of sacrifice have occurred in Korakaputtah, since the rite has been 
put a stop to in Kasipur. 

" From Korakaputtah and Joomkah, I next proceeded to Rya- 
guddah, one of the flat taluqs of Jeypore, and at present under 
attachment by the' Agent to Government at Viza^patam. In 
Byaguddah, as elsewhere, infanticide still prevails, but ihe Khonds 
bound themselves to renounce the habit for ever, and I have no 
doubts as to the results, as they are a highly civilized race when com- 
pared with their neighbours, and they talk both Ooriah and Teloogoo 
fluently, in addition to their own language. 

" Leaving Byaguddah, I passed through the Dooigi Mootah of 
Jeypore, where I was visited by the whole of the chief Ehonda. 
Infanticide is unknown amongst them, forming, aa they do, a portion 
of the sacrificing tribes of Jeypor& They have remained true to 
their pledge, and all their restored Possiaha of foroier seasons were 
brought up for inspection. 

" From Doorgi I passed through the Kbond Mootahs of Goodairy 
of Jeypore, and Panigoondah of Chinna Kimedy, where every thing 
was quiet, and the Khonds contented and happy. 
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Extract from a tetter from Captain A. C. McNEILL, Agent to the 

Governor-General in the Bill Trada of Oriasa, 

dated Utk June 1861. 

" 6. After completing the work in the soutbem districts of 
Chinna Eimady, I'passed on to the Khond tracts of Jeypore, where 
I was waited on by all the Ooriah Chiefs and Majeea The Khonds of 
these extensive districts have remained true to their pledgee, but an 
uneaay feeling prevailed tiiroughout the country. The Ooriah Chiefs 
when questioned, acknowledged that, tiiough the Shonds were 
" nominally under control, still they, the Patros, were not responaiWe 
for the dispositions of the Khonds, and knew little of what m^ht be 
passing in their minds." The Khonds, when questioned by me 
acknowledged that the harvest had this year been an abundant ono, 
and that sickness was not more prevalent than usual ; but neverthe- 
less, they could not conceal a feeling of distrust and uneaainees under 
the reUnquishment of human aacrifice. From this part of the connby, 
seventeen new Meriabs were rescued, and after being roistered were 
restored in adoption. 

" 7. Several rescued Meriabs, established as ryots in tiie low 
country, on a visit to their old friends in the Bj-abejee Uootah, 
informed me on my return to the low country, that the Ehoude of 
Ryabejee openly acknowledged that the only reason which kept 
them from sacrificing was the yearly repeated visits of the Agency 
and that its discontinuance would be the signal for a return to the 
old state of afiairs. The Ehonds also stated to tbeae Meriabs, that they 
could not comprehend why the Khonds of Kasipur were allowed to 
sacrifice, while they and their neighbours of Chinna Ejmedy were 
prohibited from doing so. This latter statement had reference to 
the attempt at sacrifice in Tooamool, which attempt designing people 
informed the Jeypore Khonds had succeeded, although the Surkar 
had interfered to prevent it, also that the Sebundies had been forced 
to retreat with severe loss. A guard of Sebundies has consequently 
been re-posted at Ryabejee, and another at Mahasingbee of Chinna 
Kimedy. 

" 8. From the Jeypore country, I next passed to the hill trada of 
Bundhasir of Karoonde, inhabited by sacrificing Khonds. These 
men are a much more civilized race than Uicir neighbours of Chinna 
Kimedy, they all pay rout for their lands, and nearly all are aide to 
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cxtmene in Ooriah. They also professed obedience to the orders of 
GoTemment, but stated, in the moet unequiTocaJ maimer, that com- 
puMoQ alone caused them to refrain from aacrifice. Thene men were 
no doubt much excited at the pro&pect of obtaining flesh &om 
Thooomool, as it was well known to all the neighbouring Ehonds 
that great preparations were being made for the public sacrifice of a 
Ueriah at the full moon in January of this year. I was not at l^e 
time aware of it, nor did Sree Odita Pretaub Deo, the ruler of 
Karoonde, appear to know Anything about it, as he made no com- 
munication to me on the subject, and when after the rescue of the 
]f eriah i^ tiie details were communicated to him, he expressed much 
astonishment, at the same time acknowledging his inability to have 
frustrated the intentions of the Khonds, aa he had been stricUy 
ordered not to interfere in the affaiiB of the Thootunool ; but it seems 
to me hardly credible that no rumours could have reached him, 
when it is remembered that^ for three months previous to my arrival 
in the country, it was known throughout the whole Khond popula- 
tion that the men of Thooamool were bent on sacrifice, and it is 
therefore not unlikely that the Bajah secretly wished the sacrifice to 
be consummated, as he could then aver that the Khonds had been 
led away by the evil councils of tlie Easipur people ; and had that 
long vexed question of rights in Thoo&mool been settled in his own 
favor, he could have acted energetically and prevented any attempt 
at sacrifice. 

"I have the honor to forward my diaries from Ist to 20th, and 
frx)m 21st to 31st January, and that of my Assistant^ from 16th 
January to Srd February 1862. 

" 2. Leaving Mohulputna on the Ist January, I traversed a con- 
siderable portion of the Naorangpur taluq of Jeypore, and waa 
visited by a considerable number of Ehonds, who on being question- 
ed, denied all participation in the attempt at s&crifice last season. 
Little or no reliance however can be placed on these statements, as 
it was universally acknowledged both in Thooamool and Kasipur, 
that the Elionds of Naorangpur had assembled at Puckregoodah, 
and the men of Kooramoollee of Hohalpatno, who visited me on the 
1st, confirmed this statemrait. The Bajab's people had evidently 
tutored these Kbonde, whose own statements would lead to the 
behaf that tb^ saorifioed neither bnllocka nor bu&loea, but only 
sheep and goats, uid were eo &r advanced in dvilization that they 
on all ooca^oQs ecnsulted Brabmin astrol(^;en. 
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" 3. Arriving at. Jeypore on the 7(Ii January, I received the viat 
of the Rajah " Sree Bundraiider Deo" on the lOtb ; bat I conld 
obtain bo information &om him, or any of his sabordinates, as to 
whether Jiinna sacrifices still obtain in the Jeypore coontry or not. 
All parties protested most solemnly that human sacrifices had ceased, 
aa the strictest orders had been issued on the subject. Information, 
received from various sources, goes &r to prove that Junna sacrifices 
occuired io each Godiah of Jeypore, during the Dusserah in 1861, 
on the occasion of the present Rajah succeeding to the Qndee, and 
that in the town of Jeypore itself a girl of about twelve yean of age, 
kidnapped from the " Poorogher" Mootab, vaa sacrificed at the 
shrine of the Kalika deity, cholera at the same time being very 
prevalent. 

" 4. I had no expectation of obtaining from the Bajah or his ^ 
people any true evidence; all parties denied the existence of human 
sacrifice, and the people of the town were prohibited from entering 
my camp pnder pain of severe punishment. In former years my 
camp used to be crowded with people sellii^ mi l k, v^etables, and 
other articles. This season not a single individual was allowed to 
pass the limits of the town, arooud which guards were placed day 
and night ; while parties of Khongars were constantly patrolling 
round my camp, with the view of ascertaining, if possible, whether 
persons from Jeypore entered it or not. After my departure from 
Jeypore, several persons accused of giving information were heavily 
finet^ and some placed in confinement, amongst whom was an orphan 
Brahmin boy of about eight years of age, who on two occasions came 
to my camp begging for alms. 

" 5. This restriction of intercourse, imprisonment, and fine, cer- 
tainly surest the idea that tbere was something which the R&jah 
and his people werp anxious to conceal, or else.why all these precau- 
tions ? coupled with the fact that the Rajah was heai'd to say, pre- 
vious to my arrival, that this Agency was in the habitof making 
very troublesome enquiries. Enquiries are still being instituted, and 
the results will be duly communicated; thirty new Tooras and 
Toorees hitherto concealed in Jeypore were surrender^ and eventu- 
ally given in adoption on good security. 

"6. Leaving Jeypore on the 16th, I passed on to Ramghery, 
where I arrived on the 18th January, but there, as at Jeypore, the 
R&jah'a instructions (prohibiting any intercourse with my camp) bad 
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preceded me. Persons acqtiainted with the spot were sent to the 
site of the " Qorba Nishanee," the place where in 1855 I obtained 
soch conclasive evidence of the frequency of human aacrifice ; but 
my visit had been anticipated, and the pit where the body of the 
victim is ^ways deposited after sacrifice, had been recently dug up, 
and whatever it contained, removed, the peisons deputed to the spot, 
finding no difficulty in removing with their hands earth to the depth 
of three feet and upwards, while all aronnd was covered with 
tangled grass and roots. Twenty-three newToorees were surrender- 
ed in Bamghery, and given in adoption on the usual security ; most 
of those of former seasons were brought forward for Mtamination ; 
some were stated to have made thpir escape to Bustar and 
Naorangpur, hut the Fatro has promised to produce them. 

" 7- From Bamghery I proceeded to Mulca^hery, the most 
southern portion of Jeypore, and formerly the hot-bed of Meriah 
sacrifices. Internal feuds have distracted the country, and the 
inhabitants appear very unwilling to have any intercourse with me ; 
but I have nevertheless received intimation of several cases of recent 
sacrifice, alleged to have been committed since my former visit. 
The particulaiB, when known, will form the subject of nest commu- 
nication. 

" 8. My Assistant, whom I deputed to the eastern talnqs of Jey- 
pore, writes as follows : — 

" On leaving your camp on the 16th January, I proceeded to 
Nundapore, at which place I arrived on the 19th of the same month, 
and found unrestrained communication with the people was impos- 
sible, being prohibited under orders from the R&jah of Jeypore. I 
remained at Nundapore four days, and with the exception of the 
people who carried firewood, &c, who were regularly escorted to 
and from my camp by people in the service of the Nigohbhan, and 
called away when they attempted to loiter, scarcely any dar^d to 
approach the camp, and several persons whom I sent into the town, 
found that it was impossible to have much conversation with the 
people. This was not caused by any want of confidence of the 
people of the country, as in most of the villages through which I 
passed en route, the greater number of the male inhabitants visited 
my camp, and numbers passed the day in it, often expr^sing satisfac- 
tion at finding people who could talk their own language, which 
was very geoerally Ooriah, 
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" It appears to me that, had there been nothing to conceal, tiiMO 
precautions would hare been aa unnecessary as they are nnusiu^, 
and, from this circumstance, as veil ae from the information contun- 
ed in the depositions of Assistant Uoonahee Meer Yad Ally, Maliah 
Qoomastah Narain Futnaick, and Naik Dnffitdar Joghee BiscK^e, 
and the volantaiy statement of Saumiah, goldsmith, I cannot but 
think that, tt> say the least, there is great reason for auspidon thai 
a human sacrifice did occur at Nundapore on the occasion of the 
present Rckjah of Jeypore succeeding his late father ; Nundapore 
beiog by tradition the birth-place of the first BAJah of Jeypore, and 
the deity " Bfaoijobo" being called the man-eater. 

" From Nundapore I proceeded to Ooranghorro, and found that, 
from the people of that place being only partially subservient to the 
authority of the R&jtdi of Jeypore, no precautions had been taken, 
and I consequently had free communication with the inhabitants. I 
ascertained that, about eighteen months after you visited Ooranghorro 
in 185a, a man was put to death as a sorcerer, having been previous- 
ly presented to the " Jankary" deity. Narraine Frodhana Midlay- 
eoo and Lukojee Eoora, the principal surviving persons concerned in 
this saorifice had absconded, and I ascertained that they did not 
intend to return until I had left the country." 

This clear and concise statement requires no comment. 

" 9. I n^ret the delay that has occurred in submitting these 
diaries, but it has been unavoidable, owing to the great distance we 
are removed from the low countiy — no post or conmraiuc«ti<m ' 
having been received for upwards of two months. 



Abolitiox of Special Aoknct. 

15. In a Resolution, dated 18th December 1861, the Oovemor- 
tjleneral in Council recorded his opinion, that the abolition (aa a dis- 
tinct office) of the Agency for the suppression of Meriah sacrifice was 
expedient ; " and he resolved that the necessaiy steps be taken fbr 
" carrying the abolition into effect, the duties hitherto performed by 
" the Agent being transferred to the several authorities within 
" whose jurisdiction respectively the several portions of tiie hill 
" tracts are rituated." 
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16. This vta shortly afterwards arranged accordingly. By a 
Despatch &om the Secretary of State, dated 23rd November 1861, 
Na 31, received by the Qovemment of Fort Saint Qeorge, previous 
to the receipt of the foregoing Resolution, it appears that the aboli- 
tion of a distinct Agency for Meriah was the natural consequence of 
the oiganization of the constabulary for the Qanjam and Tizaga- 
patam Agenciea Th^ Governor-General in C!ouncil records in hi^ 
terms his sense of the " enei^ and good judgment" displayed by 
the last Agent, Captain McNeill. 
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. APPENDIX No. II. 

Tram^cUimi of the Inaeription cut (m the seventh pillar under the 
terrace, on the north side of the Pagoda of Svmhdchaiani. 

" Be it propitious ! The veiierable, the king of kings, the chief 
lord, the mi^ty one of the three Bayas, (1) the chief Raya, celebrat- 
ed in the songs of the language of Victoty, the mighty Bayai, the 
preecriber of tiie fixed limits of the kingdom of the Tavanas, (2) His 
Qiace the Honorable, Illustrious, Maharayn, Ebishka Dbta, vho 
filled the throne of Vijayanagar, having set out to conquer the 
eastern quarter, subdued Udaya^iri, Kondavidu, Kondapalli, Rajam- 
ahendravaiam, with other fortresses, and came to Simhadri ; where 
on Saturday the 12th of the decreasing moon in the month Chaitm 
of the year Dhatu, being the 1438th year of the era of SaJivahana, 
(3) he visited the Lord of Simhadri and presented to the Swami a 
necklace strong with nine-hundred and ninety-one pearls, a pair of 
bangles set with diamonds and fine rubies, a broa^^ set with gems 
in the shape of the Conch and Discus (of Vishnu), a gold tray, 44,792 
Pagodas of full weight, and half Pagodas valued at 2,000 Pagodas : 
— all for the spiritual benefit of his mother Naga D^va and his 
father Narasa Raya. Moreover by hia Consort Chinna D^vamma 
Qaru, and by Tirumala D^vamma Gam he caused to be presented 
two brooches of the value of 500 Pagodas each. This inscription is 
to record the foregoing grants : — 

<I.) The other tif9 tM probably the ' Oajapati,' of Orina, tod the ' Nanpati' of 

(2.) An allumoD to the micceu with whioh Tri-i«>iii> RSya oppoaed the Hahomedui 
kingi of Bijtpur. 

(S.) A. D. 1516, Eriihiia BOjk prooMd»d u far u Cuttaok, wadded tiu daogbter oE 
the Qajapati toTenigii, and mada peaoe with him, reatoring Kond^riUi and Bqah- 
mimdiy. 

■Hm oiigiaal ii a» toUowi ; two or thne of tba worda uaed an Canvon, aa vo^i be 
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O03^|tf9b ClS^fi diSocCKO, notifiife, nol£-^, TPtSKb-Vo^tftfO -Suoi£ 
»OM(( i6TJ»e» 1^900 jfto;$<|03 0^? "fS^ I? OaQtSj-.^cac»6 ^BwiJ-^ 
rystfoiMeu nii'3ir w?fo "ji^ -^tf -fjoii -ffowitf wn^ fcS»-TP^ 

e<r»T»eo jf yy^fj -s»p uj^ifeu jf -9000 tfab iSo ■flisVfls^Tt'S 

^tfffi •(i!S)t«-t>ojf -irfro o^ ?f Moo 3BbtiwT!a^-Tv»a^tf;6 -ji&aroo? 

^!fo o-S X Xoo c«otf&*»fe -jSifoU-oOif <ptfj^jfi(». — 
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APPENDIX No. III. 



Statistics of tbe Catholic Mission ih the Distbict or 

YlZAOAPATAH. 
(Comnvumcated by tht Bev. F. Decompoix.) 

1. From tm early period the diatricb had been occasionally 
visited by Catholic clergymen ; but from aboat the b^inning of 
the present cwituiy, clei^ymen, who ctaoe snecessively iiDin Qoa, 
adminiBtered more frequently to the Catholics of the district 

2. In the year 1845 the Missionaries of St Francis of Sales were 
appointed to labor in the vicariate of Vizaj^patam (of which the dis- 
trict of the same name is but a small part) ; and the Veiy Rev. L. 
Gailhot, accompanied by four othw European clergymen, arrived at 
Yizagapatam in the same year. He was relieved in 1847 by the 
then Very Rev. S. S. Neyret, who was consecrated Bishop about two 
years afberwards, and was at the head of the Mission till the 5th 
November 1862, when he died, a victim to his zeal. 

His successor now is the Right Rev. J. M, Tisaot, Bishop of Mile- 
vium and Yicar Apostolic of Vizagapatam. 

Of the twenty clergymen in the vicariate, there are generally 
five in the district. 

There is a community of religious ladies, called the Sisters of St. 
Josej^, who are in charge of the female orphanage and girls' 
schools. 

3. Popvlation. — There are about nine hundred Catholics in tbe 
town alone ; and about one thonssod and eight hundred in the 
whole district, of whom more than four hundred and fifty are native 
converts, converted subsequent to the early part of I860. 

4. Placea of WoriMp, &c — Since 1849 a Cathedral Church of 
gothic style, with a convent and female orphanage attached to it, 
has been erected in the town, and. ten Cfat^la have been raised in 
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difierent ports of the district. A part of the Mission house, which 
is in the ' Fort,' is converted into a Chapel for the Veterans and 
their families, and another pait into the Male Orphanage and Boys* 
School ; the remainder serving as a dwelling for the bishop, the 
clei^ymen, and the Teachers : a separate roo^ is built on the pre- 
mises for a Girls' School 

5. Charitable and Ed%ic(Ui<mal Institutions. — In both orphan- 
ages, there are one hundred and twenty children (forty-five in the 
male and seventy-five in the female orphanage) of whom twenty- 
ftiur are Military Orphans drawing a monthly allowance of Bupdes 
seven each, and sixteen are children from out-stations paying for 
their boarding ; the remaining eighty being supported solely by the 
Mission. The Boys' School in connection with the male orphanage, 
is attended by one hundred and twenty-nine boys. The course of 
education comprises Beligious insti-uction. Beading and Writing, 
English Granunar and Analysis, Composition, Geography, History 
(English and Indian,) Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Music, Draw- 
ing and Telugu. Book-keeping also is taught when required. 

There are three- GSrla' Schools in the Convent, and one in the, 
' Fort,' entrusted to the care of the religious ladies (Sisters of St. 
Joseph,) and attended by one himdred and twenty-five ^Is. The 
subjects taught in one of the Convent-Schools are Religious instruc- 
tion. Beading and Wiitlng, English Grammar, Geography with the 
use of the Globes, Arithmetic, Drawing, Needle-work, Embroideiy, 
&C. In another, as *ell as in the School in tike ' Fort,' the course of 
education is somewhat more elementaiy, the third is intended for 
learning Tamil and Needle-work. 

There are, besides, two English Schools and one Tamil Scliool in 
the district 

6. The grandfather of the present Mahar^ah of Vizianagram 
granted the first Catholic Missionaries the vill^;e of ' Mushidivftda." 
This grant is now commuted for a ready money allowance of 360 
Rupees a year. 
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APPEKDIX No. IV. 



Statistics of the Protestutt Mission* 

1. The first Frot^tant HiBsioiiaries who visited this district were 
the Kev. Qeorge Cran and the Hev. Augustus Dee Grangea They 
arriTed at Vizagapatam, 18th July \806. They were sent out by 
the London Misoon, idong with Mr. Bingaltaube, to Tranquebar, but 
were led to attempt a new field on the Ooromandel Coast, no Pro- 
testant Missionaries having, up to titat time, broken ground in any 
part of the Telogu country. 

2. Several yeare were devoted to the acquisition of Telugn, and 
lo planting and superintending schools. The first native school was 
opened 2nd August 1805 ; in 1806 they had under their care thirty 
or forty young persons, the chOdren of Europeans and East Indians. 
They also founded a charity school, for the same classes ; this was 
afterwards made over to the Chaplains, and now flouriahes as the 
YizBgapatam ' Male and Female Orphan Asylum.' After a time the 
counby along the coast was visited ; Mr. Cian preached as far as 
Chutterpore in Ganjam ; on his return he died at Chicacole, 6th 
Januaiy 1809. 

3. Mr. Des Oranges translated the first three Gospels, and joe- 
pared sundry tracts ; in this woric he was ascdfited by a Bramin 
named ' Anandarayan,' who had been converted by a Catholic prieet^ 
but afterwards joined the Protestant Mission at Tranquebar. Mr. 
Des Granges died 12th July 1810 ; shortly before his death, the 
Kev, John Gordon and the Bev. William Lee arrived ; and in 1812 
they were joined by the Rev. Edward Pritchett. 

4. Mr. Lee went north and established a branch Mission at the 
town of Ganjam, where he had a considerable English and East 
Indian congregation ; he lelt India in bad health in 1817, and Oan- 



* Abbreviated from a iketch of the Mission, bj the Rar. John Hay of TiBtgapatam. 
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jam baa not since been occnpied. Meanwhile Messrs. Gordon and 
Ftdtchett prepared a version of the N. T. which was printed in 
Madras about the year 1818 ; it reached a second edition in 1629 
bnt for more than twenty years it has been almost impossible to 
procure a copy of it The whole of the O. T. was also translated 
roogbly, bnt apparently was never prepared for the Press, till 1850, 
when an edition of it, considerably revised by the Rev. R. D. John- 
ston, now at Nundial, was printed here for the Madras Aoziliary 
Bible Society. 

5. In 1815 the Eev. James Dawson arrived, and for nine yeare 
there were three MisedonuieB in the district ; they maintained four- 
teen schools. In 1824 Mr. Pritchett died, Mr. Gordon in 1828, and 
Mr. Dawson in 1832. Twenty-seven years had now elapsed since 
the arrival of the first Missionaries, but tliere were yet no converts. 

0. For three years from Mr. Dawsfra's death, the district was 
without MissionaiieB ; in 1835 the Bev. J. W. Gordon, son of Mr. 
Gordon, senior, came oat &om England ; he was closely followed by 
the Rev. £. Porter, now at CuddapaL Soon after his arrival, a 
severe famine occured ; many poor people brought thur children to 
the MissiiMtaries, begging them to take iheaa and feed them, that 
they nught not see them die of staivaticm. Mrs. Gordon and Mrs. 
Porter had then &om eighty to one hundred native girls entirely 
supported and taught in their boarding establishments, l^iere was 
also a small Boys' Boarding Schoc^ which was aAerwards transferred 
to Cbicacole. 

7. In 1836 1^ first Proteetant place of worship in the district 
was built at Yizagapatam. It has accommodation for three hundred 
people ; tite Sonday School attached to it contained one bimdred and 
fifty childrML In 1837, the Native CSturcb conaftted of four com- 
municuits; in 1841, of fourteen. 

8. In 1840 the Rev. John Hay came out, and soon after took 
chiuge of Uie native finglish school, which was established in the town, 
about that time. Contemporaneously, a Printing Press was set up ; 
from it have issued two editions of a revised translation of the N. T. ; 
one edition of the O. T.; and upwards of twenty thousand tracts 
annually, averaging five pages each ; besides elementary school books, 
and translations of several useful and popular works, as the Pilgrim's 
Progress, the Peep of Day, &&, prepared by the Agente of the Society. 
at this and other stations of Uie Miwi(m. 
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9. In 1842 Mr. Port«r reipoved to Cuddapah ; bat in 1843 Mr. 
R D. Johnston and WUlum Davson (son of Mr. Dawson, senior) 
were ordained and appointed to Yizagapatam. In 1844 it was decided 
to break up the small Vemactdar Schools, and, in place of them, to 
devote all the available strength and funds to one Native " English 
and Vernacular School" of a higher cmler. The registers previous 
to 18S0 have not been preserved, but between January 1860 to June 
1860, when it was suspended, owing to Mr. Hay's departure for 
England on sick leave, sbc hundred and forty-nine boys received 
more or less of their education in it ; the average attendance was 
one hundred and fifty ; all castes were admitted ; and towards the 
close of its course, the annual cost was from Rupees 2,300 to 2,400, 
which was met partly by an annual grant from the L. M. Society, 
partly by local subscriptions, and partly by local fees and forfeito. 
ITiis latter item in 1858 amounted to Rupees 340. The subjects 
taught in school were, besides Scriptural Lessons, History, Geography; 
the elements of useful knowledge ; Arithmetic, Qeometiy and Algebra^ 
in which some made respectable progress, and manifested consider- 
able ingenuity in solving simple Quadratic equations ; English and 
Telugu Grammar and Composition. 

10. The Kative Female Boarding School contains twenty-five 
girls, besides seven day scholars. 

In 1853 a Day School for native caste girls was set on foot, in 
which there were at times as many as a hundred children. The 
average attendance was sixty. Some of these still aid in providing 
for the support of their families by work which iiiey learned to do 
in schooL Much prejudice, however, continues to exist against 
female education in this plaee. 

11. Besides a few here and there throughout the district, the 
number of nomiaally Christian natives at Vizaqapatak is abont 
one hundred, of whom thirty-seven are in full communion with the 
Church. The Europeans and East Indians average from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty ; it is very variable, and the number of 
commimicante at present is forty. At VlzlANAQRAH the congregation 
consists of sixty-eight adults and forty-nine children ; the number 
of natives in communion with the Church is nineteen. The only 
other out station permanently occupied in thisdiatrict isCHlTTTVALSA, 
near Bimlipatam ; there are a few Christian families there, under 
tbe care of a Catechist. 
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I,— STATEMENT shomng the number and Tonnage of Vessels 

arrived ai, and departed from, the District of Vieagapatam 

for a series of years. 
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31 




45 


10.116 


56-37 






18 


6,115 


33 


4,420 


S3 


10,533 


37-38 


14 


9,350 


27 


12,791 


32 


4,273 


73 


26,414 


88-39 


6 


4,364 


13 


5.089 


16 


1,99B 


34 


11,432 


59-60 


20 


14,788 


8 


3,721 


19 


2,759 


47 


21,218 


60-61 


18 


9,941 


18 


7,275 


24 


3,404 


60 


20,620 


61-62 


26 


9,193 


16 


7,707 


29 


4,077 


71 


20,979 




10 


4,877 


17 


9,378 


31 


4,420 


58 




63-64 


12 




11 


6,798 


38 


4,644 


61 


19,368 


64-63 


13 


7,773 


23 


11,806 


39 


4,291 


77 


23,872 


ToUl.. 


131 


68,166 


301 


90,868 


357 


48,116 


679 


207,150 



DEPARTURES. 


1850-51 


















51-52 


















52-53 


















33-34 






45 




57 


8,243 


103 


29.804 


54-53 






38 


16,411 


40 


6,194 


78 


22,603 


5.1-56 






67 


33,476 


41 


6,432 


108 


39,908 


56-37 






76 


34,158 


34 


8,438 


130 


42,396 


57-58 


9 


3,988 


73 


37,934 


41 


6,031 


123 


49,938 


58-59 


6 


4,261 


54 


27,306 


48 


7,591 


108 


39,157 


59-60 


23 


17,700 


45 


24,411 


22 


4.109 


90 


46,220 


60-61 


21 


9,466 


46 


23,480 


37 


4,886 


104 


37.832 


61-62 


43 


15,437 


43 


23,094 


31 


5.152 


119 


43,683 


6S-63 


10 


4,978 


31 


30,772 


49 


7,168 


110 


42.918 


«8-64 


22 


14,349 


45 


29,108 


42 


6.313 


109 


49,972 


64-65 


60 


36,139 


60 


30,469 




8,074 


186 


74,672 


Totd.. 


194 


108,318 


635 


aai.669 


538 


78,633 


1,367 


518,820 
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p— STATEMENT ^ovmg the Boutet oftheregular Poata amd tt« 
StatioTu vn the Vizagapaiam District. 



From Tnni to Ohisaeole vil ViEigspRtan... 



From PilMonda to CIummU.... 



TeUtmnnohiUL 






*QU»p>tilUgTUD. 

•PImtijpixt. 



■ PUoM iDUktd with ui uleriA luTe Diitriet Potto. 

£. El«Dtria Talagn^h Statioiu, 



)vGoo'^lc 



Q— STATEMENT showing tke Rovtea of tht Di^rict Posts and 
Stations in ttu Vizagapata/m District. 



Tkim VtugapaUm to B&UehsiiiTu. 

„ AolopiUi to Hia«at* tU ChodkTuun . 



Etann) 
Pndinu 



Do. 

Tnni toPeDtaoattk.... 

Yif^ipitiin t« Snmgkni^niootU vik Kot' 



Sal&i to J«jpoK Til HahadkTipnttr. ... 



'T"t .._ 

YbUittgism to SnuioiTHifiuatt* 

Do. to IU;^^udft ni Fitrttlpiir-. 



to Qonupdr Til nUeondk ... 



,, Yuiuiurua to KoiudK 

„ Chipiiipllll to Kupili Tii UTini. 

„ lUibn to ChioMoIa tU Sfr^uiL.... 

„ Ytllununohfl'' ' " ■" 



3 3 



*TUuapktua. 
BklkdsruTU. 
■Ankapilti. 
VeenTfllL 



HfthadaTipnttj. 

■VUluumii. 

BobUIL 
Situu^vm- 



ChwApillL 

RiUn,. 

'PdooDda. 



. Eoiudk. 
'EnpUU. 
jUvira. 
'Bfrlptom. 

'Tslllmaiwhell 
I 'Nuripktam. 

HaokairiUL 



■ FImm BiAoi witk uk MtmUk Iwra ngvLu Pott OfSaw »bo- 
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INDEX. 



Aboripnca of tli« Diitriet > 

AtUm, Sir Fredtaick, Oorenior of ll»dr» ... 

Ajcuuiapudi. ■ - 

Ageno;, etUblidied «itant of, 

Do. abolition of,... 
AgrioultuTo of aie DiBtriot of ViagapatMn, u oommunicrted by Mr. 

BonreU of ibe Civil Service ... ... 

Do. inJeypora ... 
Agricullunl implemmta 

AlexMida', Hr.,ColIeotar... ... ... ■■■ ^' 

Anuidns, Chiaf of VisiuMgnuD fiklnilr, kfter Tis>r*m BSe'* deitb 

Audbn bmily and Bstate... — -■■ ■■■ *" 

AndMWi, Dr., Ciril Stu||«OD 

AndrawB, Chief kt Hlaulipatam 

Anwir-uddin Eban, Nabob of the CanuiUc ... ". 

AppihoDda 

Arbuthoot and Co... ... ... -.- -.- 

Aibutlmot, Mr... 

itCoUector ... ■.■ ■■. 



Sl,Ba 

334-23S 

318,S4« 



150-162 

;,2S7,296,S13 
1SG,19I> 



...TS,313 
313,810 



Balfour, Dr. 
BiJighaHam 

Bamva, founder of Saim religion ... 

BMeri, Captun of the Onnd Trigonomatrieal Surrej... 
Bazaar pricea in JiTpon in 18I134S 

Beddome, Captun ... — 

Be^am family and Estate 

Benat'i, Dr., Claniflcalion of Rocka... . 

Do. Qeologioalaocouct..^ 
Bijipur... 
Bimlipatun... 
Bird, Mr., Aniirtant Agent 



30—80 

8,10,12 

...27,38,273— 275 



Bunfanath Deo ... 

Bobbili, ori^of name of, ... .^ 

Boawell, Mr., of the Civil Service ... 
Brathwute, Colonel, of the Hadna Arm; 
Brom, Mr. tnUiaa], Aanataot CoUeetor 
Buohuian, Hr..-- 

Bungdom 

Bui^, H., E^vnch Qeiwnd ... 



Uq,i,ze.b,'(^00'^IC 



CUUaud, C^bun 18» 

CsmpbeU, Lieutenut-Cololiel ... ... ... ... ... S2< 

Cunuchael, Mr., CollBotor ... ... ... ... IDE 

CMte,kintUoI 61,M,76 

Chutan Deo, Ooduiy Chief ... ... ... ... 9 

CSmdimppnT ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 0,10,12 

tKuMtariBtics, Bodal, ia Jeypora ... ... M— 104 

Aluniu in Jeypota ... ... ... ... ... ... 101,105 

Cbemuda tunily and Estate ... ... ... ... £99 

ChiBn7,Hr. Pet«r, Anistaat CoUeotor ... ... ... ... ISS 

Cldeacola BiTsr ... ... ... ... 38 

Do. Town... ... ... ... ... ... „, S4 

CWdtkadu ... 81S 

Child, ^ John, Director Oenenl cJ Uie Compao j** ScttkmNiti ... IBS 

Chiparaiolll... ... ... ... ... ... 811 

OwuUriee 76,76 

CbundA Sahib ... ... ... ... 172 

Cleghom'i, Dr., B«port of Flon ... ... ... ... ... 39,10 

Circar'B CenioD of, to the Fmu^ ... ... ... 17S 

Do. Prenoh expsHed from, ... ... ... ... ... ISl— 188 

Do. fall into Bogtiih hands, Mid my of luim ... ISMSO 

Do. BerenuB Bjstwn in, ... ... ... ... ... 206—206 

CSicnit Committee, Gatabliahment of, ... ... ... ... J.. 198 

Circuit Committee's Baport ... ... ... ... ... 201—218 

Cochbunis, Mr., Hemb«r of Bovd o( It«vaiae ... ... 330 

Conflans, H., Fnmoh Commander in the Cinwr ... ... ... 187 

Ocaigreve, C^itain ... ... ... ... ... SI 

Ooote,8irE;Te ... ... ... ... ... ... ... IMl 

Cotton Qultivatfon ... ... ... ... ... IW— 14S 

Cotapolium ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 84 

Cos, Captain ... ... ... ». ... SIS 

<^aD, BeTerend Qeoise, flnt Frot«itaiit Mlwiiwiy wbo Tinted the Dm- 

tiict of Tingapatun... _. _. ^. ... ,.. SM 

Ctope, Nunjah, uid their Byaton of enltinktiMi ... ... ... IS^ISS 

Do- Punjah, do. io. ... ... 188-14S 

Do. Garden, do. do. ... 147— ISO 

Do. Rotation of, do. do, ... ... 168,168 

Ct«ii«r, Mr. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 27* 



Dalhoone, Loii, Oorenwr-Oenenl of Indi» ... ... 

Secompoix, B«verend F., Rcwmu Cathdio IMert 
Dec Oiangea, Bmereod Augnatua, firtt Prateeti^ Minionarj who Tiuted 
the Vio^apatam Dktriet 



Dliannavanm ... 

Diiea ao g, Hunun, acvoiult tjjva hy Dr. AnSrem 

Do. Cattle, account ^ven b; Hr. Itoat^, of th« (Snl Serrice 



)vGoo'^lc 



DobcM, lAettteunt ... ... ... ... ... ... 19 

Docka. 

DtMiiptioii of mud Dock ... ... ... 28 

Uathod of undockmg a Ship ... ... ... ... SS 

Dolphin's Now ... ... ... ... ... 28,25? 

I>nigi ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... tS — 51 

D»r^ 9,« 

VdnoitaoQ, n* School*. 



JGofluh, eonnootioii with tha Nicut ... ... ... 187-^134 

I'sctory »t TlMgftF«Um ... ... ... ... 161—171 

F»ao, Hr., Colloetor 2*4 

n«u _ _ ... ftl—U 

VMtJhab kapt up in J«7p(B« ,.. ... ... M 

yUnt,C^>tain 9M 

Mom ... ... ... ... ... ... »» 

. roordt^ Cokoal ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 187 

r^Bn^ Hr., CkiUeetor 3M 

n«nch ooniMotloit irith the Niaun... ... ... ... ... 173— 1ST 

Frere'a, HononU* J., Judgmsnt in Sndder ^>pn], Ko, of 1SS1, ngard* 

ing Iium Tcararet ... ... ... ... ISS 

FrogKUw 7» 

fruit Treei... ... ... ... ... ... , IS 

Fiye, IJautenant ... ... ... ... ... 88,89 

Tnckari«Ehan,ir>bobi){C(dinpi ... ... ... ISO— Its 

Sadabw. „ _ 88 

Stdaba danoe, wxunst fpTsn by Captain Olaafntd ... 88 

e<qaG«tiI>io iWflJS 

CWbtHth, Cqiteln JM5^ 

OvaraDora ». ... ... ... ... ... ... 99& 

Qaidoi Cropi, BM Cn^a. 

COMtuid, Ct^tain ... ... ... ... ... ... SBD 

Godaiiy ... ... ... ... ... ... »J.» 

Oodioharlu ... ... ... ™ „ „. ... 807^ 

Qolgonda Sl«,8ir 

OolgondaiiiniiTection. SS^SS7 

, Do. Hillfl .. ... ... ... ... 1»,19 

florfon. Lieutenant ... ... ... ... ... ... 19 

QoBMoi Hiver ... ... ... ... S 

Qjan^Mr. J. P 328 

Qp^oiy. Mr _ 214 

Qrore, Major, Seaiot AwirtMrt ... ... ... ... ... 8 



Qvupnr ViUiga... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6.8,12 

Haly, Captain 2aa.t8S^241 

Hattingi, Ht., QoTentMMSeiimtJ of India ... ... ... ... 196,801 
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HinnaU !•• 

HiMiai,aUioIic,sUtirtica(i^ S60— S6* 

Do. Protartant do. »*—»*• 

Mitchall, CkptMii, Suparintondsnt of Cubal Huaum ftl 

KoobjTbWb iia 

MatBdD, Ur, French Cbitt it HamUpatam I7S— 175 

Mildduti ™ 7476 

MuUiTanUwdnBSa 230,!M 

ICukld.Bajbbop*! Bill ... 324 

Hunro, Lorf... 20» 

Hunaf ■ Jung, Niiun ot tlw Omcm US 

ira{5Sv»Ii Eiver 8— » 

lr»fck»i«Ui 80^08 

Natiyfl Haiiusrt, uutroBienta uMd to find latitude bj, 3fi 

Do. "do. toflnd nte ofKuliiig 26' 

Do. do. la Moariaia dinctioa of enn«at — 24 

JTanjaiuBSa Sl»— 221 

Naaugirii mill Mil> 

HuDJah Cropi, ne Cnpa. ... 

Q|k•ler,SiTCIuria^QOTnDorDfMadna n7,«»,«l 



Qnm, llr., ItambOTofCiicnitOdanUtM". 



PagodM- m—ys 

Faddp, diSbnotkiitdtenlthiatad... ... 1S(,1S6 

... aiMlK 



faocludlianlu ... ... 

Faucbipaita &iiul)r aad Eitato 

Paaoal, Cqitain, Haatei Attandatit at Ving^atam... 



Fatta XalMdari,.. 
Fkt Bajah... 
Fa^fcarow 



Fenta ... _, ,„ „. ... 812 

Feataootta... .„ 81,28 

FeraumeDt SatOemait, iirtooduetiiM <A, , S!M— 180 

FlanU ,_ _ 4j 

Pigeon laland ... , jg. 

FlgoljLoTdiOomnorotlladrM... l)3,liM 
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^opulstdui ... BSV 

Porter, Bemnoi E SSS.8M 

pQdinudakk 82,SS 

Ptmcb>7Sla S47,2U 

Fimjah Cropa, we Orapi. 
FubJoid, bm UBniilMituni, Cotton. 

^uiji^liri... ... ... ... ... ... 7S 

tnrU Kimedj Kamindaiy... ... ... ... ... ... Ml 

Punpati KadlumTHiiw ... ~ 377,878 

PiNbpi«m u. ... ... ... ... ... ... 79 

tuttaMoghi ... ... ... ... aw 

Do. V»ll«y 7 

Fntkpk Bndn Dero, Rajah ol Puri ... ... ... M,89 

PrendeigHt, liratouDtColoBel ... ... ... ... ... n4,S17,n8 

Frannoial Coimdl 1M,2SS 

Pyka Sao 180,884 

BmaiiujaCIuri,foinidarotU)eT*iiliBkT*8Mt... ... SB 



BayabijE... ... ... ... ... ... VO 

Biwodda TOoq ... ... ... „ ... .., ... 18 

Baj^ ^. t 

BajraTamn... ». ... ... ... ... «. ... ttt 

Bnda, Mr., OoTenMT'a Afont at Vuig^iatuii 17,387,244 

B»<|yiw', Hr, Print* SaorrtH? to Sir Bualxdd ... ... IM 

Basiotollah Ohaut ... ... ... ... • 

Bdi^on, aoooniot giTan by FrofcaMr WQaon ... ... t4JX 

Do. do. Boehanan ... ... ... BS,M 

D*. ]iiJ«ypot« ... ... ... ... H 

Sermu^ I^nd ... ... ... ... ... ... ... SSI,MX 

Do. Abkni Stt— SW 

Do. Sea Cuatonu ... ... ... ... ... ... MS 

Do. Salt 3U— 3«7 

Da. StampB... ... ... ... ... ... ... W 

Da. Syrtem d ilw Zamindan ... ... ... SU--3U 

Do. CoUeotioo*, «btt>Mt of, in Harel; and Zenindaiy tnota ot Uw 

EatiinkotaDiTiiion... ... ... ... SM 



BoUMon, Hr., lupectoi-Oviienl of Folio* ... 948 

Rotation of Crop% m* Crop*. 

BnngaBto... 177—181 

Kumbold, Sir Thomai, Oovemor of MadiM ... ... 108,198 

BoMsll, Mr. CUud. MO-i^^air of Iiofd Pwot 330 

BUMll,Mr.aMise,CoqimiMioiier 8B,38S,3S0, 
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SakbntJung ... 

SkluT Euoilf uid Bat&to 

SauuHill ... 

f^^TTi iiiii-'"- " t.h-imnj or diMnung of U 

Buud to Mahmnj of Vubzugnm 

SuigBiiiTmlM* ftunllT and Sstafa 
Saniyw Fatrd ■•■ 

Buikuk Cluii, (oundor of tha diruion 
SMlt«iaIl7 Light... 

Do. Book 
garr^iIUj Bhimxranm Eatate 



known aa tiM Sxnfhrtfi Bnbmina .. 



Saura Hill tribe outbreak... 
SaToi BiTBT... 

Soboola. 

Seota of Brnhmiu ... 



Do. 



BiddhaiTaTam . . . 



Do. inwriplian on pillar of Figod* at, . 

Slnsdpore niuq... 



SitipiuMii... 
Bltanpeta... 



Sitanm BOe 

Soil*, "limniflratiimi of,... 



Bri Qoda lT*n;aiia Oaj^)ati BSo 
Sii Oode Stnya Piakaaa Bto 



313 

SO 

ZI0,aE1 

IMS 

iO,*8,2tS 

340,290 

338,S3S 

214,328 

»-13 

310 

85,SS 



...190— l»8.ai8,21t 
130,132 



BHlikraiiia Doo 

8tat«iii«iit ahowitigi nninbar of ^miagM, Eamlatt, Hoiuea, Ac... 

Do. ahowiug parkfouUn of oultiTstion, Ac, for a aariei of jtan .. 
Do. ahomng the cultivstioti of Sugaroau^ CoUon, and Indigo for 

Pa«Uia75 

,Do. Bhowiug tha odlectiona uudn the mntnl headi of Reranoe... 
Do. Bhowiug tlw total value Canada.. 



337,841 
372,378 
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Sutoneat, diowiiig th* nltts ot Biport TnS» ... ... «. ... 3S1 

Do. do. Import Tnds «. ... ... 333 

Do. ihowing tlu number and Tomiage of VeMsli »mv«d at, and 
departed fnxo, the Diitiiet of Tingapatani for a aeriei of 

Do. ahawing th« Adminiitiation of (Sril Jiuslioe ... 38t 

Do. do. Criminal Juitice ... ... S85 

Do. ahowing progTMi of Eduoatioa ... 3SC 

Da ihowiug the rautea of tha ragukr Poat and the Btatioiw ... SS7 

Da do. Diatrtct Post and the Station* ... S8S 
Do. of Bent ToU^ difierent aoureca of inigatiou, rainfall and 

prioee of pain, ka... ... ... ... ... 37B— S7S 

Da of Crime 369,1109 

Do. of Judicial caae* diqxMed of \j tlw Collactor and Ua Aa- 

■iataota ... ... ... S66 

Stewart, Captun ... ... ... 30 

Sab-Uag^atracj Station in JeTpoM ... ... SG1,3ES 

Sugar Loaf HiUa ... 27 

Sugarcane cuItlTation ... ... ... ... ... ... 314 

Sultan Euli, founder of tiie Eutteb SIuUu djaiBty at Oolgoodali ... 277 

Sunkum Dutiea ... ... .•• ■.■ ... SOS 

Sutlee.. ... ... ... ... 211 
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Do. Literature ... 





Do. Authora 





Tenuant, Captain ... 





Thackeray, Mt. 







... 


TisBot, Right Reverend F., 


Rinnan CathoUe Biahop 


Tobftoco cultivation... 





■Tolana Valley 


-. 


Toonoo ... 





Trade, Eiport and Import 




Da in Jeypore 





Tree. 


.. 


Tuke, Mr. 




Ungaiada 




Uppada ... 


... 


UpinUa 


.. 



]1,2>1 

301 

77,78 

79-80 

80—84 

1Z,S67 

327,228 

390 

350 



...3,11,12,167,158 

110,111, 

18,41—40 
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